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the final month of 1935 has ample food 

for rumination. Take, for example, 
George Seldes’s justifiably envenomed biogra- 
phy of Mussolini, Sawdust Caesar (Harpers, 
$3). Mr. Seldes completed his original version 
of Sawdust Caesar some four years ago. 
Presumably its facts were as incontrovertible, 
its logic as devastating, then as they are now. 
Yet the British and French Foreign Offices 
managed to block publication in England and 
France, and at least one American publisher 
turned down the book out of timidity. 

In time, however, anti-Mussolini literature 
came to have extrinsic value as a pawn in 
the game of political chess. With Mussolini 
flouting the League of Nations, the British 
Foreign Office tacitly removed the ban on 
Sawdust Caesar. And in the United States a 
manuscript that had been a hot potato sud- 
denly became hot news. I do not know 
whether Mr. Seldes could back up in court 
every statement in Sawdust Caesar, for, as 
he himself points out, the dossier on Musso- 
lini that once reposed in the Swiss Police 
Bureau has disappeared. But Mr. Seldes at 
least has numerous witnesses to bear him out. 

Mr. Seldes accuses Mussolini of being a 
political racketeer. As every one knows, the 
Italian dictator began as a Socialist, with 
temperamental leanings toward syndicalism. 
Having read Sorel’s reflections on violence, 
the pre-war Mussolini was not too enamored 
of gradualism or legality. Neither was Lenin, 
for that matter; but it soon developed, after 
1914, that Mussolini, unlike Lenin, cared more 
for violence than for socialism. 

When Italy was waging the Libyan war, 
Mussolini was a fervent § anti-imperialist. 
He denounced the African military adventure 
as “useless and stupid bloodshed.” He even 
advocated sabotage of the Italian railway 
system as a method of blocking the adventure. 
And because of his intransigence in those 
days, Mussolini knew what the inside of a 
jail looked like. The fiery pre-war non- 
conformist fled to Switzerland to escape his 
term of military service, and when the World 
War came he was ardently vocal against 
Italian participation. His editorials in the 
Socialist Avanti glowed with the spirit of 
pacifist internationalism. But all the time a 
secret desire for power on any terms rankled 
in his breast. He was, so Mr. Seldes implies, 
waiting for the day when he could profitably 
sell out. 

An editor, Mussolini was ambitious to own 


\" ironist looking over the book crop for 


By John Chamberlain 


his own newspaper. And when the French 
offered to subsidize him in return for support 
of the Allied cause, says Mr. Seldes, he 
jumped at the chance. It took exactly four 
days to change Mussolini from a violent 
pacifist to a violent advocate of Italian inter- 
vention on the Allied side. The so-called 
“miracle” occurred in September, 1914. And 
when Mussolini blossomed out as editor of 
Il Popolo, the cry of “Chi paga?” (“Who 
pays?”) went up from his erstwhile com- 
rades of Avanti. The French, says Mr. Seldes, 
paid. He does not prove his contention, but 
he tells us that the present-day editor of 
L’Humanité, the French Communist news- 


paper, knows all about the payments. 
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It is a myth, says Mr. Seldes, that Musso- 
lini headed the March on Rome. Actually, he 
says, the Duce of fascism traveled to Rome 
in a sleeping car after the coup had been 
completed by others. It is a myth, too, that 
Mussolini was severely injured at the front 
during the war. It was an exploding shell far 
behind the lines that embedded pieces of 
metal in his body. These admittedly are 
minor matters, of importance only for the 
sake of the record. What is more important 
is Mr. Seldes’s contention that in 1920 Musso- 
lini’s Fascist bands were for sale to the 
highest bidder. According to Mr. Seldes, 
Mussolini offered the support of his condot- 
tieri to his former comrades, who had peace- 
fully taken possession of the Italian factories 
during the period of industrial breakdown 
after Versailles. But the Socialists and the 
Syndicalists wanted none of Mussolini’s 
violence; they informed him that they had 
no use for “a modern captain of racketeers.” 
And so Mussolini turned to the Italian Gen- 
eral Confederation of Industry. 

The confederation, says Mr. Seldes, was 
willing to put up the money to support the 
Blackshirts, and the illegal onslaught on the 
Italian Left commenced. Within a year the 
Blackshirts had violently driven out legally 
elected Socialist town councils. Mussolini, 
says Mr. Seldes, grew frightened of the 
monster of his own conjuring and tried to 
call off his squadristi. But the squadristi took 
the bit between their teeth and threatened to 
get along without their Duce. 

Mussolini brought himself to the point of 
resigning his leadership, but the lure of 
power proved too strong. And, as the price 
of his rehabilitation as Duce, he allowed him- 
self to be led by his followers into the paths 
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}HIS study of the life of a Viking 

=| woman is one of those astonish- 

hs ine hing achievements whichanartist 
LMiddican only carry out in a long- 
Sautied white heat of imagination and 
which he can never quite repeat... We 
are likely to forget that there were 
women and children among the Vikings, 
not merely long-moustached warriors. 


and thought; here they are in their homes 
as well as upon the seas—barbarians be- 
coming Christians; and here is a win- 
some child amongst them, such as you 
might delight in and be proud of as her 
knightly father was of little Kristin. 

This is how she grew up and loved mad- 
ly and sinned, and broke her father’s 
heart, though he would not say so; and 


This book is the story of how they lived how she quarreled with and loved again 
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Po A visualization of Kristin Lavransdatter, by Nich- 


olas F, Riley. It was in Viking ships like these, 
with flaring colored sails and warriors’ shields in 
serried rows at the side, that Kristin’s lover and 
husband, Erlend, spent many of his wild years. 
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fants become brawling warriors. 
Years pass, long years, and do 
their work. This is a book, in 
Short, that leaves you rich in 
memories, as Time itself does. 
That, surely, is the supreme test 
of a work of fiction.’’"—Harry 
ScHERMAN, in the Book-of-the 


Month Club News. 


her charming, irresponsible hus- 
band, and how she bore many 
children to him and what hap- 

ned to them. Here is her whole 
ife and her problem—a woman 
who might live today, so much 
is she like any woman—a woman 
of all time!... 

“The book inspires one in its 
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spaciousness, its se wpe and 
its warm human details with the 
same feeling as a Gothic cathedral 
does. The folk-ways of the time, 
all the minutiae of that olden life, 
are here as inextricable back- 
ground to a story that is as mod- 
ern and as ancient as the passions 
of humankind. Crowds of people 
move through its pages. There is 
none of that noticeable plot- 
invention which even artists of 
the high type of Conrad sometimes 
descend to. Things happen in large 
unhampered fashion, as they do in 
life. Again and again Chance 
strikes like lightning in the book 
—and as impassively. Moreover, 
one gets a sense of the inexorable 
creep of Time that few novelists 
nowadays seem able to convey. 
Time isn’t static; the novelist who 
ignores it is a tyro; it is the most 
important thing to humanity in 
the universe. People grow old and 
die in this book; little girls be- 
come harried mothers, puling in- 
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HERE is no reader of 

CurrentHistorywho would 
not find it in many ways to 
his advantage to subscribe to 
the service of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club; and we 
make this extraordinary offer 
in order to demonstrate that 
this is the case. 

What we here propose is 
this: mail the inquiry post- 
card and a copy of this great 
novel will immediately be put 
aside in your name, and held 
until we hear whether or not 
you care to join. In the mean- 
time, a booklet will at once 
be sent to you outlining how 
the Club operates. 


Study this booklet at your 
leisure; you may be surprised, 
for instance, to learn that be- 
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longing to the Club does not 
mean you have to pay any 
fixed sum each year; nor does it 
mean that you are obliged to 
take one book every month, 
twelvea year (you may take as 
few as four); nor are you ever 
obliged to take the specific 
book-of-the-month selected 
- the judges. You have com- 
plete freedom of choice at all 
times. You also participate in 
the Club’s “book dividends,” 
of which close to $1,000,000 
worth every year have been 
distributed among members. 


If, after reading the booklet, 
you decide to join the Club, 
the free copy of KRISTIN LAV- 
RANSDATTER being reserved 
for you willatoncebeshipped 
to you. 


Here is a very interesting 
fact; over 125,000 families— 
composed of discerning but 
busy readers like yourself— 
now get most of their books 
through the Book-of-the- 
MonthClub; and of these tens 
of thousands of people not 2 
single one was induced to join by 
a salesman; every one of them 
joined upon his own initia- 
tive, upon the recommenda- 
tion of friends who were 
members, oraftersimplyread- 
ing—as we ask you to do— 
the bare facts about the many 
ways in which membership in 
the Club benefits you as a 
book-reader and book-buyer. 
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that were pointing, even then, to such ad- | 
yentures as the Ethiopian expedition. Musso- 
lini, conjurer of fascism, thus became its 
captive. He had to be dictator and imperialist, 
this man who had opposed the Libyan war 
and who had written, in 1919, “We are abso- 
jutely against all forms of dictatorship.” 


Pursuing the mood of irony, one might turn 
next to Ray Stannard Baker’s fifth volume 
of the Life and Letters of Woodrow Wilson, 
called Neutrality: 1914-1915 (Doubleday, 
Doran, $4). Mr. Baker more or less lines up 
with C. Hartley Grattan and Walter Millis in 
his view of the reasons why the United 
States became implicated in the World War 
on the side of the Allies. Of primary interest 
in the Baker volume is the light shed upon 
the economic motivation for our participa- 
tion. Mr. Baker quotes McAdoo and Lansing 
as informing Wilson that industrial depres- 
sion would inevitably ensue in the United 
States should we withhold our financial sup- 
port from the Allies. This was in 1915—two 
years before the famous Page cablegram from 
London urged American participation in the 
war on the ground that failure to support 
Great Britain and France would lead to the 
economic collapse of the Western World, in- 
cluding the United States. 

The irony attendant upon publication of 
Mr. Baker’s book resides in the nature of its 
reception by the “old line” historians of the 
World War epoch. Thus we have Professor 





Charles Seymour informing Messrs. Grattan, 
Millis and Baker, in the Saturday Review of 
Literature of Dec. 7, 1935, that ‘“German sub- 
marine attacks upon American lives and 
property” formed the ‘‘true cause of our ulti- 
mate intervention.” Yet in the same article 
Professor Seymour says that “our relation- 
ship was determined by the economic circum- 
stances of the nation, * * by the welfare 
of factory workers and miners, farmers and 
small-town merchants.” This, to put it bluntly, 
is precisely what Mr. Grattan has been con- 
tending since 1927. The custodians of the 
“official version” of our participation in the 
World War play both ends against the middle. 
They tell us that we threw our strength a 
certain way because of idealistic and moral 
considerations (which, of course, is true, but 
only part of the whole truth). And then they 
tell us that we cannot keep out of large-scale 
international conflicts because modern “eco- 
nomic determinism” must inevitably involve 
us on one side or the other. Surely there is 
muddlement somewhere. 

It is Mauritz Hallgren’s contention in The 
Gay Reformer (Knopf, $2.75) that Americans 
are politically unsophisticated. They would 


Continued on Page VI 
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not, says Mr. Hallgren, object to Roosevelt 
on the ground of “radicalism” if they were 
really cognizant of the rdéle that the Presi- 
dent has played during the past three years. 
Roosevelt’s historical task, says Mr. Hallgren, 
“has been to tide American capitalism over a 
particularly critical period,” and he should, 
therefore, have the thanks of both Liberal and 
“Tory” believers in the “American system.” 
To gain his ends, says Mr. Hallgren, Roose- 
velt has had to shift and manoeuvre in a con- 
fusing way that has frequently disturbed 
“business confidence,’ but on the whole the 
present régime “has been of benefit to the 
profit system.” 


Mr. Hallgren does not like Roosevelt for 
the very reasons that our more hard-boiled 
captains of industry should love him. The 
devices of the Roosevelt administration, says 
Mr. Hallgren, have all served to increase 
profits at the expense of the underlying 
population of the country. The relief measures, 
he thinks, are merely minimal “sops,” some- 
thing on the order of the British dole. Roose- 
velt’s own actions are adequately explained, 
Mr. Hallgren holds, by reference to his Hyde 
Park background. He comes from the rentier 
class, and it is the mark of the good rentier, 
says Mr. Hallgren, that reform should be 
bound up with making investments safe, not 
in providing an abundance for the multitudes. 
It is the rentier in Roosevelt, says Mr. Hall- 
gren, that dictates the attacks on such 
financial buccaneers as Insull. Mr. Hallgren is 
willing to admit Roosevelt’s sincerity and 
kindness, but he says that in any controversy 
between “fair” profits and “fair” wages 
Roosevelt will be found on the side of ‘‘fair” 
profits. 


Although The Gay Reformer is a _ neo- 
Marxian analysis, Postmaster General Farley 
could hardly go wrong in sending the book 
out as campaign material in carload lots. It 
demonstrates that Roosevelt, far from being 
an “un-American” radical, is in reality a 
bulwark against radicalism. Sophisticated 
political intelligence, says Mr. Hallgren, would 
realize as much. 


ate 


Lewis Corey in The Crisis of the Middle 
Class (Covici-Friede, $2.50) argues that in- 
dustrial progress has split the middle sections 
of society into the “old” middle class of small- 
scale entrepreneurs and the “new” middle 
class of landless and toolless technicians and 
white-collar workers. Since the “new” middle 
class owns no productive property (i. e., prop- 
erty used in the creation of other property), 
Mr. Corey thinks it will ultimately throw in 
its lot with the traditional proletariat to cre- 
ate a Communist collective order. From the 


standpoint of statistical analysis Mr. Corey 
agrees more or less with Alfred Bingham; 
analysis in Insurgent America, which was rp. 
viewed in these columns last month. But yy 
Corey and Mr. Bingham disagree as to th 
nature of the psychology of the “new” middle 
class. Mr. Corey thinks this group can lp 
brought to enlist in the “class war” on the 
side of the traditional proletariat; Mr. Bing. 
ham, on the other hand, thinks the “neyw’ 
middle class will act for itself before it wij 
submit to dominance by proletarian leaders, 
* * & 

In A Stone Came Rolling (Longmans, 
Green, $2.50) Fielding Burke (Olive Tilforg 
Dargan, as she used to be called when she 
was known for her poetry) writes a novel of 
labor troubles in the textile mill region of 
the Carolinas. Like Call Home the Heart, the 
predecessor to which A Stone Came Rolling 
is a sequel, this novel is infused with lyric 
beauty. In connection with the books by Mr. 
Corey and Mr. Bingham, it is interesting to 
observe that Fielding Burke believes labor 
organizers will get nowhere with the Carolina 
textile mill employes if they make it a prac: 
tice of insulting local religious prejudices, 
Miss Burke is a shrewd person; she can 
understand characters as far apart in men- 
tality as Ishma Hensley, a fervent Com- 
munist, and Bly Emberson, a liberal mil 
owner. She does not divide the sheep from 
the goats in her novel in any unnatural way; 
hence her novel succeeds as a novel. It also 
happens to be good polemics. 


As a writer, Miss Burke has marked indi- 
vidual flavor. Would that this were true of 
Belomor: The Building of the Baltic-White 
Sea Canal by Russia’s “Reforged” Prisoners, 
with an epilogue by Maxim Gorky (Smith & 
Haas, $3). Belomor is an example of what 
the Russians call “group composition.” Thirty- 
four individual authors wrote thirty-four indi- 
vidual sections of Belomor. Then the whole 
group, which included such well-known Rus- 
sian writers as A. Tolstoy, D. Mirsky, Gorky 
and V. Kataev, went over the job together, 
revising and cutting. Judging from the repeti- 
tion and the lack of cohesiveness in Belomor, 
the job might better have been turned over 
to a single capable rewrite man. 

Belomor is of more interest factually than 
esthetically. It records the fulfillment of 4 
dream of Peter the Great, who first con- 
ceived the idea of linking the lakes of Karelia 
with canals so that ships might sail from the 
Gulf of Finland to the White Sea without 
having to go down the Baltic, around Den- 
mark, up the coast of Norway and past the 
North Cape to Archangel. The canals were 
built by convict labor—by criminal and 
political prisoners of the Soviet Government 
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who were promised their freedom on the satis- 
factory completion of the work. 

With its accounts of the “reforging” of the 
characters of the prisoners through Socialist 
construction, Belomor does something to 
counteract the unpleasant effect in America 
of such books as Escape From the Soviets, 
I Speak for the Silent and Prisoner of the 
Ogpu. If it does not succeed in whitewash- 
ing the Ogpu, it at least shows that some 
Ogpu officials are men of high calibre and 
integrity, and that not all prisoners of the 
Soviet are maltreated. 

The most useful book of the year is The 
Columbia Encyclopedia, in one volume (Co- 
lumbia University Press, $17.50), compiled 
under the editorship of Dr. Clarke F. Ansley, 
who began work on it some eight years ago. 
This volume contains about 52,000 titles and 
some 5,000,000 words. It is particularly good 
on authors, giving complete lists of books 
under all auctorial names of any conceivable 
importance. And, believe it or not, The Co- 
lumbia Encyclopedia has humor, as_ the 
reader will learn if, for example, he looks to 
its pages for light on André Malraux’s claim 
to having discovered the site of the city of 
the Queen of Sheba from an airplane. The 
value of the thumbnail character sketches 
contained in the work may be quickly de- 
termined by turning to Clarence Darrow, 
Lewis Mumford and Deadwood Dick, to pick 
three at random. 


Ed Bell’s Fish on the Steeple (Farrar & 
Rinehart, $2.50) is an amusing, colloquially 
fluent story of a Tennessee siren and her 
effect on the yokels in the “flatwoods” dis- 
trict to the east of Nashville. John B. San- 
ford’s The Old Man’s Place (A. & C. Boni, 
$2.50) is a novel about three hard-boiled ex- 
doughboys who invade an Adirondack moun- 
tain farm. For lovers of Americana these 
books are indicated reading, as is also Evan 
Shipman’s Free-for-All (Scribner’s, $2.50), 
a collection of sketches about sulky drivers 
and trotting horses. David Lamson’s We Who 
Are About to Die (Scribner’s, $2.50) takes 
one behind the bars of Condemned Row in 
San Quentin prison. Peggy Bacon’s Cat- 
Calls (McBride, $2.50) consists of sharply 
etched verses and piquant drawings that are 
guaranteed to make hypocrites squirm. Fred- 
erick Prokosch’s The Asiatics (Harpers, 
$2.50) is a brilliant evocation of the Asiatic 
continent. In form The Asiatics is a travel 
diary of a bumming trip from Syria to China, 
but it is essentially a novel. Peter Quennell’s 
Byron: The Years of Fame (Viking, $3.50) is 
“another book about Byron,” but it is unique 
for the way in which it relates Byron to early 
nineteenth century industrial as well as 
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cultural backgrounds. Edward Dean Sulli- 
van’s The Fabulous Wilson Mizner (Henkle, 
$3) is about the wit who married the widow 
of Charles T. Yerkes, who is the prototype of 
the “Frank Cowperwood” of Dreiser’s The 
Financier and The Titan. Mr. Dreiser’s book 
is useful for its pictures of the more vulgarly 
ostentatious aspects of American pre-war 
society. 


What Price Foreign Trade 


THE NEW DEAL AND FOREIGN TRADE. By Alonzo 


E. Taylor. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1935. $3. 


HE New Deal Administration, urged on 

by Secretaries Hull and Wallace, is cau- 

tiously experimenting with reciprocal trade 
schemes with several of the nations of this 
hemisphere. But, generally speaking, this 
country has at the present time no well-defined 
foreign trade policy. Secretary Wallace be- 
wailed this fact in his recent pamphlet, America 
Must Choose, in which he proposed that the 
United States should work toward a balanced 
economy based on planning and embracing 
agriculture, urban industry and foreign trade. 
Dr. Taylor devotes himself mainly to the task 
of refuting Secretary Wallace’s arguments, but 
also takes the opportunity to point out diffi- 
culties in the alternative schemes of self-suffi- 
ciency and internationalism. 


Mussolini’s Italy 


MUSSOLINI’S ITALY. By Herman Finer. 
Henry Holt & Co., 1935. $3.75. 


T is hard to conceive of a book on fascism that 
I is without some sort of bias. In Dr. Finer’s 
study, which comes as near as possible to 
being completely objective, there are occa- 
sional signs that the author prefers democracy. 
But Mussolini and the system he has created 
are given their due. Interested less in eco- 
nomics than in administration, Dr. Finer views 
the Fascist State as a very efficient machine 
for ruling a nation according to plan. As an 
analysis of the Fascist theory and practice of 
government, with a minimum of space devoted 
to Fascist economic and social camouflage, 
Mussolini’s Italy is highly satisfactory. 


THE ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL POSITION OF 
ITALY. Issued by the Information Department, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. Second Revised 
Edition. New York: Oxford University Press, 1935. 
85 cents. 


A compact survey of Italy’s resources, fin- 
ance, trade, unemployment, budget, indebt- 
edness, standards of living and so forth but- 
tressed with numerous statistics. 


New York: 


Dictatorship Once More 


DICTATORSHIP AND DEMOCRACY. By Sir John A. 
R. Marriott. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1935. $3.75. 


HIS is a discussion by an English historian 
of dictatorships and democracies from the 
City States of ancient Greece down to the 

present time. While convinced in his own mind 
of the excellence of the British form of gov- 
ernment for the British, he declares that there 


Continued on Page XIII 
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It’s easy to telephone, but there’s nothing 
easy about giving you good telephone ser- 
vice. It takes many thousands of trained 
employees to do that. 

A considerable part of this work is han- 
dled by the Central Office men. Their job 
is to safeguard service—to prevent trouble 
from getting a start. They are constantly 
testing lines, circuits, switchboards and 
other equipment — working with outside 
repair men—performing the thousand and 
one tasks that keep things running right 
and prevent their going wrong. This work 


Skilled maintenance men guard your telephone service day 
and night. Asa result of their vigilance, both local and long 
distance calls go through more quickly and accurately. 


goes on twenty-four hours a day — every 
day in the year. 

The “trouble shooters” of the Bell Sys- 
tem work quickly, effectively because of 
careful training and long experience. Their 
loyalty, skill and resourcefulness are a 
priceless tradition of the telephone 
business. 

It is no accident that your telephone goes 
along for so many months without trouble 
of any kind. The Bell System gives this 
country the most efficient, reliable tele- 
phone service in the world. 


Bell Telephone System 
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A Program for Republicans 


By THEODORE CHRISTIANSON* 


NE of the political comments cur- 
O rently heard is that the Republi- 
can party needs a leader. A dozen 
men, more or less, have been led in re- 
view before the American public, with 
the thought that among them might 
be one who would appear strong and 
adroit enough to cross swords suc- 
cessfully with the winner of the 1932 
match. 

In view of the rather well-founded 
suspicion that in the last contest the 
judges decided as they did not be- 
cause they liked the winner more but 
because they liked the loser less, it is 
possible that the managers now laying 
the plans for 1936 are too much con- 
cerned about a candidate. Perhaps 
they overlook the importance of fac- 
tors that may be more decisive in the 
forthcoming encounter. 

Signs are present that as in many 
former campaigns the Republicans 
are putting undue reliance on emo- 


*Mr. Christianson, three times Republi- 
can Governor of Minnesota, is now serv- 
ing his second term in the national House 
of Representatives. 


tion as a guarantee of victory. To 
that end old slogans are already be- 
ing rehearsed, and the glories of past 
achievements recalled. It is true that 
psychology is important; but those 
who employ it must make sure that 
the methods used are suited to the 
temper of the voters they seek to in- 
fluence. Battle cries have a way of 
becoming outmoded. 

There was a time when the Repub- 
lican party could win elections on the 
plea that it had freed the slaves and 
saved the Union. The present genera- 
tion takes the Union for granted, and 
many of the descendants of the 
emancipated Negroes, struggling with 
economic and social problems of their 
own, are wondering what kind of slav- 
ery they have been freed from. 

After the issues of the Civil War 
had begun to lose their appeal, the 
Republican party continued in almost 
uninterrupted control at Washington 
by pointing to the coincidence that 
the panic of 1893 began with the sec- 
ond inauguration of Grover Cleveland 
and ended shortly after William Mc- 
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Kinley’s induction into the Presi- 
dency. 

The “full dinner pail” was an effec- 
tive slogan, although a dangerous one. 
It might have occurred to Mark 
Hanna, who is credited with its in- 
vention, and to later Republican 
strategists who made good use of it, 
that sooner or later hard times would 
come during a Republican adminis- 
tration. In that event a public taught 
to exaggerate the effect of political 
policies on economic conditions would 
naturally assume that the Republican 
party was the villain in the piece. 

Perhaps the only thing that could 
have saved the G. O. P. from the fate 
of being hoist by its own petard 
would have been another “Democratic 
panic” severe enough to destroy what 
was left of the people’s faith in the 
Democratic party. Such a panic al- 
most came. A lagging heart during 
the first two years of the Wilson ad- 
ministration was a warning that 
another depression was near. But the 
World War shot adrenalin into the 
economic veins and postponed the 
threatened collapse. The events of 
October, 1929, and thereafter spoiled 
the “full dinner pail’ as a trade-mark 
of the Republican party. 


Obviously the Republicans cannot 
win the next election by using the old 
slogans, by reciting past achieve- 
ments, or by attempting to reawaken 
the emotions of a generation ago. Nor 
can they win merely by offering a 
persuasive candidate, even if they 
find one who can out-talk and out- 
smile the present occupant of the 
White House. The strategy of 1936 
calls for a careful selection of the ter- 
rain on which the battle is to be 
fought. It calls for a discriminating 
choice of issues. It calls for a realistic 
program. 

It is a mistake to assume that the 
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Republicans must attack every part of 
the New Deal. To do so would be poor 
tactics, for it would be paying too 
high a compliment. An administration 
that has been almost notorious for its 
inconsistency hardly deserves credit 
for complete consistency even in error. 
Furthermore, wholesale opposition 
gives the defender an advantage; it 
not only enables him to pick the is- 
sues, but to decide which side of each 
issue he will defend. 

There are some New Deal measures 
which, although not flawless, have 
merit. The Federal blue-sky law and 
the act providing for the regulation of 
securities exchanges have helped to 
abate admitted evils. The Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation has re- 
stored confidence in banks among 
small depositors. The Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation and the Farm Credit 
Administration, continuing activities 
conducted during the Republican ré- 
gime but expanded to meet emergency 
demands, have saved many homes and 
farms. These agencies and measures 
are so generally approved that they 
arouse no dispute. 

A winning Republican platform 
must be more than a platform of nega- 
tion. It must do more than call atten- 
tion to Democratic derelictions, how- 
ever numerous and serious they may 
have been. It must state clearly with- 
out straddling or equivocation what 
the Republicans propose to do when 
they return to power. It must disclose 
how they intend to deal with the 
major economic problems. 

From the standpoint both of na- 
tional economy and of the number of 
voters whose interests are concerned, 
agriculture and unemployment are the 
most important. The present adminis- 
tration has failed to see that these 
problems are interrelated. If it had 
understood the connection between 
them, it probably would not have 
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adopted acreage reduction as a perma- 
nent national policy. 

One of the reasons why the cities 
have 10,000,000 unemployed is that 
during the decade of 1920-30 approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 rural people moved 
to town. It is true that 2,000,000 of 
them have returned, but 4,000,000 re- 
main. Industry, even with a revival of 
activity, cannot absorb the 10,000,000, 
and agriculture, while operating on a 
reduced acreage, cannot take back its 
4,000,000. The result is a log-jam that 
cannot be broken without removing 
the restrictions on agricultural pro- 
duction. With the progressive develop- 
ment of the present farm program, 
more families will have to leave the 
land, more people will crowd into the 
cities to compete for jobs, wages will 
become lower and unemployment 
worse. 

The Republican party will have to 
meet this situation realistically. It 
cannot do so by only repealing the 


Agricultural Adjustment Act. In fact, 
to promise to do so before putting 
measures for the effective rehabilita- 


tion of agriculture into operation 
would be fatal. It would be a worse 
mistake than the one the Democrats 
have made. 

The administration’s fundamental 
error was not in giving the farmer 
such temporary relief as AAA affords, 
but in regarding a measure that at 
best is an emergency device as a final 
answer to the farm problem. Republi- 
cans must insist that AAA is inade- 
quate, since it does not solve the farm 
problem, but admit that it affords a 
breathing spell while a solution is 
found. If the Republicans will take 
that stand and contend that if the 
AAA is continued as a permanent pol- 
icy it will destroy agriculture instead 
of saving it, they will seize an impreg- 
nable sector on the 1936 battlefront. 

The administration is vulnerable, 
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for it has done nothing to rectify the 
condition which made a temporary 
acreage reduction necessary. It has 
neutralized the withdrawal of millions 
of acres from cultivation by bringing 
millions of acres of irrigated land into 
production. It has permitted the 
American market to be flooded with 
unprecedented imports of food prod- 
ucts from abroad. It has failed to act 
effectively to open export outlets for 
agricultural surpluses. By withdraw- 
ing from the London Economic Con- 
ference it blocked the most construc- 
tive effort that had yet been made to 
reopen the clogged channels of inter- 
national trade. It has negotiated trade 
agreements, it is true, but these have 
in the main discriminated against 
agriculture in favor of industry. The 
most notable instance is the recent 
agreement with Canada, in which the 
interests of dairy farmers and potato 
growers were sacrificed in order to 
create an outlet for manufacturers of 
farm machinery. 

Secretary Wallace tried to justify 
the Canadian treaty on the ground 
that opening markets for more indus- 
trial goods abroad would increase the 
capacity of the industrial worker to 
buy food products and would thereby 
help the farmer—an argument that 
has been met with cold scorn when- 
ever Republicans have used it to jus- 
tify the protective tariff. 

American agriculture was estab- 
lished on an export basis, and it can- 
not become prosperous egain unless 
foreign outlets are created to take the 
place of those which have been closed 
since the war. Let it be granted that 
we cannot expect, for some time, 2 
full restoration of the European mar- 
ket. Europe’s present debtor situation, 
her depreciated currencies and the 
fear of another war which has im- 
pelled almost every nation beyond the 
Atlantic to seek greater economic 
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self-sufficiency—these are barriers 
that cannot be removed immediately. 

James G. Blaine foresaw forty-five 
years ago that eventually a more 
nearly self-supporting Europe would 
force us to seek markets in other 
parts of the world. When the McKin- 
ley tariff bill was under considera- 
tion, he wrote a letter to the chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee criti- 
cizing the measure because it did not 
contain a paragraph or a line that 
would “open the market for another 
bushel of wheat or another barrel of 
pork” in Mexico, South and Central 
America and the islands of the Carib- 
bean. He declared that “our field of 
commercial development and progress 
lies south of us,” cautioned Congress 
that if it placed the products of the 
countries to the south on the free list 
it would “close the door for a profita- 
ble reciprocity” against the United 
States, and advised raising duties as 
leverage for trade concessions. 

The Republican party could do no 
better than accept, even at this late 
day, Blaine’s wise counsel. It should 
advocate abandonment of the proce- 
dure by which Secretary Hull in star- 
chamber sessions is trading away vital 
American interests, and demand in- 
stead the essential features of the 
plan proposed by George N. Peek and 
rejected by the present administra- 
tion. It should promise to repeal the 
Reciprocal Tariff Act, which is not 
reciprocal because concessions grant- 
ed in agreements made under its 
authority extend not only to the con- 
tracting parties but to all countries 
that can claim a “most-favored-na- 
tion” status. 

We are the world’s largest consumer 
of coffee; let Brazil take our wheat, 
beef and pork in exchange. We use 
more rubber than any other country, 
and we import great quantities of silk, 
sisal, tea and cacao. We can wield a 
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great leverage. Let the nations which 
produce these and other noncompeti- 
tive agricultural products find here a 
free market, but only on the condition 
that they accept in return such of our 
products as do not compete with 
theirs. Under such a scheme it should 
be possible to return to production a 
large part of the acreage that the 
Brain Trusters have withdrawn. 

There are several types of mecha- 
nism by which such bilateral ex- 
changes of commodities might be fa- 
cilitated. One suggestion is that an im- 
port duty be imposed, for instance, on 
coffee, but that it be remitted if the 
importer presents vouchers showing 
exports of American farm products of 
equal value to the country from which 
the coffee came. Another plan contem- 
plates the use of export debentures. 
The drafting of a specific formula is, 
however, a job for foreign-trade ex- 
perts, not for politicians. 

The post-war policy of continuing, 
by imprudent loans and other artifi- 
cial means, an abnormal demand for 
our industrial goods abroad, while the 
home market was allowed to dry up, 
was, from the standpoint of industry’s 
long-range interests, not only unwise 
but nearly disastrous. Society, origi- 
nating in an agricultural economy, has 
been modified by industrial develop- 
ment, but the foundation of stable and 
enduring States has always been in 
the soil. Industrialism has brought 
America comforts and ease, but in- 
dustry is obviously limited, in the long 
run, to the service of national needs. 
To industrialize the nation beyond 
that point, in an endeavor to spread 
industrial goods throughout the world, 
instantly puts our people in competi- 
tion with the cheap labor of China and 
Japan. The exchange of agricultural 
surpluses with foreign countries must 
be considered as much sounder, when 
all the facts of the national economy 
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WAR EPUBLICAN 
WR DEMOCRATIC 


The Republican task: To reverse the Democratic landslide of 1932 


are considered, than increased indus- 
trial development which will destroy 
the agriculture upon which the nation 
has grown strong and great. 

The Republican party has the fur- 
ther responsibility of outlining in defi- 
nite terms a fiscal policy which, while 
recognizing adequately every national 
obligation, will save the government 
and the people from financial collapse. 
A blanket promise of “economy” will 
hardly suffice, for that name has so 
long been taken in vain that it no 
longer carries conviction. 

There must be an end to deficits, 
That pledge involves a willingness to 
increase taxes and to reduce expendi- 
tures until income and outgo balance. 
Taxes are painful, and promises to 
raise them are not generally consid- 
ered good political strategy. But I 
have enough confidence in the voters 
to believe that, when it is pointed out 
to them that the alternative of higher 
taxes is a continuing deficit, a mount- 
ing public debt and finally a runaway 
inflation, they will choose the lesser 


of two evils. I believe, too, that the 
disclosure that a year’s revenue from 
taxes designed to “soak the rich” will 
support the Federal Government for 
only eleven days in the style to which 
it has become accustomed has con- 
vinced almost everybody that it is im- 
possible to shift the burden of profli- 
gacy to a few, and that it is the com- 
mon people who must eventually pay 
most of the bills of an extravagant 
administration. 

Whenever anybody suggests re- 
trenchment, the usual retort is: 
“You’re not going to let people 
starve?” No party would let people 
starve; no party could. No govern- 
ment that failed to use its resources 
to relieve human misery would last 
long. The question is not whether the 
Republican party will let people starve 
but whether it will or can eliminate 
the abuses and extravagances that 
have crept into the administration of 
relief, 

It can discontinue the-> wasteful 
practice of maintaining in each State 
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a politically motivated and hastily 
assembled relief organization that 
parallels a State Welfare Department 
already organized and functioning 
efficiently. It can insure the Federal 
Government against imprudent use of 
its funds, by distributing them among 
the States on the basis of the number 
of persons unemployed, making due 
allowance for seasonal and sectional 
differences in the cost of living. It can 
eliminate the discrimination by which 
some States have been required to 
carry a large part of the relief burden 
and others practically none. It can 
frankly recognize that the dole is no 
more demoralizing than make-believe 
work and costs two-thirds less. 

Lewis W. Douglas, President Roose- 
velt’s first Director of the Budget, has 
declared that $1,200,000,000 a year 
would take care of the actual relief 
needs of the nation. If he is right, it 
would seem that there is little justifi- 
cation for incurring annual deficits of 
$3,500,000,000. 

Reorganizing the relief administra- 
tion does not exhaust the possibilities 
for retrenchment. There might be an 
end to expensive experiments in the 
public ownership and operation of in- 
dustries, an abandonment of Passa- 
maquoddy and a suspension of irriga- 
tion projects until demand for farm 
products so nearly catches up with 
supply that it becomes no longer 
necessary to pay farmers for leaving 
their acres fallow. 

There might be a cessation of the 
practice of making lump-sum appro- 
priations for public works, with pow- 
ers that permit the President to use 
money intended for other purposes to 
supplement regular appropriations for 
the army and navy and to add to the 
personnel and expand the activities of 
the regular government departments. 

There might be a refusal to repeat 
such pump-priming adventures as 
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PWA and WPA which, designed to re- 
vive industry by pouring out the peo- 
ple’s money in lavish streams, must 
result instead in drawing capital away 
from productive enterprises and there- 
by prolonging the depression they 
were intended to cure. 

In its 1936 economy plank the Re- 
publican party need not hesitate to be 
specific, for there is obviously suffi- 
cient material for a bill of particulars 
long enough to convince even the most 
skeptical that there can be retrench- 
ment without taking bread out of the 
mouths of the unemployed. 

While the most obvious result of 
recurring deficits is a public debt 
which, unless wiped out by inflation, 
will be felt sooner or later in crushing 
taxes, there are some more immediate 
consequences that are generally over- 
looked. Since these deficits are met by 
issuing tax-exempt securities, there 
is an attractive opportunity for the 
public to escape the risks attendant 
upon investment in private business. 
Thus the spending program, designed 
to revive business and promote em- 
ployment, is one of the most potent 
factors in retarding recovery. 

Imposing high taxes on incomes 
from private business, while exempt- 
ing incomes from Federal, State and 
municipal bonds, can result only in 
keeping capital out of private enter- 
prise and forcing it into government 
enterprise, thus handicapping eco- 
nomic individualism and promoting 
socialism. If socialism is sound it does 
not need this advantage, which the 
administration has given it in the 
Tennessee Valley and elsewhere. If it 
is not sound it should not have it. 

Recently a well-known publisher 
announced that he was leaving Cali- 
fornia because his income tax, State 
and Federal, amounted to 90 per cent 
of his income. With tax-free State 
bonds available, yielding 2 per cent, 
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such a man could not afford to put 
money into any private venture that 
did not promise at least 20 per cent 
gross. It should be apparent that the 
practice of financing government ex- 
penditures by issuing tax-exempt 
bonds, especially when coupled with 
high income-tax rates, tends to main- 
tain interest rates on long-time loans 
at a level that is out of line with gen- 
eral incomes. 


The Republican party should pledge 
itself definitely to a reform which the 
present administration has publicly 
espoused but covertly blocked—a con- 
stitutional amendment permitting the 
taxation of income from Federal, 
State and municipal bonds. With such 
an amendment the Republican party 
would have the credit for removing 
the artificial factor that maintains 
interest rates above their natural 
level. Thus there would be a fairer 
division of the national income be- 


tween those who labor, manage and 
take risks and those who merely hold 
a mortgage on the plant. This would 


be a sound “share-the-wealth” pro- 
gram—one that would stimulate busi- 
ness and revive industry by increas- 
ing the net buying power of the mil- 
lions who are oppressed by usury. 

The Republican party must take 
up again its battle against monopoly, 
begun many years ago and pressed 
vigorously by Theodore Roosevelt. If 
it does not do so, it will handicap it- 
self in its attacks upon the major 
New Dea! policies which accept 
monopoly as their essential in- 
gredient. 


If not the original AAA, at least 
all the little AAA’s, including the 
Bankhead Cotton Act and the War- 
ren Potato Act, employ the methods 
of monopoly. They limit the number 
of producers in the field, their effec- 
tive capacity and the amount that 
each may produce for the market. 
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The parent NRA and its first-born, 
the Guffey Coal Act, also follow the 
economics of scarcity, which is the 
economics of monopoly. Some of the 
NRA codes actually provided for 
price fixing; others legalized “under- 
standings” that had been prohibited 
by the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
Price agreements were enforced by 
legal sanctions, the classic example 
being the jail sentence suffered by 
the luckless tailor who charged his 
customer 35 cents instead of 40, not 
suspecting that pressing clothes was 
interstate commerce and as such sub- 
ject to Federal regulation. 

A member of the Cabinet has de- 
clared that “America must choose.” 
Perhaps the most important choice 
she will have to make is between free 
competition and a regimented eco- 
nomic order. In making that choice 
she must understand the implications. 
Experience with regimentation has 
shown that it leads to more regimen- 
tation. When government interferes 
in one field it causes upsets which 
make it necessary to interfere in an- 
other. Finally, the machinery of con- 
trol becomes too complicated to be 
operated by a democracy, and a dicta- 
tor takes the place of that debating 
society which is called Congress. The 
drift leads inevitably to a form of so- 
cial organization in which political 
power and economic power are one. 
The pattern may be either fascism or 
communism. 

It is fair to assume that the youth- 
ful adventurers who are steering the 
boat into dangerous waters do not 
expect to be caught in the currents 
which sweep toward Niagara. Their 
optimism and good intentions, how- 
ever, do not lessen the real danger 
that we shall, unless we turn back, 
meet the fate that has overtaken 
others, 

If we do not accept the New Deal, 
which is regimentation by the govern- 
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ment, what then? Can we trust the 
owners of the economic machine to 
operate it in the general interest? If 
not, can the machine function without 
controls? 

Those who would allow the economic 
order to fall into the hands of a junta 
of capitalists are making as great an 
error as those who would turn it over 
to a junta of politicians. There is great 
similarity, in fact, between the philos- 
ophy which would let politicians merge 
economic power with political power, 
and that which would leave supreme 
economic power in the hands of a 
group of wealthy men who by reason 
of their control over the lives of the 
people can also wield supreme political 
power, 

Concentration of business and in- 
dustry, instead of serving the ends of 
capitalism, as most people assume, 
helps to destroy capitalism, for after 
an industry has been gathered into 
one unit, or a few units, it will be all 
the easier for the politicians of the fu- 
ture to substitute a soviet committee 
for the board of directors. 
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Happily America’s choice is not nec- 
essarily between State monopoly and 
capitalistic monopoly — between the 
political and economic tyranny of a 
Brain Trust and the economic and po- 
litical tyranny of a Money Trust. For 
a century or more we managed to get 
along without either, for we had 
competition, and with competition we 
did not need regimentation. Competi- 
tion is capitalism’s traditional regula- 
tor—the only regulator that man has 
thus far discovered that works. When 
competition ceased to be effective, cap- 
italism became unstable and erratic, 
at once a capricious despot and the 
unwilling victim of bureaucratic inter- 
ference. 

The New Deal administration, try- 
ing to preserve capitalism by regi- 
menting business and protecting mo- 
nopoly, has only brought it nearer to 
its doom. Perhaps the Republican 
party, following the first Roosevelt, 
will accept the challenge to save capi- 
talism by throttling monopoly and 
substituting competition for bureau- 
cratic control. 





The Year’s Tangled Diplomacy 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS* 


HE closing weeks of 1935 saw 
spread before the world a pano- 
rama of international strife and na- 
tional unrest unparalleled since the 
armistice. So vast in extent and so 
complicated in detail was this spec- 
tacle of rivalry and conflict, of clash- 
ing ambitions and of manoeuvrings 
for power, and so bewildering the 
shifts in combination and coalitions, 
as to make it well nigh impossible to 
appraise with exactitude events whose 
menace to world peace was neverthe- 
less unmistakable. 

In these December days war was 
actually in progress on two continents 
and visibly threatening on a third. In 
Asia Japanese troops were pouring 
through the Great Wall charged with 
the mission to create a new puppet 
State in North China carved out of 
the five northernmost Provinces. In 
Africa Italian troops were painfully 
struggling to overcome the triple ob- 
stacles of climate, terrain and native 
methods of warfare and create a new 
Roman Empire in another corner of 
the Dark Continent. 

Inevitably, however, interest cen- 
tred in Europe, where Fascist Italy 
stood at bay, menaced by the posse of 
the League of Nations, headed by 
Great Britain, and visibly balancing 
between launching a war of despera- 
tion against that nation and enduring 
a siege carrying with it the threat of 
slow strangulation by means of eco- 
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nomic embargo. Concomitantly, Nazi 
Germany weighed uneasily the oppor- 
tunities and the implications that a 
League war upon Italy must have 
for it. 

Viewed in retrospect, it was already 
clear that the year 1935 had brought 
with it three major changes in the 
face of European affairs: (1) The 
coalition of great powers which, with 
American aid, had conquered Ger- 
many in the World War, had defini- 
tively disintegrated; (2) Great Britain 
had snatched from feeble and fum- 
bling French hands the leadership of 
Europe; (3) Great Britain was pat- 
ently setting out to make the League 
of Nations the basis of a balance of 
power policy in Europe and a status 
quo policy in the portions of the world 
in which British imperial interests 
were important. 

Of these three transformations the 
disintegration of the wartime associa- 
tion of Great Britain, France and Italy 
had been the earliest. It had come 
without warning, too, because as late 
as the Stresa Conference in April 
those three nations had reunited under 
the threat implicit in German rearma- 
ment and appeared to be resolved to 
maintain the demilitarized zone on 
the Rhine and to preserve on the Dan- 
ube the status quo of the Paris Con- 
ference. At Geneva in May, too, the 
Soviet Union had added its support to 
this combination as had the nations of 
the Little Entente. 

Once again, Germany had seemed 
surrounded by a circle of steel. Mor- 
ally isolated, still staggering under 
the impact of the great depression, 
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the Nazi Reich stood condemned to 
weakness in the presence of the over- 
whelming strength of the Stresa front 
even when her ambitious program of 
rearmament should be achieved. On 
the surface, too, the European situa- 
tion had seemed less fraught with 
immediate danger than for many 
months, In fact, the general situation 
had looked more promising than at 
any moment since the advent of Hitler. 

Then with startling suddenness the 
British destroyed the Stresa front, 
aroused the suspicion of their French 
and Italian allies and gave the signal 
for a new race in armaments. The 
British action that produced these sin- 
ister results was the negotiation of a 
separate naval treaty with Germany 
which, on the one hand, permitted it 
to build a navy twice as large as that 
allowed by the Treaty of Versailles 
and, on the other, exacted the pledge 
that the German strength in various 
categories other than submarines 
should not exceed 35 per cent of the 
British. 

The French and Italians thus beheld 
the British, who had joined them at 
Stresa and Geneva in April and June 
in condemning Germany’s unilateral 
repudiation of the military clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles, compounding 
a similar felony, in order to obtain for 
themselves in respect of Germany a 
naval ratio satisfactory to their own 
appraisal of their national needs. Ger- 
man statesmanship could, moreover, 
point with pride to its having broken 
through the circle established at 
Stresa and to its having dug a gulf 
between London and Rome and Paris. 
The distrust thus created in the mind 
of Premier Laval as to the motives 
and methods of his British associates 
was, moreover, destined to have evil 
consequences in the Ethiopian crisis 
now approaching. 

The decline and fall of French su- 
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premacy in Europe had begun with 
the disarmament conferenee of 1932 
in Geneva. There the refusal of the 
French to consent to any revision of 
the armament limitations imposed 
upon Germany by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles unless balanced by British 
commitments assuring the perma- 
nence of the territorial status quo in 
Central Europe had aroused British 
criticism on the ground that those 
limitations had been responsible in 
the end for Germany’s position after 
Hitler’s rise to power. French intran- 
sigence seemed in British eyes one of 
the major causes of the fall of the 
German Republic and the later with- 
drawal of Germany from the confer- 
ence and the League as well. 

Britain and France were thus mo- 
mentarily estranged at the precise 
moment when Germany’s departure 
from Geneva and announcement of a 
purpose to rearm without further con- 
cern for the Treaty of Versailles 
brought France face to face with the 
supreme crisis in her post-war his- 
tory. Although defiant, Hitler was at 
the moment comparatively helpless, 
for if French armies were now to be 
sent into Germany all resistance could 
doubtless be crushed. It was the mo- 
ment when German rearmament could 
be prevented. France had now either 
to strike or to become reconciled to 
seeing Germany rearm and regain its 
old position as the strongest Conti- 
nental State. 

From Warsaw and Belgrade—in 
fact, from the capitals of most of the 
Eastern European allies of the French 
—the same message reached Paris. 
Polish and Serb armies were ready to 
move with the French; Czechoslovakia 
was preparing to keep her pledges; 
Rumania was not less willing to do 
her part. Everywhere, even among 
diplomats in Washington, the hour 
was reckoned decisive and the news 
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of a French deci- 
sion to move was 
awaited with eager 
confidence. But it 
was awaited in 
vain. France first 
wavered and then 
halted. 

The explanation 
of this hesitation 
and weakness, by 
which France lost 
her primacy in Eu- 
rope, was simple. 
Already the nation 
was torn by domes- 
tic political strife; 
the scandal of the 
Stavisky case pois- 
oned the air; the 
passions that were 
to find expression 
shortly in the Paris riots of Feb. 6, 
1934, were already loosed. Paralyzed 


by the rising tide of domestic unrest, 


French statesmanship could only 
stand idly by while the reins of pow- 
er, held for more than a decade, 
slipped out of its hands. 

The effects of this enforced renunci- 
ation were swiftly disclosed. Almost 
immediately Poland, long the chief 
French ally, made a non-aggression 
pact with Germany and passed defini- 
tively out of the French orbit. Simul- 
taneously, French influence in the Lit- 
tle Entente began to crumble. In so 
far as Yugoslavia was concerned, it 
would sink almost to zero when King 
Alexander lost his life in Marseilles 
the following Autumn. Increasingly, 
too, Prague and even Bucharest would 
look to Moscow. In one word, the allies 
of France had begun to think only of 
saving themselves. 

he “blood bath” in Germany in 
June, 1934, the putsch in Vienna in 
July, on the one hand, aroused British 
indignation, and, on the other, de- 


Where Italy and her possessions (in black) threaten the 
“‘life-line’’?’ between England and India 


stroyed Mussolini’s last hope of con- 
structing a united front between Ber- 
lin and Rome. Thereafter relations 
between France and Great Britain 
became momentarily closer, while 
Franco-Italian disputes were gradual- 
ly softened until in January, 1935, 
Laval and Mussolini reached a final 
settlement. But a rapprochement be- 
tween Italy and France constituted a 
further cause of dissatisfaction among 
all the Little Entente States and par- 
ticularly in Yugoslavia. 

By midsummer, when the Ethiopian 
crisis became acute, French influence 
in Europe had touched the lowest 
point in post-war history. At home a 
clash between Fascists and Radicals, 
rising to the proportions of an actual 
civil war, became daily a greater pos- 
sibility. Abroad Germany was arming 
without further concern for French 
opposition, and France’s Eastern allies 
were looking either to Berlin or Mos- 
cow or weighing the comparative 
benefits of the German and the Soviet 
orientation. Only the Franco-Italian 
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partnership seemed firm, and it had 
become Laval’s chief reliance as it 
was his sole achievement in foreign 
affairs. 

The steps by which Great Britain 
mounted swiftly to European leader- 
ship and to the commanding réle at 
Geneva still remain somewhat obscure. 
As late as June, 1935, it is clear that 
the Tory government still regarded 
the League of Nations with the same 
cool distaste that it had always felt. 
Even in early August, moreover, it 
still outwardly acquiesced in Musso- 
lini’s Ethiopian adventure. Those who 
were in England during the Summer 
report that the general British opin- 
ion was that Ethiopia was destined to 
turn out like the Manchurian episode 
—regrettable but beyond help. 

The British peace plebiscite of June 
and the imminence of a general elec- 
tion forced Baldwin’s hand. Some 
11,000,000 Britons had voted for the 
League and more than 6,000,000 for 
military sanctions. The outcome of the 
next election plainly depended upon 
the decision the Tory government 
teok in the Ethiopian affair, which 
constituted a direct challenge to the 
League. Thus, almost overnight, Bald- 
win changed from passive assent to 
open opposition. Anthony Eden was 
sent to Rome to tell Mussolini he must 
renounce his great enterprise. When 
the new Caesar, one foot already 
across his Rubicon, declined to heed 
Eden’s warning, Sir Samuel Hoare 
went to Geneva to rouse the League 
against Italy and the British Home 
Fleet was dispatched to the Mediter- 
ranean to give effect alike to League 
actions and British purposes. 

The British intervention at Geneva 
produced immediate and far-reaching 
results. Ever since the Manchurian 
episode the prestige of the League 
had been declining. The collapse of the 
Disarmament Conference had been a 
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well nigh final blow. Despairing of 
turning it to further use as the guar- 
antor of the status quo in Europe, be- 
cause of the British veto, the French 
had retired from Geneva, which they 
had long dominated, and had sought 
security in their several bargains with 
Moscow and Rome. 

Nevertheless, the League remained 
what it had always been, namely, a 
potential force in the hands of any 
great power that was ready to give its 
support to the principle of security 
achieved by collective action. Where- 
as the great powers, from start to fin- 
ish, had seen in the League only an in- 
strument to serve their own interests 
and had used or rejected its machin- 
ery as it served their own ends, all the 
smaller countries had from the outset 
regarded it as an agency of incredible 
value to themselves. The League was, 
in fact, both a forum in which they 
could make their voices heard and, 
perhaps, an association of nations 
whose combined strength would for- 
tify them against attack by more pow- 
erful neighbors. Thus not merely the 
neutrals of the last war—for example, 
the Scandinavian States, Holland and 
Spain—but the succession States and 
the nations of the Little Entente, in 
particular, welcomed the creation of 
the League and sought always to 
strengthen it. 

While France dominated Geneva, 
her strength had rested upon the sup- 
port of the smaller States that feared 
Germany or Hungary. When, France 
having gone, Great Britain stepped 
into the breach and undertook to de- 
fend Ethiopia in the name of Geneva, 
every small State on the Continent 
hailed the British action and most of 
them rushed instantly to the support 
of Great Britain. Even the Soviet 
Union, now under the direct and dou- 
ble menace of Japanese plans in the 
East and German designs in the West, 
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rallied to the British side. In effect, 
therefore, Great Britain became the 
champion of the status quo in Europe 
and all the satisfied but threatened 
peoples stood behind her—all but 
France. 

France suddenly found herself torn 
between the conflicting purposes of 
the two countries upon whose support 
she now depended for her own se- 
curity. To her the Italian army and 
the British fleet were equally essen- 
tial for safety, and a quarrel between 
Britain and Italy would mean bestow- 
ing upon Germany an incalculable op- 
portunity. Desperately the Laval Cab- 
inet, therefore, strove to prevent an 
open break between London and Rome. 
Inevitably, however, France was towed 
after Great Britain, because she was 
a member of the League and the law 
of Geneva was unmistakable. Italy 
had been guilty of an aggression; the 
pledges taken by the member coun- 
tries bound them to support a victim 
of aggression; France was a member 
nation. 

Laval’s hesitations and vacillations 
completed the destruction of French 
prestige and influence in Europe. At 
home, the Right, which championed 
Italy, and the Left, which stood with 
Great Britain, again clashed. Abroad, 
the British dispatched the brutally 
frank warning that failure to stand 
with them now would mean the end 
of Locarno and the absence of their 
support if and when Germany under- 
took to reoccupy the demilitarized 
zone on the Rhine or to destroy the 
territorial clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles elsewhere. Step by step, 
therefore, reluctant and protesting 
but in the end condemned to yield, the 
French gave ground until they had at 
last not merely agreed to all forms 
of economic sanctions but promised to 
stand with the British if these sanc- 
tions led to an Italian attack. 
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The British were thus once more 
masters of Europe; in fact, not since 
the days of Castlereagh and Welling- 
ton had their prestige stood so high. 
On the other hand, they were con- 
fronted—and still are as these lines 
are written—by the Italian problem. 
With the dispatch of the British home 
fleet to the Mediterranean, Mussolini 
had been put in a situation in which 
he must either obtain a face-saving 
settlement in Africa or surrender on 
terms fatal to his own prestige, to the 
Fascist régime and to the pride of- 
Italy as a first-class power. But any 
sacrifice of Ethiopian territory to 
satisfy Italian necessities constituted 
a betrayal of the principles of Geneva, 
which Britain had now championed 
uncompromisingly. 

The real question, however, went 
far deeper. Little by little the British 
had been brought by events to per- 
ceive that Fascist Italy, which they 
had taken lightly, had become not 
merely a strong nation but also one 
inspired by ambitious dreams. When 
the home fleet had been sent to the 
Mediterranean the British were still 
under the impression that Mussolini 
was bluffing and that this sharp 
stroke would call his bluff. But when 
he responded by sending divisions to 
the frontier of Egypt and concentrat- 
ing air squadrons to threaten Malta 
and Cairo, then at last the British 
realized that they had underestimated 
the significance of the Fascist phe- 
nomenon. 

Was it necessary then to crush an 
Italy, unexpectedly strong and led by 
a dictator obviously determined, or 
could a nation now fanatically flam- 
ing with anti-British emotions safely 
be left intact, occupying a position 
and possessing military and naval re- 
sources which at a later date it might 
turn to advantage if Great Britain 
were menaced either by a Japanese 
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advance in Asia or by a German chal- 
lenge in Europe? Already Japan was 
seizing the opportunity provided by 
British preoccupation in the Mediter- 
ranean to carve out a new sphere in 
China and was pressing southward to 
the valley of the Yangtse, which had 
long been a British preserve. The very 
implications of the British stand at 
Geneva, too, must, unless Britain were 
to be guilty of patent hypocrisy, com- 
pel her to oppose German aggressions 
either in the east or the south of Eu- 
rope and halt the Japanese advance in 
Asia. 

Sooner or later, therefore, it would 
be necessary to reckon with the pos- 
sibility of a combined offensive of 
Japan and Germany. Indeed, once the 
Ethiopian affair were liquidated, it 
would be impossible to neglect longer 
the ever-expanding Japanese aggres- 
sion in Asia. When that moment came 
the burden of the task would rest upon 
the British and the chance for German 
aggression in Europe would be plain. 
What more likely than that Berlin and 
Rome would find a basis for coopera- 
tion in such a crisis, if Italy were per- 
mitted to emerge from the present 
crisis unscathed and irreconcilable? 
If, moreover, Italy did escape with 
even a tiny margin of profit, was it 
not certain that this fact would be an 
encouragement to the others? 

Was it not safer to smash Italy 
once and for all, either to wreck the 
Fascist régime by forcing it to endure 
humiliation without precedent or to 
drive Mussolini to a war of suicide 
which would erase Italy from the 
ranks of great powers for a genera- 
tion? On the other hand, both courses 
almost inevitably meant that Italy 
would collapse into communism. Pre- 
cisely the same outcome must be 
looked for in any future attempt to 
subject the expansive National Social- 
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ism of Germany to the same coercion 
now being exerted upon Italy. At any 
moment, too, a civil war in France, 
bound to be hastened by any act of 
violence by Italy, would, if the Ger- 
mans were to seize the opportunity, 
leave the British with no other ally 
than the Soviet Union. 

In Great Britain, Labor was all for 
smashing Italy, because it saw in the 
destruction of the Fascist system the 
prelude to the similar destruction of 
the Nazi régime, and in fascism gen- 
erally British Labor saw the supreme 
enemy to trade unionism. The British 
Tories, however, were divided. The 
younger men led by Eden were also 
out to crush Mussolini and ready to 
go to any length to accomplish this 
end, but older and perhaps wiser 
heads influenced by the financial lead- 
ers dreaded the effect upon Britain of 
a new war and feared the conse- 
quences for all Europe of Italy’s de- 
scent to communism. Nor were they 
unaware that the prolongation of the 
period of strain in France might result 
in an explosion that would disable 
that country for an indefinite future. 
Imperially minded, these Tories were 
also conscious that to drive Italy to 
war was to play the Japanese game to 
the limit. 

Such, in brief, was the European 
picture as 1935 ended. The fate of 
Italy, and, in fact, of Europe, was in 
British hands. The Baldwin govern- 
ment, by reason of its newly acquired 
ascendency at Geneva, was certain of 
sufficient support from the smaller 
European States to impose any sanc- 
tions it might choose upon Italy. It 
was equally assured of French and 
Yugoslav support, if Italy had re- 
course to a “mad dog” procedure. The 
restoration of King George in Greece, 
carefully fostered from London, had 
put Greek ports at British service. 
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Turkey, mindful of ancient Italian de- 
signs upon Adalia, was equally com- 
plaisant. 

In the same way the Soviet Union, 
on the one hand fearful of a German 
purpose to imitate in the Ukraine the 
Italian performance in Ethiopia, and, 
on the other, incredibly heartened by 
the spectacle of Western capitalistic 
countries about to indulge in another 
war with one another, was bound to 
back the most drastic policies the 
British might propose at Geneva. Aus- 
tria and Hungary, to be sure, hung 
back from various sanctions, as did 
Switzerland, but pressure upon all 
three could be exerted through the 
League and by means of British fin- 
ance, though their economic impor- 
tance was relatively small. 

Germany, of course, remained a rid- 
dle. But Germany was in the midst of 
a terrific deflation crisis and was, at 
the same time, just changing her pro- 
fessional army into a conscript force. 
For two years she would be in no po- 
sition to risk a war on the grand scale. 
She was, moreover, dominated by the 
Hitler illusion that an alliance with 
Britain was possible and that, thanks 
to such an alliance, she would one day 
receive British permission to march 
into the Soviet Union and abolish the 
Communist régime. Finally, for her 
own rearmament, Germany needed all 
that she could buy or produce. Only 
coal was available for export and coal 
Germany would and did send to Italy. 

Beneath the surface, however, there 
were not lacking signs that the Ger- 
man official mind was becoming in- 
creasingly disturbed over the implica- 
tions for the Reich of the British 
course. Nor did Berlin ignore the fact 
that, as France perforce became ever 
more compliant with British decisions 
against Italy, association between 
French and British naval and military 
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chiefs became correspondingly closer. 
Thus Berlin showed a measure of en- 
couragement to direct French ad- 
vances as the trapped Laval tried to 
escape from his British chains by ar- 
riving at a separate understanding 
with Germany. From London, how- 
ever, Paris received the significant 
warning, “Go as far as you like in 
your German conversations, but re- 
member, let us see any agreement be- 
fore you sign it.” 

In the end, of course, the European 
situation in December came down to a 
trial of strength between Tory Eng- 
land and Fascist Italy. If Baldwin fi- 
nally resolved that British necessities 
required the crushing of Mussolini and 
the destruction of the Fascist régime 
in Italy, he was now assured of the 
support of the greater part of Europe, 
while his recent electoral triumph had 
consolidated his home front. As for 
Mussolini, he was caught between the 
Fascist Italy he had created and the 
Tory Britain he had alarmed. If he 
capitulated, he would disappear; if he 
continued, he courted destruction. 

The very fact of the Anglo-Italian 
clash was, moreover, producing mani- 
fest changes in the orientation of poli- 
cies and purposes in the Danubian 
Basin. Unquestionably Yugoslavia 
was turning to Germany as Hungary 
had long ago turned. In both countries 
the eventual rise of a new Mittel- 
europa, politically and economically 
dominated by Germany, was accepted 
as inevitable. Italian disaster or dis- 
grace, too, was accepted as bound to 
be a brief preface to German triumph 
in Austria. As Masaryk made way for 
Benes in Czechoslovakia, Prague was 
negotiating with Moscow for the sup- 
port of Soviet air forces in case of a 
German attack. Concomitantly, the 
German minority in Bohemia and 
Moravia was making new progress 
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toward a unity that was designed one 
day to invite Nazi intervention, while 
Poland was significantly pressing its 
old quarrel with the Czechs in Silesia. 

In reality, with the effacement of 
France and the entanglement of Italy 
with Great Britain, Central Europe 
had become the battlefield between 
Moscow and Berlin, and instinctively 
the smaller States were balancing the 
alternative between continued reliance 
upon the League of Nations, now at 
least temporarily revitalized by the 
British, and overtures in Moscow or 
Berlin, as their necessities dictated. 
The burden of well-informed advices 
in Washington in December was, too, 
that if Italy and Great Britain went to 
war over the Mediterranean issue, 
conflict between Germany and the 
Soviet Union would follow within a 
hundred days. By contrast, if London 
and Rome reached an agreement, the 
conviction was general that for one 
year at least and for two at most, 
Europe might enjoy a precarious 
peace. 

Turning from Europe to Asia, we 
find that -precisely as the Japanese 
had taken advantage of the politica] 
and financial crisis which had been 
precipitated in Europe in 1931 by the 
proposed Austro-German tariff union 
to embark upon the Manchurian ad- 
venture, so the Anglo-Italian episode 
had provided the opportunity for the 
later attempt to carve still another 
group of Provinces from China and 
erect another puppet State like Man- 
chukuo. The Japanese purpose to con- 
trol China politically as well as eco- 
nomically was thus unmistakable. 

Ultimate proof of this purpose was, 
moreover, disclosed early in December 
at the London Naval Conference, 
when the Japanese made demands 
for the neutralization of the Philip- 
pines and for parity in naval forces 
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and disclosed a resolution to estab- 
lish overwhelming tactical superiority 
in Asiatic waters. This determina- 
tion was the final answer to Mr. 
Stimson’s attempt in the days of the 
Manchurian crisis to effect a common 
front between Great Britain and the 
United States and thus to defend the 
independence and territorial unity of 
China. Worried by that endeavor, 
which, of course, came to nothing, the 
Japanese were now seeking a naval 
force sufficient to retain supremacy in 
Chinese waters over whatever com- 
bined strength the United States and 
Great Britain could concentrate in the 
Pacific. 

If, moreover, British strength were 
completely occupied in the Mediter- 
ranean and home waters, the United 
States would be left to face Japan 
alone. In such circumstances there was 
no disguising the fact that all British 
hopes were centred in the possibil- 
ity that American-Japanese rivalries 
would again become so acute as to 
occupy Japanese attention and to ar- 
rest Japanese advance toward India 
and Australia until British hands were 
again freed of European responsibili- 
ties. In the Soviet mind, too, the prom- 
ise of fresh bitterness between Wash- 
ington and Tokyo was accepted as the 
one prescription for security of Rus- 
sia’s Maritime Province on the Pacific. 

It was, moreover, with the Asiatic 
situation in mind that London with in- 
creasing earnestness invited Washing- 
ton to give its aid to the League sanc- 
tions against Italy and thus, as the 
British insisted, hasten the termina- 
tion of a European crisis which, while 
it lasted, was bound to bestow a free 
hand upon Japan in Asia. But just be- 
yond the horizon there visibly lurked 
the prospect of a League war upon 
Japan, for if Italy were punished, 
Japan could hardly be spared. 





New York’s Fighting Mayor 


By T. R. CARSKADON* 


HE Mayor of the City of New York 
can play the cornet, cook spa- 
ghetti and fly an airplane. He is a 
scant 5 feet 2 inches tall, looks like 
a roly-poly edition of Napoleon, and 
used to hang a picture of Rudolph 
Valentino in his Congressional offices 
in Washington. He has championed 
more unpopular causes than any other 
man in our time, with the possible ex- 
ception of Clarence Darrow; he has 
flouted every regular political organi- 
zation that attempted to support him, 
and he presides today over the metrop- 
olis of the Western Hemisphere. 

What kind of man is this? Fiorello 
H. La Guardia is an American orig- 
inal. Where he goes, turbulence fol- 
lows—and he will tackle anything. 
He has physically attacked Tammany 
election thugs, Congressional commit- 
teemen and the Austrian Army. For 
all his volatility, versatility and iras- 
cibility, he is capable of great tender- 
ness, amd he has a deep and abiding 
love for children. They understand 
him instantly, and if it were left to 
the children he would be elected Presi- 
dent tomorrow. 

La Guardia has repeatedly demon- 
strated his abilities as a campaigner 
and vote-getter. He is one of the few 
men who have succeeded in attaining 
national reputation while serving in 
the House of Representatives, and 
his present position as Mayor of New 
York has brought him into still greater 
prominence. In the course of his career 
“The author of this article is a news- 


paper man who is now engaged in edi- 
torial work in New York City. 


he has been officially endorsed and 
officially denounced by every major 
political group in the United States. 
A study of the policies he has advo- 
cated would seem to place him some- 
where short of the La Follette brand 
of militant progressivism. The real 
radicals won’t have anything to do 
with him and the conservatives will 
accept him at a pinch. 

The son of an Italian immigrant, 
he first saw the light of day—and a 
murky glimpse it probably was—in a 
tenement on the lower East Side in 
New York City. That was in 1882. 
The parents were newly arrived from 
Foggia, Italy, and this was their first- 
born in the new land of hope and 
promise. They looked down at those 
flashing black eyes, looming so big in 
the tiny, wrinkled mite, and with the 
effulgent piety of their race they 
named him Fiorello—‘“The Little 
Flower.” 

Achille La Guardia, the father, was 
a bandsman, and a good one, trained 
in the exacting European school. He 
soon joined the United States Army 
as a bandmaster and was sent to an 
army post at Fort Whipple, Ariz. 
It was here that Fiorello Enrico—the 
middle name was later Anglicized to 
Henry, and hence the “H.” in the 
present name—spent his boyhood. He 
learned to ride the wild mustangs of 
the plain and announced his inten- 
tion of becoming a cowboy when he 
grew up. Father said “No,” flatly and 
finally. Fiorello was to become a sec- 
ond Sousa. Thus the desert air was 
split with burgeoning toots on an in- 
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strument that was known universally 
in that day as a silver cornet. 

Ultimately Fiorello completed his 
course in the Prescott High School, 
and at the age of 19 went with rela- 
tives to Budapest. The American con- 
sular service was expanding at this 
time—the great tide of South Euro- 
pean emigration to the United States 
was reaching its crest—and young 
Fiorello was offered a job. He accepted 
with alacrity, serving successively at 
Budapest and Trieste, until at the age 
of 21 he was named American Consul 
at Fiume. 

La Guardia, finding himself adrift 
in the confused babel of languages 
that flowed through an Adriatic port, 
set out to learn them. He started with 
Italian, which he had not learned in 
his own home, and progressed through 
French and German into a fair com- 
petence with some of the Serbian and 
Croatian dialects. His consular ca- 
reer reached its climax in 1904 when, 
for humanitarian reasons, he flatly 
denied a request of the Archduchess 
Maria Josefa, who wanted 500 emi- 
grants herded on shipboard five days 
in advance of sailing in order that 
she might bestow her bon-voyage 
blessing on them while she was pass- 
ing through Fiume. After this inci- 
dent both La Guardia and his supe- 
riors agreed that a career in the con- 
sular service was not for him. 

He returned to New York and 
worked as interpreter for the immi- 
gration service at Ellis Island. While 
making a living by his knowledge of 
languages he picked up still another 
one—Yiddish—that is extremely use- 
ful in New York politics. An interpre- 
ter by day, a law student at night, 
he was admitted to the bar in 1910. 
His office was set up in the polyglot 
lower East Side, where, so quick and 
warm were his sympathies, so ardent 
his championing of the under dog, 
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it became a sort of sanctuary, chapel, 
marriage bureau, infirmary and unof- 
ficial court of human relations for his 
crowded and frequently miserable 
neighbors. Characteristically, in a city 
dominated by Tammany Democrats, 
La Guardia joined the Republicans. 

The story of his entry into active 
politics has become legendary in New 
York. A harassed city leader of the 
Republican party, making up his Con- 
gressional slate in 1914, telephoned to 
the local political club in the Four- 
teenth district and asked who would 
be the goat. The Fourteenth district 
included the Bowery and adjacent ter- 
ritory, and no Republican had been 
known to carry it since the days of 
Peter Stuyvesant. The local man fum- 
bled and hrrumphed, while the uptown 
leader insisted that some name had to 
go on the slate. Finally, a bright-eyed 
young lawyer of the neighborhood, 
who happened to be in the club, spoke 
up, “T’ll take it.” The local chieftain 
looked at him with gratitude and re- 
lief. 

“Put down Fioreilo H. La Guardia,” 
he bellowed into the mouthpiece. “Put 
down what?” “Fiorello H. La Guar- 
dia.” “Spell it.” 

The name was eventually recorded 
with all the vowels and consonants in 
their proper places, and a campaign 
was launched. La Guardia did not win, 
but for the first time since the Society 
of Tammany erected its wigwam on 
Manhattan Island the local braves 
realized they had a fight on their 
hands. Two years later, in 1916, La 
Guardia achieved the impossible when 
he was elected to Congress. 

He took his seat in that solemn and 
extraordinary session before which 
Woodrow Wilson appeared to ask for 
a declaration of war. It was a time to 
torture the soul, and a mere handful 
in each house of Congress brought on 
themselves the bitterness of denuncia- 
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tion as they held back from plunging 
America into the carnage of Europe. 
The overwhelming majority, carried 
forward by patriotism, idealism and 
the supercharged emotionalism of the 
moment, voted for war, and with them 
was the young Representative from 
New York’s lower East Side. Once in 
the war, he believed in seeing the 
thing through. He voted for the emer- 
gency appropriations, he voted for the 
draft. Then, finding himself 34 years 
old, unmarried, sound of body and of 
a military age, he waived his Congres- 
sional immunity and went off to join 
the army. 

Because of his height, La Guardia 
was refused at the Officers’ Training 
Camp at Plattsburg. He went to his 
friend Giuseppe Bellanca, pilot and de- 
signer of airplanes, learned to fly, and 
eventually won a commission in the 
air corps, where his small size, if any- 
thing, might be considered an asset. 
When his training was completed he 
was given command of a detachment 
of aviation cadets and dispatched to 
Italy. 

He arrived soon after the Austrians 
had broken through at Caporetto; 
Italian morale was at its lowest point. 
La Guardia, who could speak to the 
Italians in their own language, bring- 
ing them a message of hope and tell- 
ing of the boundless help that was on 
its way from America, was called upon 
by the American Ambassador to make 
speeches in Genoa, Milan, Turin, Bo- 
logna, Venice, Rome and other cities. 
He did valiant work in the spir- 
itual and material rehabilitation of 
Italy that led eventually to a smash- 
ing victory for the Italian armies un- 
der Badoglio in the Summer of 1918. 

La Guardia also saw extensive ser- 
vice on the fighting front. His unit of 
American aviators, attached to the 
Italian Army, he led in dangerous rec- 
onnoissance and combat duty over 
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the Austrian lines. His plane was 
nicknamed “The Congressional Lim- 
ited,” for he was a member of the 
American Congress and his observer 
was a member of the Italian Parlia- 
ment. After collecting two stripes for 
wounds received in plane crashes he 
attained the rank of Major and was 
awarded the Italian War Cross and 
other military decorations. 

Major La Guardia, returned war 
hero with a brilliant record, was en- 
dorsed by both Democrats and Repub- 
licans. His re-election to Congress in 
1918 then became only a formality. 
Once the hero had resumed his seat, 
however, he showed himself anything 
but a militarist, for he was the chief 
opponent of the grandiose plans for a 
large standing army and huge navy 
that were put forward immediately 
after the war, and he hammered away 
until both organizations were brought 
down to more normal size, 

In 1919 the regular Republican or- 
ganization in New York City recalled 
La Guardia from Washington anc in- 
duced him, for the good of the party, 
to run for President of the Board of 
Aldermen to serve out the unexpired 
term of Alfred E. Smith, who zad 
gone to the Governor’s Mansien at 
Albany. It was a wise choice, ior La 
Guardia was the first Republican to 
be elected to a city-wide office since 
the Fusion administration of John 
Purroy Mitchel. In 1920 Smith was 
swept out of office in the Harding- 
Republican “back-to-normalcy” land- 
slide and Nathan Miller succeeded 
him. La Guardia, expected to be a Re- 
publican strong man in the city ad- 
ministration, showed his traditional 
independence by deciding each issue 
on its merits. Frequently he found 
himself siding with Mayor Hylan 
against Governor Miller. Needless to 
say, the Republicans were not too well 
pleased. 
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When the elections of 1922 arrived 
La Guardia wanted to return to Con- 
gress. But he had fought the Repub- 
lican city machine in 1921 in an un- 
successful attempt to gain the nomi- 
nation for Mayor, and the party was 
loath to give him the Congressional 
nomination. Only when he threatened 
to run for Governor did the leaders 
give in. He managed to win the elec- 
tion, with the aid of some extremely 
picturesque campaigning among the 
variegated races in the upper East 
Side district, including a section of 
Harlem, into which he had moved and 
where he has resided ever since. In 
1924, when La Guardia came out for 
La Follette, the Republicans repudiat- 
ed him completely. He countered by 
accepting Socialist and Independent 
endorsement, squeezed through on a 
microscopic margin, and from then 
until 1932 was regularly re-elected to 
Congress. His nominal political desig- 
nation was Independent Republican. 

The La Guardia record in Congress 
is one of the most colorful in the legis- 
lative history of the United States. 
One of the earliest, most persistent 
and daring of the opponents of pro- 
hibition, he exposed graft, inefficiency 
and injustice in its enforcement at 
every possible opportunity. His Latin 
sense of the dramatic never deserted 
him, and he was capable of publicly 
mixing a legal near-beer with a legal 
malt tonic and thus making a palata- 
ble, foaming brew of highly illegal 
2.84 alcoholic content and defying en- 
forcement agents to arrest him. He at- 
tacked utility magnates, money-grab- 
bing foreign sovereigns and dishonest 
American judges with zest and deadly 
aim. He was relentless in his scrutiny 
of every appropriation bill that came 
along, and on the monthly “Calendar 
Wednesday,” when by Congressional 
custom members of the House dispose 
of minor appropriation bills by the 
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mutual back-scratching method of 
unanimous consent, La Guardia would 
not leave the House even for lunch. 
He would sit there munching peanuts, 
and if any item sounded at all suspi- 
cious to him, he was on his feet with 
vigorous, telling objection. 

La Guardia never minced words. He 
gave names, dates and addresses in 
the face of threats of political re- 
prisals, removal from office and 
bodily injury. He carried on a long 
and ultimately successful fight for an 
anti-injunction bill that abolished the 
hated “‘yellow-dog”’ labor contract; he 
fought for old-age pensions, national 
unemployment insurance, a Federal 
employment bureau, the five-day week 
and employers’ liability laws. Perhaps 
his most brilliant fight was his almost 
single-handed defeat of the proposal 
for a Federal sales tax. When this was 
brought forward in 1932 in a frantic 
effort to balance the budget with a 
joint plea from the Republican Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Demo- 
cratic Speaker of the House, La 
Guardia erupted. “What is this—a 
kissing bee?” he asked. 

Some of his more prophetic stands 
included opposition to post-war loans 
to the Allies, which, he insisted, would 
never be repaid, and opposition to the 
Mellon tax-reduction program, which, 
he said, was based on a boom that was 
purely illusory. In the last Congress 
of which he was a member, the seven- 
ty-second, he advocated higher income 
and inheritance tax schedules. He was 
the House sponsor of the lame-duck 
amendment and the Norris bill for gov- 
ernment operation of Muscle Shoals. 

In the elections of 1932 Tammany, 
resentful over La Guardia’s endorse- 
ment of the Seabury investigation 
that led eventually to the resignation 
of Jimmy Walker, succeeded, with the 
aid of a terrific anti-Republican tide, 
in defeating La Guardia for Congress. 
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A year later, however, La Guardia led 
the Fusion-Reform movement that 
grew out of the Seabury revelations 
of Tammany corruption and won a 
clean-cut victory for Mayor. 

He was now placed in the first 
large-scale administrative job of his 
career. He had enjoyed fighting in 
Congress the spectacular, lone-wolf 
battles that once brought him the 
sobriquet of “the one-man grievance 
committee of the nation,’”’ but now he 
had a different task. He must admin- 
ister municipal machinery of terrify- 
ing size and complexity. He must con- 
ciliate and consolidate, weld some 
kind of effective organization out of 
the diverse elements so _ hastily 


thrown together in the Fusion cam- 
paign, rescue New York City from the 
unbelievable morass of inefficiency, 
corruption and bankruptcy into which 
Tammany misrule had plunged it. 
The general opinion in New York 


today, as it looks upon La Guardia 
at the half-way mark in his term of 
office, is that he has done his job 
pretty well. He has been handicapped 
from the start by the fact that the 
election which put him in office was 
by no means a complete Fusion vic- 
tory. Not only did Tammany retain a 
majority on the Board of Aldermen 
(although Fusion, until the death of 
Bernard 8, Deutsch in November, 
1935, controlled the Board of Esti- 
mate, the fund-expending and, rough- 
ly speaking, upper and more powerful 
house of the city’s bicameral legisla- 
ture) but Tammany also retained 
such vitally important offices as those 
of the Controller, the Borough Presi- 
dents of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
and the District Attorney of Manhat- 
tan. 

La Guardia did restore the city’s 
credit. To accomplish this he had to 
resort to the very sales tax that he 
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had fought so bitterly in Congress, 
excusing his inconsistency on the 
grounds of extreme emergency. He 
has made some excellent appoint- 
ments, such as Robert Moses as Com- 
missioner of Parks, Paul Blanshard 
as Commissioner of Accounts, A. A. 
Berle as City Chamberlain and Lang- 
don Post as Tenement House Commis- 
sioner. With his Commissioner of 
Correction, Austin H. MacCormick, he 
has done his best to clean up the ap- 
palling depravity and corruption of 
the city’s prison system. With his 
Commissioner of Markets, William 
Fellowes Morgan, he has campaigned 
to eliminate grafters and extortion- 
ists, and he has enthusiastically sup- 
ported the Dewey Committee in its 
efforts to break the hold of the or- 
ganized gangster on the metropolis, 

New York is a cleaner, fresher and 
better-governed city since La Guardia 
took office, but there is a tremendous 
distance still to go. Tammany re- 
tained not merely a toe-hold but a 
good, strong hand-hold in the elec- 
tions of 1933, and came back in the 
elections of 1935 to wipe out prac- 
tically the entire Fusion representa- 
tion on the Board of Aldermen, and, 
with the death of Deutsch, to regain 
control of the Board of Estimate as 
well. This gave Tammany legislative 
control of the city, but it also put La 
Guardia in the position that he knows 
best and in which he is most danger- 
ous—that of minority leader. The 
Tammany Tiger walks warily indeed 
in opposing La Guardia in public, but 
it carries on a ceaseless campaign 
against him in ward and precinct, in 
back-room and political club, by the 
time-honored methods of small per- 
sonal favors, the “fixing” of law vio- 
lations, occasional food baskets and 
loans, and the judicious distribution 
of patronage. 
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Placing La Guardia at the head of 
so large an enterprise as a munici- 
pality of nearly 7,000,000 people, with 
an annual balance sheet of $800,000,- 
000, has brought out some of his 
weaknesses, as well as his strength. 
Unquestionably hasty and short-tem- 
pered on occasion, he has sometimes 
turned in quick fury to attack the 
friends upon whom he should rely. He 
has been accused of unwillingness to 
trust subordinates, of unnecessary 
meddling in affairs that should be 
left to his department heads. Delega- 
tions that have called upon him in 
good faith but with possibly extreme 
demands have sometimes received 
nothing less than an unceremonious 
bawling out from an irate Mayor. He 
has engaged in regrettable disputes 
with Governor Lehman, with Major 
Gen. John F. O’Ryan (his first Police 
Commissioner) and with Park Com- 
missioner Moses—where he has met 
his match in temperamental out- 
bursts. Sometimes he has been forced 
to make public apology, as in the case 
of his denunciation of the Bronx po- 
litical chieftain, Edward J. Flynn, 
when it was an entirely different 
Flynn who was involved in the case 
La Guardia mentioned. 

The Mayor’s handling of relief, a 
gigantic and vexing problem in New 
York City, has aroused opposition in 
some quarters, especially among the 
Communists and extreme radicals. 
Conservatives, on the other hand, are 
up in arms over his unrelenting hos- 
tility to the public-utility interests, 
and his proposal for a municipal 
power plant. He has not had any par- 
ticular success in giving unity and 
continuity to the Fusion forces that 
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elected him (no predecessor ever was 
able to accomplish this, either) and 
practical politicians accuse him of a 
temperamental inability to build up 
or work with a really effective or- 
ganization. 

Whatever his shortcomings, it is 
universally recognized that La Guar- 
dia is a warm-hearted human being. 
He leads a quiet and happy home life 
with Mrs. La Guardia, who was his 
Congressional secretary when he mar- 
ried her, in 1929, and who remains one 
of his most trusted advisers and help- 
ers, and the two little girls they have 
adopted. He likes to invite friends of 
diverse intellectual and artistic inter- 
ests to his home for an evening of 
general discussion, and on special oc- 
casions he will don a chef’s cap and 
produce for them a plate of spaghetti 
that would please a gourmet’s taste. 
He is genuinely fond of music, and 
often in the midst of great public up- 
roar over some political question he 
will slip away to a symphony concert, 
sitting in the balcony without fuss or 
fanfare. 

A curious mixture, this La Guardia. 
His reactions to any given subject are 
intense, personal and unpredictable. 
Yet he has one quality that is never 
denied—even his most bitter enemies 
will admit that he is honest. Though 
Mayor of New York today, he may 
not be tomorrow, for it is the melan- 
choly history of Fusion-Reform ad- 
ministrations in New York City that 
they never last beyond a single term. 
Still, La Guardia is one of the best 
rough-and-tumble campaigners in the 
country, and if any man is capable of 
carrying this administration into a 
second term, he is that man. 





In the Blue Grass Country 


By FRED C. KELLY* 


BOOKLET issued by the Louis- 
A ville Industrial Foundation to set 
forth the advantages of Kentucky’s 
leading city, for the purpose of at- 
tracting new industries, gives the im- 
pression that here everything must be 
so lovely that there can be little ex- 
cuse for want. Every man, woman and 
child, it is implied, should be sitting 
on top of the world. 

Yet in the midst of all these oppor- 
tunities for great prosperity, for 
enough wealth, perhaps, to give every- 
body a decent living, one finds serious 
poverty. Putting down the booklet 
just referred to and picking up a 
morning paper, one may read this 
statement from a city physician for 
charity cases: 

“TI see children, day after day, ill 
because they do not get enough to eat 
or the right sort of food. I cannot 
prescribe medicine when what they 
need is nourishment. Their resistance 
is lowered and they are easily suscep- 
tible to infections. I am not blaming 
any welfare agency or any one, but 
you cannot stand idly by and see wo- 
men suffering and children starving.” 

At the same time one may hear of 
bakers burning their bread after it 
grows stale, because people do not 
have the money to buy it. 

Doubtless Louisville’s economic sit- 
uation is no worse than that in other 
American cities, but here in this rich 
territory there seems to be less ex- 
cuse for poverty than in many other 

*A newspaper man of many years’ 
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places. Moreover, Kentucky is noted 
for the charm and hospitality of its 
people; they are not the kind that 
would be expected to condone poverty 
or suffering. Nevertheless, these 
charming people are highly conserva- 
tive. Kentucky was shocked at first 
over the idea, years ago, of giving up 
toll roads, and having its highways 
publicly owned. 


One Kentuckian remarks: “While 
our well-provided classes are conserv- 
ative, the most ill-provided classes, 
including many small farmers, are 
almost savagely individualistic, and 
content with anything so long as they 
can do as they please. They are con- 
tent if they can tell the world to go 
to hell, even if the price is economic 
hell.” 

“We have a marvelously fortunate 
situation here,” says a business man, 
“mn that 97 per cent of our population 
is American, and we have great free- 
dom from labor troubles.” I wonder 
if this situation is wholly desirable. 
Can it be that our American stock has 
developed softness and too great a 
willingness to suffer? Might not labor 
trouble, if it succeeded in raising the 
whole purchasing ability of a commu- 
nity, benefit everybody, including 
employers ? 

The trouble in Louisville cannot be 

tamed on the city government. It 
not only is not a badly governed city 
but is probably exceptionally well gov- 
erned. The Mayor, young Neville Mil- 
ler, who, until he took office in No- 
vember, 1933, was dean of the Law 
School at the University of Louisville, 
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is a man of integrity. So well is the 
city governed, indeed, that its bonds 
are selling above par. Early in his 
term Mayor Miller told the Federal 
Government that while Kentucky had 
failed to make any contribution to re- 
lief work, Louisville was prepared to 
do its part. He declined to give the 
local gas and electric company re- 
newed franchises, awaiting develop- 
ments in the Tennessee Valley power 
situation. The best he would let them 
have was a two-year contract. Louis- 
ville has its own waterworks and the 
plant yields enough profit, even at a 
low rate, to help carry other city 
expenses. 

No, poverty in Louisville is not the 
fault of the local government. Since 
Louisville contains almost one-eighth 
of the population of the entire State, 
parts of its problems are naturally 
State problems. Moreover, infinitely 
worse poverty exists in rural sections 
of Kentucky. The trouble, then, must 
lie with the State government. Repre- 
sentative citizens when asked about 
this admit that it is bad, but they 
are vague about the causes. The 
“representative people” in any com- 
munity never seem to know what is 
going on. I therefore began to talk 
with politicians—many of them. They 
have no illusions, no inclination to 
shun realities, and soon I had the 
story of what has been happening to 
Kentucky. 

Though surprisingly few people in 
Kentucky are fully aware of it, the 
State government has long been bi- 
partisan. Whether Republicans or 
Democrats have nominally been in 
control of State offices, the real 
power has been important interests 
behind the officeholders. The Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal and Louisville 
Times, both owned by Judge Bing- 
ham, United States Ambassador to 
Great Britain, have insistently pointed 
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out that the actual government in 
Kentucky has been triangular—pro- 
fessional politicians of both parties 
in alliance with utility and racing 
interests. When Republicans are in 
office they get 60 per cent of ap- 
pointive offices, and Democrats 40 per 
cent. When a wave of reform sweeps 
the State, the situation is reversed: 
Democrats rather than Republicans 
have controlled 60 per cent of the 
appointments. According to Judge 


Bingham’s newspapers as well as 
other critics, utility interests espe- 
cially have entrenched themselves in 
a position of great power for the 
purpose of gaining special privileges 
as to taxes and franchises and gov- 
in maintaining high 


ernment aid 
rates. 

If the politicians have preyed upon 
the people in Kentucky, they have also 
convinced the people of their inability 
to do much about it. More than once 
in Kentucky I heard men say: “Yes, 
we have an ill-governed State; but 
what can one do? No matter which 
crowd gets in, the result is the same.” 

Just now, however, affairs look 
more hopeful in Kentucky. In the 
Democratic primaries last Summer A. 
B. Chandler, popularly known as 
“Happy” Chandler, was nominated 
for Governor. He had been Lieutenant 
Governor in the administration of the 
recent Democratic Governor, Ruby 
Laffoon, but nevertheless a _ bitter 
critic of Laffoon. Chandler’s opponent 
in the primary race was Thomas §&. 
Rhea, State Highway Director, and 
commonly regarded as the Democratic 
machine candidate. A chief backer of 
Chandler was former Congressman 
Ben Johnson, a Lincolnesque figure, 
who had been ousted by Governor 
Laffoon from office as State Highway 
Director, and succeeded by Rhea. 
Johnson publicly declared more than 
once that he could have retained his 
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office if he had been willing to wink 
at graft in the administration. John- 
son in the course of many years in 
politics has made plenty of enemies, 
but nobody in Kentucky has ever been 
heard to attack his honesty. 

In the recent election both Rhea 
and Laffoon bolted the Democratic 
ticket and urged voters to cast their 
ballots against Chandler in favor of 
the Republican candidate, King 
Swope, 42-year-old Lexington jurist. 
But Chandler was elected by some- 
thing like a 100,000 majority—one of 
the most decisive elections ever held 
in Kentucky. Whether his entrance 
into the Governorship in December 
means a new era in Kentucky remains 
to be seen. At any rate, good citizens 
throughout the State appear to be 
much encouraged. 

Meanwhile, a tremendous job re- 
mains to be done. As a traveler heads 
southward in Kentucky he sees as- 
tonishing contrasts between what is 
and what might be. About Lexington 
are vast stock farms of from 1,500 to 
4,000 acres of rich land devoted main- 
ly to grazing. These are probably the 
most magnificent farms on earth. 
Here are horse stalls with silver- 
plated door knobs and immaculate 
hospital buildings equipped with cost- 
ly apparatus for giving horses X-ray 
treatment. One cannot help thinking 
of the people in the State who lack 
medical care and of children who die 
of malnutrition, for want of milk, 
while these vast farms produce al- 
most no food for human consumption. 
That does not mean that all these 
horse farms should be plowed up or 
turned into dairying establishments. 
The point is that a State that can af- 
ford such luxuries as these farms 
(one of which had race winnings, in 
a single year, of $422,000) surely 
can afford also to provide its people 
with all human necessities. In this 
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connection, it might be observed too 
that, besides fine horses, Kentucky 
excels in the production of certain 
other luxuries—tobacco and whisky. 
Another contrast is between county 
seats and surrounding country. Even 
in sections where the farms look deso- 
late, indicating poverty and despera- 
tion, the towns often have well-kept 
homes, charm and signs of prosperity. 
In other words, people in these towns 
are well off because they have de- 
veloped a kind of cleverness in ex- 
tracting from the farmer whatever 
money he has. Two or three farmers, 
asked about this, said they had never 
thought about it. Evidently the proc- 
ess of transferring wealth from coun- 
try to town has been carried out by 
a quiet method that did not give the 
farmer too sudden a shock. 
Throughout certain southern coun- 
ties of Kentucky one sees hillsides 
that once contained as fine forests as 
existed anywhere in the Western Hem- 
isphere. Today the forests are gone, 
private owners having been unchecked 
in their selling of the timber, with no 
thought of the future. After the tim- 
ber was cut down there was nothing 
for the people living there to do but 
plow up the steep hillsides and plant 
corn. After two or three crops of corn 
the soil is washed away, leaving only 
bare, ugly clay, and the small farmer 
goes on to a new spot. This has been 
going on so long that foresters say 
it would take 500 years to restore the 
hillsides to their former wealth. 
While the natural resources of the 
State have thus been growing less 
and poverty has increased on these 
sordid, barren hillsides, politicians 
have made no move toward a refores- 
tation plan that would have preserved 
beauty as well as wealth and given 
profitable employment. It appears 
never to have occurred to the State 
government to turn these poverty- 
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stricken hillside dwellers into self- 
supporting, prosperous creators of the 
common wealth. 

In certain of these more desolate 
counties it is said that no family has 
ever had even such a luxury as an 
outhouse. Few ever have cash in- 
comes except those who receive pen- 
sion checks. This fact probably ac- 
counted partly for the conspicuously 
high voluntary enlistment in these 
counties during the World War. There 
is plenty of courage and fearlessness 
in the Kentucky mountains, and cer- 
tainly no lack of it in “Bloody Breath- 
itt,” scene of the famous Hargis-Cock- 
rell feud some thirty-three years ago; 
but it may not have been courage 
alone that accounted for the fact that 
every man of military age in the 
county had already volunteered when 
the World War draft was instituted. 
In a county where the only people 
who ever had any cash were war vet- 
erans it was natural enough that 
young men who had grown up there 
should regard war as an opportunity 
to gain a measure of economic secu- 
rity. 

Schools are few in many of these 
southern counties, and where they 
exist they have usually been a source 
of exploitation by unscrupulous town- 
ship school trustees. Teachers have 
been appointed not according to teach- 
ing ability but according to their will- 
ingness to turn over to school trustees 
from 10 to 25 per cent of their small 
salaries. 

In one county, where destitution is 
most evident, I had occasion to go to 
the court house. Though it was nearly 
noon, not a single county officer was 
in his office. The explanation was that 
these functionaries had little to do and 
there was no point in spending much 
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time in their offices every day. It is 
doubtful if any State has so many 
unnecessary county offices as Ken- 
tucky. The State, with an area of 
40,598 square miles, was divided in ox- 
cart days, when roads were bad and 
travel slow, into 120 counties. All 
these separate units of county govern- 
ment may then have been wise, but 
students of government estimate that 
today not more than twenty-five 
counties at most, and probably not 
more than fifteen, are necessary for 
efficient county administration. 

If the cost of so many needless 
county offices were eliminated, the 
saving might be enough to take good 
care of all the undernourished people 
throughout the State. But there is no 
indication that any such saving will 
be made. A few years ago a Legisla- 
ture appropriated $150,000 for a State 
investigation looking to governmental 
economies. But politicians promptly 
recognized that proposed savings 
would mean fewer jobs for them- 
selves, and nothing was done. 

For years Kentucky has been run- 
ning behind in its finances. True, the 
State Constitution forbids issuing 
bonds for more than $500,000 without 
a vote of the people and the people 
have wisely been voting against more 
bond issues. But the politicians have 
nevertheless extracted money from 
the State by means of interest-bearing 
warrants for overdue debts. These 
amounted a year ago to more than 
$15,000,000. 

Here then is the situation that the 
new Governor of Kentucky, who took 
office on Dec. 10, must face. Whatever 
he may be able to accomplish, if he 
gives evidence that bipartisan rule in 
the State is ended, a revolution will 
have occurred, 





Poland After Pilsudski 


By ROBERT MACHRAY* 


HEN Pilsudski died in Warsaw 
on May 12, 1935, everywhere 
the question asked was, What will 
Poland be without his dominant per- 
sonality? It was not a new question, 
for since the coup d’état that had 
given him control of the country nine 
years before he had often been in in- 
different health and more than once 
seriously ill, Yet no Pole stood out so 
prominently as to suggest a probable 
successor. 

During Pilsudski’s illnesses it was 
frequently said that he would leave 
a testament setting forth his com- 
mands or instructions concerning the 
policy to be followed after his death. 
He left a will, but it bore a strictly 
personal character, and was abso- 
lutely non-political. Probably he 
thought that he had set the feet of 
his people firmly on the right road by 
his foreign policy and the establish- 
ment of a new Constitution, with a 
strong army supporting both. But on 
the day before he died he did give two 
orders, or what amounted to orders, 
to President Moscicki, and, signifi- 
cantly, both dealt with the army. 

In the government Pilsudski had 
been Minister of War and in the army 
Inspector General, which meant that 
he was its actual chief, though nomi- 
nally the President was its head. 
Looking around, Pilsudski saw nobody 
who could fill both posts as he had, 
but he had selected a man for each, 
and he gave their names to Moscicki. 


*Mr. Machray is a British journalist and 
author who has long been a close student 
of affairs in Eastern Europe. 


Accordingly, the first thing the Presi- 
dent did after Pilsudski had gone 
was to appoint General Rydz-Smigly 
Inspector General of the army and 
General Kasprzycki Acting Minister 
of War, the definite appointment of 
the latter as Minister coming later. 
Both were army veterans. They had 
fought in the Polish Legions during 
the World War and in the 1920 cam- 
paign against the Bolsheviks; they 
were among Pilsudski’s old and tried 
friends. At the time of his death Rydz- 
Smigly was an inspector in the army 
and Kasprzycki was Under-Secretary 
of State for War. 

Of the two, Rydz-Smigly was much 
the better known in Poland. With the 
army he had stood next to Pilsudski, 
though in some quarters it had been 
supposed that the Inspector General- 
ship might be entrusted to General 
Sosnkowski, another old legionary 
and also a veteran of 1920, but Pil- 
sudski decided otherwise, and Mos- 
cicki concurred. 

Both Rydz-Smigly and Kasprzycki, 
however, were, and for that matter 
are, soldiers, and not politicians; they 
are distinctively army men. Rydz- 
Smigly’s appointment signified that in 
Pilsudski’s estimation the new Inspec- 
tor General was the most capable com- 
mander in the country. When Pilsudski 
was a prisoner in the hands of the 
Germans at Magdeburg and the cause 
of Poland’s liberation appeared to be 
lost, it was Rydz-Smigly who had held 
together and led such Polish forces 
as were left in the field after the dis- 
solution of the Legions. It was these 
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forces that formed the nucleus of the 
army created by Pilsudski in 1918-19. 

Though General Rydz-Smigly had 
had his successes and his reverses in 
the fighting of 1920, he was the com- 
mander of the Second Polish Army in 
the decisive Battle of Warsaw when 
the Bolsheviks were utterly routed. 
Pilsudski had therefore plenty of op- 
portunities of judging Rydz-Smigly as 
a soldier whether in victory or in de- 
feat, and saw in him the man most 
likely to carry on the Pilsudski tradi- 
tion as regards both the army itself 
and the great part it inevitably had 
to play in maintaining the Pilsudski 
policy in the internal and still more 
in the external affairs of Poland. The 
new Inspector General, far more than 
any other Pole, thus holds the desti- 
nies of his country in his hands, 
though a member neither of the gov- 
ernment nor of the Parliament. 

That might seem to contradict the 
fact that under the new Polish Con- 
stitution, passed only a few weeks 
before Pilsudski’s death, the Presi- 
dent now has dictatorial powers. Dr. 
Ignatius Moscicki, elected President in 
1926 as Pilsudski’s nominee, is a scien- 
tist, industrialist and practical man of 
affairs, who is neither a soldier nor 
a politician; he was a great admirer 
of Pilsudski, and was in complete sym- 
pathy with his policies, By his tact, 
geniality and charm Moscicki became 
a general favorite—even the Opposi- 
tion liked him; he is the sort of kindly 
and courteous gentleman that is not 
easily disliked, and he was re-elected 
in 1933 without a dissenting voice. 

It was for the purpose of having 
another thoroughly practical man to 
deal at first hand with the economic 
situation that Moscicki was directly 
responsible for bringing into the gov- 
ernment formed on Oct. 12 his friend 
Eugenius Kwiatkowski. The new Fin- 
ance Minister had been associated with 
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Moscic’* in the management of the 
big c:mical works at Chorzow, a 
State undertaking, which they quick- 
ly made very successful, although 
when it came into their hands from 
the Germans nothing was left of it 
but bare, battered walls. Kwiatkowski 
had, moreover, been Minister of Com- 
merce and had shown his capacity as 
a business executive by the energy he 
had put into the construction and de- 
velopment of Gdynia, the new port on 
the Baltic; he was its chief artisan, 
almost its creator. 
| President Moscicki and the present 
government stand for the economic re- 
eee and rehabilitation of Poland. 
Politically, they regard two things as 
established: (1) The elimination of 
iparty politics by the new Constitution 
and its corollary, the new Parliament 
elected in September, together with 
the dissolution at the end of October 
of the “‘Pilsudski bloc’; (2) a perma- 
nent Polish foreign policy, founded 
on the alliances with France and Ru- 
mania, the non-aggression pact with 
the Soviet Union and the ten-year 
agreement with Germany, the last- 
named treaty being considered par- 
ticularly important as contributing to 
peace in Eastern Europe. These two 
things represent the sum and sub- 
stance of what might be called Pil- 
sudski’s unwritten testament, which 
looked to political conditions so stable 
at home and abroad as to make politi- 
cal discussion unnecessary and there- 
by permit the concentration of all ef- 
forts on the solution of Poland’s seri- 
ous economic and financial problems. 
One of the striking features of the 
twelve Cabinets in office during the 
rule of Pilsudski was that most, if not 
all, of them were composed mainly of 
officers who had served under him. 
Hence came the expression, “‘Colonels’ 
Cabinet,” as an Opposition taunt. 
Since these Ministers were not exactly 
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experts in economics and finance, it . 


was evident that they woula-..-ave to 
give way to others who were, and, to 
do-them justice, they were willing to 
do so. For instance, Colonel Slawek, 
who was Prime Minister when Pilsud- 
ski died and also head of the Pilsudski 
bloc, resigned because, he said, the 
work that had been assigned to 
him by Pilsudski was accomplished— 
namely, the political stabilization of 
Poland at home and abroad. 

It was now the turn of the econo- 
mists, and they had plenty to do. 
Though Poland had remained on gold 
practically without restrictions, and 
had paid the interest on her bonds, 
her economic condition was generally 
bad. As a predominantly agricultural 
country and without great reserves of 
capital, she had suffered terribly from 
the world depression, and her peas- 
ants were in a deplorable state—not 
from poor crops, but from low prices. 


This had told on the national revenue;- 


budgets had not been balanced and 
deficits had to be met by loans raised, 
however, within the country. In 1933 
the government offered a loan for 
120,000,000 zlotys to make good bud- 
get shortages. Although the public 
subscribed nearly three times that 
amount, such borrowing could not be 
continued indefinitely. The expendi- 
tures had been reduced drastically, but 
deficits kept mounting. So matters 
stood when the new government was 
constituted last October. 

What now took place was another 
step in the development of Pilsudski’s 
ideas. On the resignation of the 
Slawek Cabinet the President asked 
Marjan Zyndram-Koscialkowski, who 
had been Minister of the Interior in 
it, to form a government. A Colonel 
in the Reserves, he had already served 
his country in various capacities, and 
now became Prime Minister at the age 
of 43. He was elected a member of 
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the Sejm, the Polish lower house, in 
1920. At that time he belonged to the 
peasant populist or “deliverance” 
party, but after being vice president 
of this radical party Koscialkowski 
left it, organized a new political group 
called the Labor Club, and enrolled 
it under the Pilsudski banner. In 1928 
he was elected vice president of the 
Pilsudski bloc, and was chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
In 1930 he was appointed Governor of 
Bialystok, and held that post till 
March, 1934. He was then nominated 
President of the City of Warsaw, but 
became Minister of the Interior three 
months later. He has a good record as 
a straightforward politician and ad- 
ministrator, but it must not be forgot- 
ten that he had fought under Pilsud- 
ski, who thought so well of him as to 
place him in charge of the disarma- 
ment of the Germans in Polish terri- 
tory after the armistice in 1918, and 
later in command at Vilna. 
Koscialkowski announced his pro- 
gram in a speech on Oct. 24 in the 
Parliament. He promised to reorgan- 
ize the administration and rid it of 
bureaucratic methods, to readjust the 
collection of tax arrears, to increase 
industrial production, to divide the 
national income more equitably, to 
abolish unhealthy elements in the ex- 
isting cartels, to hasten the recon- 
struction of the agrarian system, to 
balance all public budgets, and, 
finally, to maintain the zioty at its 
current value (about 19 cents). While 
the army budget would not be 
touched, the national budget would be 
balanced at a little more than 1,900,- 
000,000 zlotys, a sum much below that 
of previous budgets for years. The 
revenue required would be obtained by 
increasing the income tax and levying 
an extraordinary tax on all salaries 
paid by the State. The new taxation 
would be hard to bear, but Koscial- 
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kowski made a strong appeal to all to 
shoulder the burden “in the spirit ex- 
emplified by Marshal Pilsudski.” 

This program was outlined during 
the discussion on the bill granting 
special powers to the government to 
deal with the economic and financial 
situation as it saw fit. Though subse- 
quently adopted by the Parliament, 
the measure evoked no enthusiasm, 
and was subjected to much criticism 
by the Opposition press, as well as by 
some papers usually friendly to the 
government, One of the immediate re- 
sults of the passing of the act was 
the imposition from December of a 
tax ranging from 7 to 20 per cent on 
all government officials, who, with 
army and other pensioners, number 
about 800,000 in Poland. This was not 
the first cut, and naturally there was 
much grumbling and demands for a 
proportionate drop in the cost of 
living. 

Kwiatkowski, a day or two after his 
appointment as Finance Minister, had 
in a broadcast prepared the way for 
Koscialkowski’s speech and for the 
full powers: measure, and it is to him 
in particular that the Poles look for 
the “sanitation” of their financial and 
economic situation. In this task he is 
being seconded by General Roman 
Gorecki, who until he became Min- 
ister of Commerce had not been a 
member of any government. He has 
been president since 1927 of the Bank 
of National Economy, an autonomous 
State institution, which has prospered 
despite the depression. Gorecki is per- 
haps best known abroad as the hon- 
orary president of “Fidac,” the Asso- 
ciation of Former Combatants, which 
is very strong in France, where he 
is well and favorably known. Another 
prominent figure in the Cabinet is 
Viadislas Raczkiewicz, but he has been 
Minister of the Interior before. 
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It was the inclusion of these 
three men—Kwiatkowski, Gorecki and 
Raczkiewicz—in this government that 
led to the idea that, as they represent- 
ed a different political line of thought 
from that of the “Colonels,” there 
would be a change in Polish policy by 
giving it a Liberal trend and by re- 
invigorating the alliance with France. 
But before assuming office Koscial- 
kowski and his associates had agreed 
that their sole aim must be the solu- 
tion of the nation’s economic and fin- 
ancial problems. For this purpose they 
decided to get into closer contact with 
the Polish people as a whole than had 
been the rule under the recent govern- 
ments. This was looked upon as a 
democratic move, but the presence in 
the new Cabinet of Colonel Beck, For- 
eign Minister since November, 1932, 
demonstrated there would be no sig- 
nificant change in foreign policy, and 
especially in regard to France. 

As the elections of Sept. 8 were 
boycotted by nearly all the parties and 
groups hostile to the Slawek govern- 
ment and the Pilsudski bloc, a parlia- 
mentary Opposition does not exist, 
but this does not mean that there is 
no Opposition or one that is negligi- 
ble. The National Democrats and the 
Socialists are still fairly strong and 
they have a serviceable press, but 
they lack leaders. These two parties, 
the Peasant parties and the smaller 
groups outside the Pilsudski bloc lost 
ground during the later years of the 
Pilsudski régime, and now have noth- 
ing in common except their antag- 
onism to the present government, or 
rather to the new Constitution, out of 
which the Parliament and the govern- 
ment alike have come. It will be none 
the less interesting to see how the men 
that rule since the passing of Pilsudski 
will cope with the problems that now 
confront Poland. 





Better Times for Puerto Rico 


By HARWOOD HULL* 


LTHOUGH Puerto Rico was ceded 

to the United States by Spain as 

long ago as 1898, it remained until re- 
cently one of the least known of 
American territorial possessions. Ly- 
ing nearly 1,000 miles to the south- 
east of Florida, relatively small in 
area (3,400 square miles), peopled by 


a race that after almost forty years... 


of American rule had lost little of its 
Spanish culture, the island attracted 
little attention. Two recent events, 
however, have served to focus inter- 
est on San Juan, the capital city. The 
Roosevelt administration has _initi- 
ated a bold plan for Puerto Rican re- 
habilitation, and Puerto Rican poli- 
ticians have moved a little nearer 
toward their cherished goal of State- 
hood. 

The rehabilitation move came first, 
indicating that Washington was more 
concerned with social and economic 
conditions in the island than with its 
political status. Late in May, 1935, 
under authority of the Emergency 
Relief Act of 1935, President Roose- 
velt established the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration, with 
Ernest Gruening as director. By No- 
vember preliminary work was under 
way, and the island so long neglected, 
with its rapidly increasing population 
(estimated at between 1,700,000 and 
2,000,000), was face to face with a 
brighter future. 

Of first importance in the opinion 
of the PRRA was the need for land 

*Mr. Hull is a newspaper man who has 


lived in Puerto Rico for the past twenty 
years. 


redistribution. With the population 
now at least twice as large as in 1898, 
Puerto Rican agricultural areas are 
the most thickly settled under the 
American flag. Coupled with this in- 
crease has gone a concentration of the 
most fertile fields into relatively few 
hands. Holdings of over 500 acres 
each, while representing only .7 per 
cent of the total number, occupy over 
one-third of the cultivated area. With 
thousands of small farmers restored 
to the land, through a homesteading 
scheme enabling them to buy their 


property with small instalments, the 


general economic level would be ap- 
preciably raised. 

The New Deal did not discover that 
Puerto Rican land concentration is 
undesirable. Even in 1900 Congress 
knew that and passed a law limiting 
corporate holdings to 500 acres. But 
the law was not enforced, so that mil- 
lions of American capital were in- 
vested in agriculture, chiefly in sugar, 
and small-scale farming became in 
most areas a financial impossibility. 
When President Roosevelt visited 
Puerto Rico in 1934 he observed that 
land was increasingly concentrated in 
fewer hands and voiced his determi- 
nation to make the statute of 1900 
the cornerstone of a new insular 
economy. 

Not until November, 1935, however 
—more than two months after a local 
organization had been set up— was 
any specific statement made regarding 
the PRRA program. But by the end 
of that month over 10,000 persons were 
on PRRA employment rolls, about 
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8,700 as relief workers and 1,500 as 
non-relief. From then on 2,500 addi- 
tional workers a week were to be 
taken on (when possible, from relief 
rolls) until the requisite force had 
been assembled. The projects upon 
which it would work were announced 
as follows: 

1. Housing and slum clearance, $2,- 
200,000. In every so-called urban area 
hundreds of families, for the most 
part originally from rural sections, 
have been forced to live in the flim- 
siest of shacks, which constitute a 
serious menace to health and which 
are fire traps. 


2. Reforestation, forestation and 


prevention of soil erosion, $994,144. 
For centuries erosion in the uplands 
has been unchecked, menacing the cof- 
fee and tobacco industries in the hills 
and indirectly the intensive sugar cul- 
ture in the lowlands. Over large areas 
practically all topsoil has been washed 


away; recent hurricanes have de- 
stroyed most of the trees not pre- 
viously cut. This project will not only 
check erosion but also provide shade 
trees to protect coffee bushes, ob- 
viate continued lumber imports and 
provide timber for future woodwork- 
ing industries. 

3. Grants to the University of 
Puerto Rico, $1,197,068. Now more 
than thirty years old, this is the only 
Hispanic-American institution of its 
kind under the American flag. In re- 
cent years it has done excellent work 
in tropical medicine, tropical agricul- 
ture and Spanish studies, Those famil- 
iar with its work and plans consider it 
an aid to friendly Pan-American rela- 
tions. Its graduates not only are lead- 
ers in Puerto Rican life but are to be 
found scattered throughout Spanish 
America. 

4, Rural electrification, $2,727,600. 
This, one of the first PRRA projects 
to get under way, is designed to pro- 
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vide hydroelectric power for irriga- 
tion and industrial and domestic use 
in the interior. The insular govern- 
ment has for some years operated 
successful hydroelectric plants for 
irrigation, selling surplus power for 
general household and industrial use. 
Puerto Rico’s three largest cities— 
San Juan, Ponce and Mayaguez—as 
well as certain suburban towns, are 
now well served by private power 
companies, the larger two of which 
are foreign-owned. There is as yet no 
reason to believe that the private com- 
panies will be absorbed by the govern- 
ment. 

5. Eradication of cattle tick and 
coconut budrot, $306,740. This proj- 
ect is designed not only to preserve 
two incidental, but important, island 
industries but to provide employment. 

6. Rural rehabilitation and land utili- 
zation, $5,917,840. The Jones-Costigan 
Act, by forcing a reduction of 150,000 
tons in the island’s sugar production, 
aggravated the unemployment prob- 
lem and made it clearer than ever that 
some 75,000 acres in marginal sugar 
lands ought to be put to other uses. 
It is now planned to acquire these 
marginal lands for a large-scale home- 
steading project and crop diversifica- 
tion. The project includes the con- 
struction of agricultural community 
centres, homes, schools and social cen- 
tres. Cane farmers will be shifted to 
profitable sugar lands acquired from 
absentee owners, and former farmers 
now in city slums will be resettled in 
agricultural areas, where they may 
eventually acquire their own acreage. 

7. Rural resettlement on marginal 
sugar lands, $1,868,000. 

8. Rural resettlement on good sugar 
lands, $6,506,000. Projects 6, 7 and 8 
are designed to permit readjustment 
of the dominant sugar industry, to de- 
crease absentee ownership of land and 
to make Puerto Rico an agricultural 
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Puerto Rico—‘‘the most thickly settled agricultural area under the American flag’ 


community in fact as well as in name. 
Combined, they provide for the coop- 
erative ownership and operation of 
necessary processing plants and mar- 
keting systems to make new land own- 
ers economically independent. 

9. Rehabilitation of coffee, tobacco 
and citrus fruit farms, $7,909,600. 
These are Puerto Rico’s next most im- 
portant industries. The farmers in 
this group have suffered for years 
from low prices and recently from 
repeated hurricanes. This project pro- 
vides for the acquisition and redistri- 
bution of thousands of small tracts of 
land, now heavily laden with debt, at 
one-half the appraised value. 

10. Further rural rehabilitation, 
$4,000,000. Under this scheme land 
and such equipment for the processing 
and preservation of farm and com- 
munity products as sugar centrals, 
coffee mills, cold-storage plants and 
warehouses will be purchased. 

Thus runs the PRRA program. Un- 
fortunately, the total amount stipu- 
lated for the various projects is not 
available. Dr. Gruening has faced al- 
most continuous reductions since his 
appointment. Out of $41,000,000 orig- 
inally allotted, $6,000,000 came from 


the island’s sugar processing tax and 
was not actually available for rehabili- 
tation purposes. From the $35,000,000 
remaining, $9,000,000 was allocated 
for FERA for relief work until June 
30, 1936. This left $26,000,000, while 
the project appropriations total some 
$35,000,000. Both Dr. Gruening and 
Governor Blanton Winship agree that 
Puerto Rico has not fared well in Fed- 
eral distributions since March, 1933. 
They point out that, whereas on a per 
capita basis the island should have 
had $157,000,000, it has received or 
had allotted to it only $64,000,000— 
less than that received by any State 
or by any other Territory or posses- 
sion. 

Furthermore, the PRRA wishes to 
embark upon a permanent, not a tem- 
porary, program, and as yet the nec- 
essary approval has not been secured. 
Congress during the last session was 
asked to endorse a bill by which 
PRRA funds might be expended up to 
1940, instead of to June, 1937, as is 
ordinarily required of FERA moneys. 
Instalments paid by homesteaders, 
for instance, were to be placed in a 
revolving fund so that the back-to- 
the-land movement might be contin- 
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ued indefinitely. Congress was asked 
also to permit $10,000,000 from the 
Puerto Rican sugar processing tax to 
be used for the establishment of a 
government hurricane insurance fund, 
so that protection for crops of small 
producers, who cannot acquire poli- 
cies in private insurance companies, 
would be available. But this legisla- 
tion was not enacted, and must be re- 
introduced when Congress reassem- 
bles in January. 

For these and similar reasons 
PRRA plans are likely to be subject 
to modification, and actual progress 
is less rapid than it might otherwise 
be. But the work already begun is 
in the right direction, 

So far as Puerto Rico’s political re- 
lationship to the United States is con- 
cerned, the important event is that 
in June the Congressional Committee 
on Territories began public hearings 
in Washington on a bill enabling San 
Juan legislators to draft a Constitu- 
tion and to become a State of the 
Union. The hearings will be contin- 
ued when Congress reassembles. 

A few days after American troops 
landed in Puerto Rico in July, 1898, 
Major Gen. Nelson A. Miles, the com- 
manding officer, issued a proclama- 
tion which has ever since been re- 
garded by islanders as a charter of 
their rights. The American forces, 
General Miles announced, had come 
“bearing the banner of freedom, * * * 
the fostering arm of a nation of free 
people, whose greatest power is in 
justice and humanity to all those liv- 
ing within its fold.” The war against 
Spain had been not one of devastation 
but one to give “the advantages and 
blessings of enlightened civilization’’ 
to an enslaved people. 

Puerto Ricans took this proclama- 
tion literally, and, even though it was 
never more than a general’s pro- 
nunciamento, based high hopes upon 
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it. They had just won a long-sought 
autonomous government from Spain; 
the new and democratic sovereign, 
they expected, would grant even 
more. But the years went by, and con- 
cessions from Washington were slow 
in coming. In the course of time the 
island became essentially self-govern- 
ing and elected its entire Legislature 
and all municipal officials. The two 
major American parties gave Puerto 
Ricans the right to help select the 
Presidential nominees, even if they 
could not vote in the Presidential elec- 
tions. American citizenship was 
granted during the World War. Suf- 
frage privileges were extended to wo- 
men in 1932, and more recently voters’ 
educational restrictions were re- 
moved. 

But these concessions did not alto- 
gether bear out the statement that 
the American flag was a banner of 
freedom. Puerto Rico’s Governor and 
a few other officials are still ap- 
pointed by Washington. Puerto Rico’s 
only spokesman in Congress is a Resi- 
dent Commissioner, who may sit and 
speak in the House of Representatives 
but may not vote. Hence all Puerto 
Rican political parties demand the 
abolition of “colonialism.” The chief 
domestic issue is whether the aboli- 
tion should be followed by Statehood 
or by complete independence. 

The party now in power, the Coali- 
tion, elected to office in 1932, stands 
for Statehood. The Liberal party, in 
opposition for the first time in thirty 
years, stands for independence, though 
there is division in its ranks over this 
issue. Subscribing to neither Coalition 
nor Liberal doctrine are a few who 
hold to a middle position—self-gov- 
ernment with the United States still 
exercising some sort of authority. 
This group would have Puerto Rico 
more than a Territory, not quite a 
State, certainly not completely inde- 
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pendent, with all the risks and ex- 
pense of freedom. Yet on all sides it 
is agreed that the bogy of status 
should be laid once and for all, the 
sooner the better, and there was gen- 
eral satisfaction that at the Washing- 
ton hearings a question that had 
complicated island politics for four 
decades could for the first time be 
brought into the open. 

The pro-American Coalition would 
if necessary accept liberalized self- 
government as a halfway step toward 
Statehood. It regards the island as a 
maiden long wooed by a fickle suitor, 
who, after declaring his intentions by 
granting American citizenship, has 
consistently avoided fixing the cate 
for the final ceremony. A grant of in- 
dependence would be regarded by this 
group as nothing less than a breach of 
promise. To the Liberals, however, the 
suitor is a philandering Yanqui who 
has for years refused to give legal 
basis to a romance begun in the senti- 
mental Nineties, when the moon of 
Manifest Destiny was full. Modesty, 
dignity and pride, some Liberals con- 
tend, demand that the United States 
be sent packing and that Puerto Rico, 
with much of her youth wasted, em- 
bark on a career of independence with 
the promise of protection and a fin- 
ancial settlement from her one-time 
suitor. 

In one sense it is strange that the 
question of status has been raised 
when the Liberals are out of power, 
for they have been more successful 
than their rivals in establishing 
friendly relations with Washington. 
Luis Mufioz Marin, their leader, is be- 
lieved to be closer to the White House 
than any other Puerto Rican political 
chief, and other Liberals have been 
quick to adapt themselves to New 
Deal trends. It is the Liberal party 
that acts as sponsor and interpreter 
of New Deal measures in Puerto Rico, 
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and one reason for the difficulties 
with which the PRRA is confronted is 
that the Liberal party does not repre- 
sent the majority. Had the Liberals 
controlled the San Juan Legislature 
last April, that body would in all 
probability not have been able, by ad- 
journing a few days earlier than 
usual, to register a protest against 
Washington’s “dictatorship” in relief 
matters. 

Yet it is logical that the question of 
Puerto Rican status should be now 
considered, It was the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration that set up a Division of 
Territories and Island Possessions in 
the Department of the Interior, trans- 
ferred to it from the War Department 
supervision of territorial affairs and 
placed at its head Ernest Gruening, a 
recognized anti-imperialist. Under the 
present administration a liberal atti- 
tude toward Cuba first showed itself, 
the Philippine Islands were given vir- 
tual independence, and Statehood for 
Hawaii reached the stage of serious 
discussion. It was under the previous 
Democratic administration, that of 
Woodrow Wilson, that Puerto Rican 
citizenship had been made a reality, 
and the Democratic platform of 1932 
had declared for Puerto Rican State- 
hood. When the Statehood bill formu- 
lated by Santiago Iglesias, Resident 
Commissioner at Washington, was in- 
troduced into a Democratic Congress 
in January, 1935, it was assured of a 
fair and sympathetic hearing. 

The administration point of view 
has been indicated in an unofficial 
letter sent by Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes to Senator Fletcher of 
Florida last Spring. Once there was 
reasonable certainty that the consid- 
ered opinion of the Puerto Rican peo- 
ple had been ascertained, Secretary 
Ickes affirmed, the island should be 
granted the status it desired, even 
though in so doing Congress estab- 
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lished a precedent by including with- 
in the Union as a sovereign State ter- 
ritory not contiguous to the other 
States and possessed of a wholly dif- 
ferent culture, tradition and language. 
With Statehood attained, however, 
no future change could be contem- 
plated, and Puerto Ricans would be 
called upon to pay into the Federal 
Treasury those income, inheritance 
and internal revenue taxes which, to- 
gether with customs duties, now go 
into the insular Treasury. 

On the other hand, Secretary Ickes 
pointed out, island autonomy could be 
greatly enlarged without change of 
status. Congress might provide for 
the election of all officials and the 
establishment of insular tariff laws. 
A precedent for the latter already 
exists; in recent years Puerto Rico 
has been permitted to levy duty on all 
coffee imports. “The island economy 
being sui generis,’ Secretary Ickes 
said, “it might well be favored with 
an extension of this principle.” 

The letter went on to say that 
Puerto Rico’s critical condition was 
due not so. much to political disabili- 
ties as to the fact that the island had 
been a victim of a laissez-faire econ- 
omy, under which absentee-owned 
sugar corporations had absorbed 
much land formerly held by inde- 
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pendent growers. These, in conse- 
quence, had been reduced to “virtual 
economic serfdom.” Inclusion of the 
island within the tariff wall of the 
United States had benefited Ameri- 
can stockholders, while forcing Puerto 
Ricans to import food staples that 
had been made expensive by the tariff 
wall. 

If then the PRRA is able to carry 
out its reconstruction program, and if 
Congress grants greater self-govern- 
ment to Puerto Rico, the Statehood 
movement may possibly lose its driv- 
ing force, despite local pride and in- 
sular nationalism. In any event, it 
would seem that the decades of in- 
difference are at an end and that 
Puerto Rico has the prospect, for the 
first time since Europeans settled the 
island in 1508, of controlling its own 
destinies. The outbreak of hostilities 
in 1898 caused the hasty sine die ad- 
journment of Puerto Rico’s first au- 
tonomous Legislature, won but a few 
months before from monarchical 
Spain. To this day the government 
represented by that short-lived Legis- 
lature appears to many Puerto Ricans 
to have been more liberal than any 
that preceded or followed it. Prompt 
action will restore the faith in Ameri- 
can democracy established thirty- 
seven years ago. 





Our Biggest Peacetime Army 


By THOMAS M. 


HAT is the purpose of the United 
States Army? Of what does 
the army consist? For what ends will 
the army spend during the fiscal year 
1935-36 nearly $348,000,000, the larg- 
est military appropriation since the 
World War, a sum equal to that de- 
voted to both navy and army in 1914? 
‘Although it performs other than 
purely military functions, the army 
has obviously one major purpose—the 
defense of the United States and its 
possessions. It consists of three com- 
ponents: The Regular Army, the Na- 
tional Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves. The normal peacetime strength 
of these parts is approximately 500,- 
000 officers and men. The present 
strength is, what with the retrench- 
ments of the past few years, some- 
what below that figure, but with the 
recently increased appropriations the 
normal should soon again be reached. 
For the first time since 1922, military 
men believe, the army enjoys a “rea- 
sonable prospect of developing itself 
into a defense establishment commen- 
surate in size and efficiency to the 
country’s minimum needs.” 

In the Regular Army are found the 
professional soldiers. They are un- 
married men between 18 and 35 years 
of age, over five feet four inches in 
height and 128 pounds in weight, and 
of acceptable health, intelligence and 
character. During a three-year term 
of enlistment they are paid a minimum 
of $21 a month, fed, clothed, housed 


*The author of this article was a news- 
paper correspondent during the World 
War and has since kept abreast of mili- 
tary developments in the United States. 
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and trained. They may, if they wish, 
learn a trade, for the service needs 
not only riflemen but also cooks, 
chauffeurs, tailors and other skilled 
workmen. By becoming a specialist or 
a non-commissioned officer, a soldier 
m sagem his pay to as much as 
$157.50 a month. After thirty years’ 
service he may retire on three-quar- 
ters pay. 

Less than half the officers of the 
Regular Army are graduates of West 
Point; the majority either are grad- 
uates of other institutions of higher 
learning or rise from the ranks. They 
devote their time to training their 
men, to staff work and to study in a 
series of schools for all the arms. 
Those with special aptitude are sent 
to the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
where they are instructed in the com- 
bined use of all arms in battle and in 
the problems of organization, tactics 
and supply. From this school a gifted 
officer may pass to the General Staff 
Corps, as may graduates of the high- 
est school, the Army War College at 
Fort Humphreys, D. C. 

The Regular Army is small in size. 
At the strength authorized by the 
last Congress it numbers only 12,403 
officers and 165,000 men, and until 
the recruiting of 46,250 additional 
men began on July 1, 1935, it was 
far below the maximum. Hence the 
National Guard, the military force 
pertaining to the several States, is of 
great importance. Except for the Reg- 
ular Army it is the chief bulwark of 
our defense on land. 

Composed of citizen-soldiers, the 
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National Guard numbers in all 195,- 
000 men. These men are divided into 
4,000 units and, under instructors de- 
tailed by the Regular Army, drill 
forty-eight times a year and spend two 
weeks annually in camp. They are or- 
ganized into services like those of the 
Regular Army— infantry, cavalry, 
coast artillery, &c.—and in return for 
a small stipend (about $20 per year 
and up) stand ready to form in an 
emergency the rampart behind which 
drafted men could be whipped into 
shape by Regular and Reserve offi- 
cers. Although the National Guard is 
nominally under the command of the 
various State Governors, it can, by a 
law passed in June, 1933, be sum- 
moned instantly into Federal service 
by the President. Most units would 
need two months or more for train- 
ing; some authorities claim that even 
longer would be needed. In any event, 
the Guard today is far superior to that 


of 1917. Then the Guard required from 
nine to twelve months to get into the 
trenches and longer to get into battle. 

The third component of the army is 


the Organized Reserves. This branch 
consists almost entirely of the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps, numbering 120,- 
000, although there are a few thou- 
sand enlisted and non-commissioned 
specialists of various classifications. 
The older Reserve officers are prin- 
cipally World War veterans; th 
younger obtained their commissions 
at colleges (in Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps branches), at private mili- 
tary schools and at the Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps held each Sum- 
mer for this purpose as well as for the 
instruction of prospective non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers. 
Reserve officers are at present kept 
in training by conferences, lectures 
and correspondence courses and by 
periodic experience in the field. The 
War Department would make certain 
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that all Reserve officers receive at 
least two weeks of consecutive field 
duty every four years—which means 
that 30,000 would be called annually— 
but thus far the figure has not ex- 
ceeded 20,000, and during the fiscal 
years 1934 and 1935 it was consider- 
ably lower. 


Commanding all components of the 
army is the Chief of Staff, at present 
Major Gen. Malin Craig, appointed on 
Oct. 1, 1935, to succeed General Doug- 
las MacArthur. The Chief of Staff is 
responsible to the Secretary of War 
and is assisted by War Department 
bureaus and divisions, the most impor- 
tant of which is the General Staff 
Corps. Distinguished by black-braided 
sleeves, the General Staff officers are 
the army brain trust. They advise and 
assist the Chief of Staff and carry out 
his orders through the “Four G’s” 
(“G” for General Staff)—Personnel, 
Intelligence, Operations and Training, 
and Supplies. 

G-1 deals with the human element: 
Soldiers, officers, enlistment, sickness, 
death. G-2 is concerned with the en- 
emy, real or imaginary, his strength 
and his plans. G-3 takes care of strat- 
egy and tactics, and of the training of 
men and units. Allied to G-3 is a War 
Plans Division, which studies what the 
army would do were it involved in 
war with any power or combination of 
powers. G-4 attends to weapons, am- 
munition, uniforms, food—such di- 
verse things as the army’s thirty-four 
laundries, 101 hospitals, 20,000 horses 
and mules. 

The Four Q’s direct the army 
through the “Six Arms”—the Infan- 
try, Cavalry, Field and Coast Artil- 
lery, Corps of Engineers, Signal Corps 
and Air Corps—and through the 
“Nine Services.” The services are di- 
vided as follows: Adjutant General’s 
Department—records; Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Department—inspection, effi- 
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ciency, money accounts; Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department—justice; 
Quartermaster Corps—feeding, cloth- 
ing, transportation, roads, &c.; Fin- 
ance Department—disbursement of 
and accounting for funds; Medical De- 
partment—health of men and beasts; 
Ordnance Department—weapons and 
munitions; Chemical Warfare Service 
—gas and gas-defense appliances; 
Chaplains Corps—spiritual warfare. 


Thus, in brief, is the United States 
Army, a great and complex organiza- 
tion. Yet it is not merely a war ma- 
chine. In many ways the army has 
been of service to the nation. Almost 
overnight it built up the CCC and still 
exercises general supervision of the 
camps. Flood control and prevention 
throughout the land is one of the ma- 
jor tasks of the Corps of Engineers, 
which has built an earthwork 1,500 
miles long to stem high waters of the 
Mississippi. The army has surveyed 
the country, built roads and canals 
and railways and lighthouses, helped 
to develop the steel, tractor, * tele- 
graph, aircraft and radio industries. 
It has virtually stamped out hook- 
worm, yellow fever and beriberi in 
certain areas, reduced the incidence of 
malaria, typhoid and other deadly 
fevers, and aided greatly in the cam- 
paign qgainst such pests as the boll 
weevil. 

The army won most of the overseas 
possessions of the United States and 
at one time or another has governed 
nearly all of them. Through its Bu- 
reau of Insular Affairs it long ruled 
the Philippines, controlling exports 
and imports and performing other ad- 
ministrative duties. Under the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth Government par- 
tial jurisdiction will be retained. To 
all intents and purposes the army 
opened up Alaska, and even today it 
operates Alaskan telephone, telegraph 
and radio communications to the out- 
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side world. The army dug the Panama 
Canal and is still responsible for the 
operation of the canal and the ad- 
jacent Zone, supervising everything 
from civil government to the purchase 
and exchange of office adding ma- 
chines. Even outside American juris- 
diction the army performs certain 
duties; it supervises the collection of 
customs duties in the Dominican Re- 
public, and as a consequence of its 
former rule keeps records of affairs 
in Cuba and other Latin-American 
countries. 

For purposes both warlike and 
peaceful—thus is the army’s $348,- 
000,000 appropriation spent. Some 
$25,000,000 is devoted to such non- 
military services as those enumerated; 
about $40,000,000 goes to restore pay 
cuts and to meet increased costs. Much 
of the remainder will be used to mod- 
ernize equipment, so that if the army 
must fight, it will have the most up- 
to-date material. 

Should war again threaten the 
United States the army will be better 
prepared than it was in 1917. For pur- 
poses of defense the country (exclud- 
ing the territorial possessions) has 
been divided into four field army 
areas—one on the North Atlantic, a 
second along the central northern 
frontier and the Great Lakes, another 
on the Gulf of Mexico and the south- 
ern frontier, the fourth on the Pacific 
Coast. Each field army area is divided 
into corps area, with the senior corps 
area commander the field army com- 
mander. At present these four key 
men are Major Gens. Dennis E. 
Nolan, Frank R. McCoy, Johnson 
Hagood and Paul B. Malone. In them 
is vested immediate control of all 
troops—Regular, National Guard and 
Reserve—and of all posts, camps, bar- 
racks, forts and coast defenses. 

At the alarm of war troops would 
be rushed by train and by motor truck 
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to concentration points already select- 
ed. What is probably more important, 
elaborate and carefully laid prepara- 
tions for clothing, feeding and arming 
the troops would immediately become 
effective; there would be no repetition 
of the procurement problem of 1917- 
1918. The army’s supply requirements 
have been reduced to 800 fundamental 
consolidated items, and a separate 
branch of the War Department, direct- 
ly supervised by Harry H. Woodring, 
Assistant Secretary of War, devotes 
all its time to the drawing up of cl - 
ules and the making of blueprints. Of- 
» ficers, including those of the Reserve 
who are leaders in business and indus- 
try, study in an Army Industrial Col- 
lege the problems of supplying a great 
wartime force with the least possible 
civic confusion. Each factory will 
know what it is best fitted to produce. 
Duplications, overlappings and waste 
will be obviated. 

Yet plans cannot be carried through 
without sufficient and first-class 
equipment and organization. That is 
why the army has continued to press 
for larger and larger Congressional 
appropriations and why General Mac- 
Arthur, shortly before he gave up his 
post as Chief of Staff, described what, 
in the opinion of the War Department, 
had still to be done to make the army 
a positive, speedy and efficient instru- 
ment. 

A chief need, said General Mac- 
Arthur, is the development of the Air 
Corps. An annual procurement of 800 
completely equipped planes (instead 
of from 250 to 350, as in recent years) 
will assure a permanent under-age air 
force of 2,500 planes, the smallest 
number consistent with safety. An 
enlisted reserve of 150,000 men is 
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also deemed essential, to be built up 
by enlisting soldiers for two periods, 
the first with the colors, the second in 
the reserve. A five-year general pro- 
curement program, it is thought, 
should be prescribed by Congress, so 
that by 1940 or thereabouts tank regi- 
ments, armored car troops and mech- 
anized cavalry platoons of sufficient 
strength, together with 18,000 motor 
vehicles to replace transport animals, 
will be available. Within this five-year 
program should also be included a new 
semi-automatic rifle for every rifle- 
man, improved artillery, constant ex- 
perimentation in chemical warfare 
and a variety of miscellaneous equip- 
ment now lacking. 

Presumably these suggestions will 
not be immediately accepted by Con- 
gress; an influential section of the 
American people believes that the 
army is already far too expensive a 
service, and not a few others interpret 
every improvement of the military 
force as a militaristic gesture. It is to 
be admitted that the army is expen- 
sive, for it consists of volunteers, and 
volunteers cannot be paid, like con- 
scripts, merely a few cents a day. 
Among the world’s forces the United 
States Army is eighteenth in size— 
and second in cost. Only that of the 
Soviet Union requires greater outlay. 

The army answers that it seeks 
merely “a reasonable posture of de- 
fense,” not undue elaboration. It points 
to the fact that during the Summer 
of 1935 not more than 30,000 regular 
troops could have been mustered in 
the Continental United States to fight 
an enemy at any given moment. There 
is such a thing as minimum efficient 
strength, the army feels, and it is to 
the attainment of this strength that 
it is now bending all its efforts. 





Post-War France in Fiction 


By MILTON H. STANSBURY* 


HAT any Frenchman who worked 
_ or fought through the World War 
could emerge in 1918 unchanged is 
inconceivable. And if this is true of 
the average citizen, it is doubly true 
of the artist. 

It is interesting therefore to consid- 
er how seriously the currents of post- 
war France have affected the outlook 
of her novelists, and into what stag- 
nant or tumultuous waters their indi- 
vidual crafts have been impelled. 

The entire history of France fosters 
a traditional belief in the inevitability 
of war. From childhood that genera- 
tion which was later destined to fight 
in the trenches had imbibed from 
its parents the terrors of the Franco- 
Prussian War, and these same par- 
ents had in turn listened fearfully 
to similar reminiscences on the fall of 
Napoleon and the invasion of France 
by an allied army. The spectre of these 
recurring invasions was never exor- 
cised. 

When in the decade after the World 
War the Frenchman surveyed the 
state of European affairs, he saw 
practically every nation hopelessly di- 
vided on political, social and religious 
issues. Treaties had been signed and 
disregarded; governments had col- 
lapsed; financial panic was in the air. 
He saw increasing antipathy between 
liberal and conservative policies; acri- 
monious disputes between capital and 

*The author of this article, a member of 
the Department of Romanic Languages 
and Literature in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has just published a book en- 


titled French Novelists of Today. (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, $2.) 


labor; profiteering, greed and unem- 
ployment on every side—in short, all 
that is implied by the commonplace 
term of general unrest. The most sa- 
cred idols and traditions had been 
shattered and there was everywhere 
doubt as to what was good or bad, 
beautiful or ugly, sane or mad. And, 
stalking through this universal wreck- 
age was the final nightmare of the 
distraught bourgeoisie—communism. 

According to their particular lean- 
ings or temperaments, the novelists 
turned to fascism or communism, to 
individualism or collectivism. Some 
avoided political and social issues al- 
together either to concentrate on some 
special study, perhaps interrupted by 
the war, or to seek oblivion in dream- 
worlds, in realms of pure fantasy or 
in the always acceptable refuge of 
love. 

In the darkest aftermath of war, 
it is amazing to find Colette writing 
her masterpiece, Chéri, and apparent- 
ly ignoring that there is anything in 
life but love; or Julien Green—if we 
may call an American expatriate a 
Frenchman—who shuts out the whole 
external world of warring passions 
and finds a morbid fascination in de- 
vising agonizing and arbitrary suffer- 
ings for his characters. Mauriac also 
seems untouched by the war—at least, 
he never mentions it in his books. 
Steeped in mysticism, but delighting 
in the portrayal of profane rather 
than sacred love, he is of the type that 
ever remains apart from a country’s 
political struggles. And so for many 
others, for whose individual bent the 
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war seems in no way responsible, men 
whose interests range from conjugal 
love, the family and the church, to 
the workman, the peasant and the 
soil. 

If, before 1914, a man was in 
embryo a grim and morbid visionary, 
a dissatisfied, rebellious spirit, as an 
ex-combatant he probably developed 
chronic disgust, spleen and revolt. 
The war may merely have fos- 
tered what was latent in these men, 
making them keener-edged, more 
strained and one-sided. Perhaps in 
judging modern literature it should 
be borne in mind that with each fresh 
catastrophe and disillusion a race he- 
comes more world-weary and less re- 
silient. The heritage of modern man 
has been shattered nerves. Small 


wonder, then, if many French writers, 
with their abnormally acute sensibil- 
ity, were rendered completely neuras- 
thenic by the war. Yet it is at times 
their hectic flush that makes many 


of them so colorful and dynamic. 

As an example of collective war- 
shock, the Dadaists and their off- 
shoots, the Surrealists, are among the 
most typical. Here again the war 
caught a group of men already im- 
pregnated with the seeds of discon- 
tent and anarchy. Their immédiate an- 
cestors were the Cubists, who, setting 
up their grotesque standards as early 
as 1907, already betrayed a lack of 
balance and a tendency to revolt 
against the old order. This they hand- 
ed down to their successors, the verbal 
Cubists. But, unlike the painters, the 
Dadaists were destructive and their 
spirit was one of neurotic doubt. They 
repudiated all schools of thought; 
they wished to abolish all dogmas, 
formulas and laws, and_ rebelled 
against art, morals and society. It is 
not surprising that Dadaism proved a 
short-lived child of anarchy. 

The Dadaist leaders then cast about 
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in desperation for a new cult and fi- 
nally hit upon Surrealism. Following 
this road, they experimented in hyp- 
notism, automatic writing, dream-talk 
and abnormal psychology. André 
Breton, a trained neurologist, was the 
most active and belligerent of them 
all. He believed that the insane are 
especially privileged, inasmuch as 
their minds are furthest from reality 
and their imaginations untrammeled 
by reason. Thus, the Surrealists had 
recourse to the madman’s world. 
Others in this group were ex-soldiers 
and acquainted with the abnormal 
states of many war victims. Jacques 
Vaché, Breton’s friend, was the em- 
bodiment in action of all these theo- 
retical defeatists and anarchists. Con- 
vinced of what he called “the theatri- 
cal uselessness of everything,” he 
committed suicide at the age of 23. 

By 1928, Breton and Louis Aragon 
were carrying the movement into 
communism, though Breton still main- 
tains there is an abyss separating 
their revolution from that of Marx. 
The eternal revolt against man’s con- 
dition incorporates but far surpasses 
the objective of mere materialistic 
progress, and this Breton calls Sur- 
realism. 

Another prophet of despair, who be- 
lieves in no cult or cure, is Louis- 
Ferdinand Céline. In his extraordi- 
nary book, The Journey to the End of 
Night, his scalpel exposes not only 
the lies and hypocrisies of French 
politics but those of the people and 
the petty bourgeoisie. He has no hope 
in the present or the future, and his 
book breathes a complete terror and 
nausea of existence. For him life has 
no meaning and the only escape from 
a world of callousness, brutality and 
corruption is death or immersion in 
a dream world, all too seldom made 
satisfying by love. 

If for many sensitive souls the war 
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charged the air with fumes of defeat 
and death, for a man of André Gide’s 
lucidity of mind it helped to clear the 
atmosphere and solve his personal dif- 
ficulties. He was approaching 45 at 
the outbreak of hostilities, and since 
the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury he had been one of the foremost 
literary figures in France. If before 
the war his feet had wavered, he de- 
rived new courage from the more 
emancipated post-war world. What- 
ever secret knowledge he possessed of 
the real nature of his desires and 
aspirations, it took the increased tol- 
erance and understanding of this 
epoch to make possible the publica- 
tion of his memoirs, with their plea 
for individual morals and, more nar- 
rowly, his own. 


Although Gide’s disclosures—among 
the most daring of all time—provoked 
a storm of disapproval among the 
more conservative of his countrymen, 
by many of the younger men he was 
hailed as a leader and a kindred spirit. 
In spite of his contradictory and dis- 
quieting doctrines, his eccentricities of 
character and his heresies, he gave 
direction to a whole generation of un- 
easy, searching minds. His avowed 
object was to disturb, and in this age 
of skeptical disillusionment when, as 
one of the younger men expressed it, 
every one was on vacation and won- 
dering when classes would be resumed, 
Gide led the way to the one school 
where no matriculation was necessary 
—the school of truancy. By preaching 
sincerity, curiosity and rebellion, by 
throwing doubt on the whole code of 
conventional ethics, Gide, more than 
any other single force, is responsible 
for the nonconformity and searching 
self-awareness that characterize this 
period. 

Intellectual, mystical and sexual 
restlessness had marked Gide’s early 
period. His fear of missing any part 
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of life was his argument for holding 
himself forever available and unat- 
tached, and his pre-war writings are 
imbued with this desire to main- 
tain a completely unprejudiced mind. 
Everything in him fought and con- 
tradicted itself; he expressed an 
opinion only to expose its fallacy. 
Just as in his writings he is attracted 
by extreme divergencies of thought, 
so his own life was a perpetual de- 
bate. Because his mind was trained 
to weigh and not to choose is no 
doubt one reason why it took him 
forty years to become a convert to 
communism. Other reasons for this 
decision may have been his contempt 
for social laws and all accepted stand- 
ards, shown always by his sympathy 
for the outcast and the lawbreaker. 
He affirms that it was the Gospels 
and not Marx that strengthened in 
him that disdain and repugnance for 
all private possessions and monopoly. 

The attempt to forget the world is 
as marked in the post-war novelists 
as any effort to change or damn it. 
For instance, there arose the group 
of fantasists headed by the incom- 
parable Jean Giraudoux, who discov- 
ered new worlds and decorated them 
with wild and fanciful beauty. “I wish 
to live,” writes this master wit and 
imagist, “in blissful oblivion of real- 
ity, with all its contours modified and 
velvet-soft so that my eyes will not 
be wounded.” Indeed, no social or 
ethical discussions mar the whimsical 
serenity of his pages. He has no 
marked interest in the presentday 
world except to banish it from his 
mind. So, like his own shipwrecked 
Suzanne, whom he isolates on a de- 
serted island in the Pacific, he lives in 
a wonderland specially created to 
portray extravaganzas and vagaries, 
with every vestige of the humdrum 
and credible excluded. 

Shutting out the real world, how- 
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ever, did not make Giraudoux less 
French. An ardent nationalist, he 
extols his country as far as he dares 
without jeopardizing his reputation as 
a clever and witty man. France he 
sees as the “World’s Comptroller of 
Weights and Measures”; everything is 
superior in that favored country, 
while, wherever possible, he pours 
ridicule on Germany, and in a lesser 
degree on the rest of the world. His 
duties as propagandist for French 
letters in the Foreign Office may have 
confirmed his intense nationalism. Al- 
though occasionally he relates his war 
impressions, he concentrates on the 
more subtle phases of the struggle, 
and on his own extremely individual 
reactions. 

In the role of imagist Giraudoux’s 
most successful disciple is Paul 
Morand, also a product of the French 
diplomatic corps. His art is more real- 
istic, audacious and brutal, his pic- 
tures drawn in sharp blacks and 
whites, with the emphasis on ugliness 
far more than on beauty. He not only 
appears to have accepted the demoral- 
ization of post-war Europe as beyond 
remedy, but he takes an analytical 
pleasure in probing these sore spots 
and counting the pulse-beats of the 
broken derelicts cast adrift by the 
war. Morand’s whole existence has 
been an “itinerary of flight.” From 
what? Probably from life as revealed 
to this dispassionate judge. He loves 
not travel so much as movement, so 
that in his wanderings the planet has 
become almost too limited for such an 
uncontrollable globe-trotter. ‘What, 
nothing but the earth?” is his famous 
cry. He believes that races have inter- 
mingled without either understanding 
or sympathy; that, in fact, their 
hatred for each other is in direct pro- 
portion to their familiarity. 


After four years in the trenches, 
nnother evasionist, Pierre MacOrlan, 
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was only too glad to stay at home. He 
possessed an active spirit of adven- 
ture, limited and curbed by an over- 
whelming desire for comfort. At 
thirty-four he returned from the war 
a disillusioned ex-soldier and a practi- 
cally unknown writer. Hastening to 
close his eyes on all that grim reality, 
he chose instead imaginary scenes 
reeking with blood and murderous 
crimes, with pirates, buccaneers, 
thieves, prostitutes and cut-throats of 
every description. His personal experi- 
ences of war horrors undoubtedly in- 
fluenced a mind fascinated by scenes 
of terror and repulsion, and when he 
speaks of “the nervous system, 1924 
model,” he is probably thinking large- 
ly of his own. His personal solution 
for avoiding chronic melancholia was 
to retreat to his study and there give 
his gruesome imagination full rein. 

In 1922, with La Cavaliére Elsa, he 
emerged from the jealously guarded 
domain of his books, but only to proph- 
esy catastrophe and revolution. A 
purely intellectual conception, this 
work pictures an eventual invasion of 
Europe in general and of France in 
particular by the Soviet hordes and 
their blond stenographers. The soul of 
Russia is personified by the sordid 
Elsa, its brain and arm by the Clown, 
its king by the people. This sardonic 
caricature of a future world de- 
picts the intelligentsia completely sub- 
merged and the masses plunged in 
every kind of material indulgence. A 
profound skepticism underlies this fan- 
tastic picture. Revolution can achieve 
no good; it merely profits some one, 
and who that some one may be is 
again of no consequence. 

Carrying his ideas still further in 
La Vénus Internationale, MacOrlan 
shows a Europe whose cultural life 
is completely disintegrated. Intellec- 
tuals of every description are banded 
together in a defensive and offensive 
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alliance and raid the countryside to 
escape starvation. Here, too, is a So- 
viet régime, with all natural beauty 
destroyed and replaced by new and 
horrible inventions of a machine age. 
He has no hope of a superior civiliza- 
tion nor any plan whereby mankind 
can issue from its present state of 
darkness and materialism. 

More aggressive is the attitude of 
André Malraux, a dynamic and com- 
pletely fatalistic representative of the 
younger group of writers. Of all the 
devices to escape reality Malraux’s is 
the most drastic and heroic, for he 
proposes nothing short of sacrificing 
life itself. He refuses to subscribe to 
flight in any form, and if he de- 
nounces “man’s fate” and the futile 
absurdity of life, he carries his beliefs 
to their logical conclusions—man 
must stand his ground and die. As 
Kyo’s old father expresses it in La 
Condition Humaine, “life consists of 
those fifty years it takes to make a 
man, fifty years of sacrifice and will- 
power and so many other things, until 
with childhood and adolescence van- 
ished—in short, when he has become 
a man—he is no longer good for any- 
thing but to die.” 

Malraux believes that the over- 
throw of governments, though a los- 
ing game, is yet the only fascination 
left for civilized humanity. In all this 
he is no fireside theorist. Like his 
heroes, he is a militant Communist, 
and, although his motives are fervent 
idealism and deep human sympathy, 
he is a defiant and subversive influ- 
ence, and France listens apprehensive- 
ly to these harsh and foreboding dis- 
sonances of anarchy and death. 

Henry de Montherlant was appar- 
ently the only French writer in active 
service who thoroughly enjoyed the 
war. He, like his contemporary, 
Drieu La Rochelle, was swept out of 
the school room into the trenches, 
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and in that brutal forcing house of 
war he reached maturity without 
the breadth of knowledge and experi- 
ence that are the antidotes to youth- 
ful frenzy. An aristocrat by birth, 
with an iron constitution, convinced 
of his surpassing superiority and dis- 
dainful of the rest of mankind, he 
gathered up all his vigor and enthu- 
siasm and hurled them against every- 
thing he deemed intellectual, effete, 
delicate or pacifist. In disgust, he 
asked if man is to end his days as a 


retired shopkeeper. His lance was at 


the service of war, athletics and sport. 
Against patriotism and humanitari- 
anism, his pen was dipped in gall: “It 
is equally foolish to die for humanity 
and one’s country, for these will 
eventually become as obsolete as 
God.” Haughty and self-confident, 
Montherlant is a far cry from the 
down-trodden and plebeian Céline. 
Yet each in his way spits at society, 
Céline by way of abject retaliation, 
Montherlant through his scorn and 
antipathy for the human race on 
principle. 

Drieu La Rochelle, as great a 
booster for war as Montherlant, re- 
veals a very different motivation. He 
was an ardent nationalist, but he 
showed his love not in eulogy but, like 
the prophets of old, in verbal chastise- 
ments and clarion commands to re- 
form. He hailed the war as a glorious 
release and solemn fulfillment of 
French youth, and he castigates his 
country for the ills of capitalism and 
modern materialism, for her flabby 
muscles and, above all, for her race 
suicide. “France held her head too 
high in this war,” he cries, “but her 
bloodless body would have been un- 
able to sustain the weight had not 
the strength of twenty nations been 
added to her limbs. We French can- 
not claim to have been the sole 
possessors of this mistress—Victory. 
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France, ardent and dried-up mother, 
it is time for you to investigate the 
condition of your belly and your 
brains!” He found the Germans a 
congenial race and called upon the 
French to emulate them. This exas- 
perated patriot felt the world to be in 
need not of a revolution but of a new 
birth. Quite in keeping with his char- 
acter of militarist and reformer is his 
present gravitation toward fascism. 
It is with a distinct feeling of relief 
and buoyancy that one turns from so 
many advocates of militarism or de- 
spair to Jules Romains, a scientist, 
philosopher and poet. His still unfin- 
ished serial novel, Men of Good Will, 
the first volumes of which were pub- 
lished in 1932, has already been her- 
alded in Europe and America as one 
of the most important events in the 
history of contemporary literature. 
As a young man Romains rebelled 
against the Catholic Church and went 
forth in search of a new god. He in- 
sists that this must not be an abstract 
divinity of the clouds but a simple 
god of the streets. It was in the col- 
lective consciousness of the group 
that he found the seed of his new 
faith, which he named “unanimism.” 
At the age of 25 he launched a mani- 
festo of his creed (Manuel de déifica- 
tion, 1910), addressed to ‘“‘those who 
have lost all desire but are too weary 
to do away with themselves; to those 
who come home from work with low- 
ered head and heavy shoulders and 
find each evening as sorrowful as the 
night before; to those who are rich 
but bored; to those who are poor and 
full of bitterness.” It is encouraging 
to find in any panacea that laughter 
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is one of the constituent elements. 
Unanimism extols the joys of friend- 
ship and comradeship, and makes the 
physical and spiritual union between 
@ man and a woman unanimous life 
in its most acute and highly concen- 
trated form. 

Romains saw in the World War the 
tragic imbecilities perpetrated by na- 
tions, but it did not make him lose 
his belief in unanimism. Still, his faith 
was in man, and humanity was God. 
How, in Men of Good Will, of which 
the first ten volumes are merely the 
introductory chords, he intends to 
show the advantages of collective en- 
deavor is still his secret. 

A glance back over the utterly 
divergent personalities so _ briefly 
sketched reveals a tenuous thread 
which becomes a part of the warp and 
woof of their psychology, Man does 
not live by bread alone. His spirit can 
not be fed on lies, greed, hate and 
war, and yet be worthy of his heritage 
of hope and faith. If man has lost 
his old trust in religion and has found 
nothing adequate to replace it, he ap- 
parently takes refuge in dreams, in 
futilities, in despair and death. It is 
this complete lack of ideals and be- 
liefs, this signal disillusionment, that 
the majority of the French post-war 
writers typify. They are beaten men. 
And so it is good to find among these 
defeatists a voice like Romains crying 
in the wilderness: “Men of Good Will! 
May you some day be assembled by 
good tidings! May you find a sure 
means of recognizing one another, to 
the end that this world, of which you 
are the merit and the salt, may not 
perish!” 





Current History in Cartoons 


Careful, no sour notes! The cozy corner 
—Portland Press Herald —Philadelphia Inquirer 


But it’s on the level, gents! Hey, we’re supposed to be together 
—Washington Post —Milwaukee Journal 
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Hog-calling season opens “Yes, Herbért, wé started the more 
—Washington Post abundant life’’ 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Going round in circles There is but one way 
—Atlanta Constitution —Rochester Times-Union 





Amateur hour 
—Chicage Daily News 


The Sphinx breaks silence 
—Philadelphia Inquirer 


Unmindful of his tow Temptation 
—St. Louis Star-Times —Rochester Times-Union 
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How about the colored gentleman? 
—Glasgow Record 


Paving the Roman road Britain endangers her own oil interests 
—Humanite, Paris —Pilori, Geneva 





Behind the Italian lines Sword vs. breadknife 
—Boston Herald —Providence Journal 


Not so pleasant 


—South Wales Echo, Cardiff 





Mussolini: ‘‘How did you get up 
there?’’ 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Working fast on the map 
—Dallas Morning News 
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Due for a rise 
—The Star, London 





A Month’s World History 


Chronology of Current Evenis 


(Figures indicate page numbers.) 
International Events 


Nov. 11—Italy warns nations of retalia- 
tion against sanctions. 

Nov. 18—Sanctions against Italy applied 
by League (392). 

Dec. 5—Secretary Hull speaks out for 
treaties protecting integrity of China 
(448). 

Dec. 9—Naval Conference opens in Lon- 
don (395). 


East African War 


~~ captured by Italians 

(398). 

Nov. 19—Haile Selassie establishes head- 
quarters at Dessye (398). 

Nov. 27—Marshal Badoglio assumes com- 
mand in Eritrea (398). 

Dec. 6—Italian planes bomb Dessye (398). 


The United States 


Nov. 7—Holding Company Act declared 
unconstitutional in Federal district 
court (403). 

Nov. 15—Manuel Quezon inaugurated as 
first Philippine President (406). 

Nov. 17—President Roosevelt refuses to 
interfere in Mexican religious troubles. 

Nov. 26—Government starts suit against 
Electric Bond and Share. 

a 29—President speaks at Atlanta 
(402). 

Dec. 1—George N. Peek resigns as foreign 
trade adviser (401). 

Dec. 5—National Association of Manufac- 
a adopts anti-New Deal program 
(403). 


Canada 


Nov. 15—Canadian-American trade treaty 
signed (408). 

ee carry Quebec election 
(412). 


Latin America 


Nov. 25—Brazilian revolt brings martial 
law throughout the country (413). 
Nov. 27—Cuban elections postponed (415). 


The British Empire 


Nov. 11-13—British coal strike voted (418). 

Nov. 14—General elections (416). 

~~ Baldwin Cabinet announced 

Nov. 26—Clement R. Atlee made leader of 
British Labor party (416). 

Nov. 27—Labor wins in New Zealand elec- 
tions (419). 

Dec. 3—British Parliament 
(416). 


convenes 


2 
v0 
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France and Belgium 
Nov. 12—Belgian Parliament reassembles 
(423) 


Nov. 16—Croix de Feu causes riot at 
Limoges (422). 

Nov. 28—Laval Cabinet upheld in Cham- 
ber (420). 

Dec. 6—French Government moves against 
the Fascist leagues (423). 


Germany 


en anti-Jewish laws decreed 

Dec. 1—Opposition pastors defy govern- 
ment (427). 

Dec. 4—Repatriation of foreign mark 
holdings forbidden (426). 


Italy 


Nov. 11—Government 
established (395). 
Nov. 16—Fascist Grand Council calls on 

nation to resist sanctions. 


Eastern Europe 


~~ * acini trade treaty signed 

Nov. 5—Czechoslovak Government pro- 
claims ‘‘state of emergency”’ in Teschen 
district (431). 

Nov. 23—Bulgarian Cabinet resigns (433). 

— George II returns to Greece 

Nov. 30—New Greek Cabinet formed (431). 


Northern Europe 


Oct. 14—Estonian army chief confers with 
Finnish leaders (434). 

Nov. 28—August Baldszus heads Memel 
Directorate (433). 


The Near and Middle East 


Nov. 7—Turkish-Soviet treaties of friend- 
ship renewed (441). 5 

Nov. 12—Egyptian Nationalists withdraw 
support from Premier Nessim (439). 

— riots in Egypt 

Dec. 2—Iraqi-Saudi Arabian defensive al- 
liance reported (441). 


The Far East 


Nov. 12-24—Kuomintang Congress meets 
in Nanking (442). 

Nov. 25—Japan warns British against in- 
terfering in China. 

Chinese counties near Great Wall de- 

clare their independence (441). 

Nov. 27—Japanese forces move south of 
Great Wall (443). 


import monopoly 





A Way Out for Italy 


By ALLAN NEVINS 


_ the confusing items of news 
during November, amid all the 
bombardment of propagandist dis- 
patches from Rome, Paris, London, 
Geneva and Addis Ababa, one fact 
stood forth in clear relief—the fact 
that the East African contest now 
shows us Italy against the world. Sep- 
tember saw Italy warned; October 
saw her arraigned at the bar of the 
League and judged; November saw 
fifty or more nations of the world ar- 
rayed against her. While Ethiopia 
resists the Italian armies these na- 
tions have declared an economic war 
upon Mussolini. Outside the League 
orbit, the two chief neutrals, Germany 
and the United States, have drawn 
their skirts away from Italy and re- 
fused to offer her greater aid than 
ordinary international commerce af- 
fords. 

November also revealed more clear- 
ly the objects of the opposing forces. 
Mussolini’s ambition was to overrun 
Ethiopia before the Spring rains be- 
gan and to present the League by 
June with an accomplished fact. His 
appointment of Marshal Badoglio to 
succeed the cautious De Bono was 
evidence of his desire for speedy re- 
sults. Troops continued to move 
steadily to East Africa. Repeated 
statements from Rome were to the ef- 
fect that Mussolini hoped to obtain a 
decisive victory, to wrest from Ethi- 
opia everything but a “homogeneous” 
area about Addis Ababa, and to wave 
in the face of the League a peace 
signed by Haile Selassie. As for sanc- 
tions, he told Anne O’Hare McCormick 
of The New York Times: “We can 


‘hold out for a long time. What is 


more, we will.” 

True enough, Great Britain has 
served notice upon Italy that she will 
never recognize ownership of the 
fruits of aggression and the League 
must officially take the same position. 
But even as League officials applied 
sanctions on Nov. 18, they knew that 
once Mussolini completed his con- 
quest he could imitate the Japanese in 
Manchukuo by snapping his fingers 
at Geneva. He could withdraw most of 
his army and proceed with the colo- 
nization and economic development of 
the seized areas. The League was 
troubled even in late November by 
dissension, half-hearted support in 
some quarters and leaks through its 
economic barriers. Once Haile Selassie 
signed a treaty, no matter how unjust, 
League opposition would soon crumble. 

The month showed that to prevent 
an Italian triumph, the League and 
the powers behind it were relying 
upon a nice adjustment of forces, a 
nice alternation of pressure and coax- 
ing. Their hope was to bring Mussolini 
to consent to an “arranged” peace, its 
terms not greatly different from those 
offered by the League just before war 
began. To do this would require a 
combination of pressure from League 
sanctions and pressure from Ethiopian 
resistance—and a great deal of tact- 
ful cajolery. Throughout November 
Ethiopian resistance was all that 
could be expected. Beginning on Nov. 
18, the first sanctions were also ap- 
plied with unexpected effectiveness. 

But when the month closed, the 
combination was still insufficient to 
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make Mussolini respond to peace pro- 
posals. It was necessary to plan a new 
turn to the sanctions screw by cutting 
off oil, steel and iron. It was import- 
ant to do it before Ethiopian resist- 
ance collapsed, but equally important 
not to do it before offering Mussolini 
another chance or with such haste and 
rigor as to bring on a general war. 
Looking back over recent weeks, we 
see a curious and yet logical alterna- 
tion of peace proposals, pressure, re- 
newed peace proposals and more pres- 
sure. In the first week of November, 
while the League Codrdinating Com- 
mittee was at work, Premier Laval 
and Sir Samuel Hoare took advantage 
of the presence of Baron Aloisi at Ge- 
neva to make new inquiries. These 
were accompanied, as Sir Samuel 
Hoare publicly announced on Nov. 2, 
by “conversations between Rome, 


Paris and London.” He added that “‘it 
is the duty of all of us to explore the 


road of peace; that is what we have 
been doing.” 


According to statements in the Ital- 
ian and French press, the chief Italian 
demands were for divesting Ethiopia 
of her non-Amharic regions and for 
ceding Italy outright a broad belt of 
land connecting Eritrea and Italian 
Somaliland. This bridge, they declared, 
would make the defense of their East 
African possession easy, for troops 
could be transferred without a long 
sea journey. Obviously, it would also 
give them practical control over the 
Jibuti-Addis Ababa railroad, and by 
further bottling up Ethiopia proper 
would increase her dependence upon 
Italy. The Italians were also said to 
have demanded the Tigré, at least as 
a mandated area, and generous “rec- 
tifications” in the Ogaden. Other non- 
Amharic regions should come under 
League control; Ethiopian armaments 
should be effectively controlled; and 
the League should guarantee all Ethi- 
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opian commitments made under the 
Covenant. 

These demands were so obviously 
unacceptable to either the League or 
Ethiopia that Great Britain and 
France could not seriously consider 
them. The Tigré is identified ra- 
cially with the heart of Ethiopia, for 
it is an Amharic region. The Harrar 
district, the proposed bridge, is non- 
Amharic, but it is an old possession of 
the dynasty, and the Emperor has al- 
ways regarded it as his own Province. 
When December opened it was still 
largely held by Ethiopian forces, and 
its inhabitants had shown general loy- 
alty. As for the Ogaden, it is pop- 
ulated by Somali tribes. Here, also, 
the Ethiopians during November made 
an effective defense though not with- 
out losing much of the Province. 

It was certain that while Ethiopia 
might consent to large “rectifications”’ 
in the Tigré and Ogaden, especially if 
she received a port, she would not con- 
sent to the Ogaden bridge, and much 
less to the loss of all non-Amharic 
regions, until she were crushingly de- 
feated. And during November Italy 
utterly failed of important victories. 

Having rejected Italy’s proposals, 
France and Great Britain naturally 
felt that the initiative in suggesting 
new terms now rested with them. Re- 
sponsibility for negotiations on behalf 
of the League really lies with the 
Committee of Five, which has been 
kept in existence to conduct them. 
But Paul van Zeeland, Belgian Prime 
Minister, had proposed at a meeting 
of the Codrdinating Committee that 
the British and French Governments 
be granted a mandate to act. While 
the resolution was not put to a vote, 
being outside the Codrdinating Com- 
mittee’s province, it vested the two 
governments with moral authority. 

Thereupon the British and French 
experts on Ethiopia, Maurice Peter- 
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son and Count René de St. Quentin, 
set to work. Hoare and Eden ex- 
changed views with Laval, and Laval 
talked with the Italian Ambassador 
and the Papal Nuncio. M. van Zee- 
land, or a spokesman for him, in- 
formed the Brussels paper Le Peuple 
that Great Britain and France had 
agreed upon a formula, its basis being 
a distinction between the Amharic 
and the non-Amharic regions, and the 
placing of the latter under League 
mandate, with Italy the power respon- 
sible for much of the territory. But if 
such proposals were made to Rome 
they failed to accomplish anything. 
Mussolini, with sanctions impending, 
remained adamant. 

These sanctions began promptly as 
scheduled on Nov. 18, with Italy grim- 
ly determined to oppose them. That 
day fifty-one nations stopped all ex- 
ports of certain key products to Italy 
and ceased taking imports from her. 
Among member States there were 
only three real abstentions, Austria, 
Hungary and Albania, though Switz- 
erland, Paraguay and Nicaragua had 
announced reservations and Venezuela 
showed hesitation. These defections 
were offset by the decision of an im- 
portant non-member, Egypt, to take 
her place in the line, while Germany 
had already announced on Nov. 6 her 
intention of stopping speculation in 
shipments to Italy. 

The American government, more- 
over, promptly showed its hostility to 
any marked rise in exports for war 
purposes. On Nov. 15 Secretary Hull 
listed “oil, copper, trucks, tractors, 
scrap iron and scrap steel” as commod- 
ities the export of which was “di- 
rectly contrary to the policy of this 
government.” On Nov. 26 he explained 
that the administration was opposed 
merely to “abnormal trade” in such 
materials. 

Whether Italy could resist this first 
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program of sanctions indefinitely was 
a question on which experts differed. 
The Italian people submitted enthusi- 
astically to rigorous decrees for safe- 
guarding the nation’s economic posi- 
tion. Already trains had been taken off 
to save coal, hours of work in offices 
and stores cut down, food-saving 
measures instituted. Retaliatory meas- 
ures against all participants in sanc- 
tions, moreover, were instituted—a 
step which pleased the League author- 
ities as simplifying their problems of 
control. There could be no question of 
Italian morale; the nation had never 
been more united, more indignant, 
more determined to persevere. 

Meanwhile, dispatches from other 
countries told of a scramble to take 
Italy’s place in world markets. When 
sanctions went into effect cargoes of 
California and Florida oranges were 
on their way to Europe, Vermont 
marble companies were trying to sell 
England materials formerly bought 
in Italy, and Italian textiles, cheese 
and dried fruit were being displaced 
by goods from other sources. London 
believed that fully half of Italy’s for- 
eign trade would be destroyed. 

But from the League point of view, 
no indefinite period of time was avail- 
able; sanctions' must be effective 
enough to bring peace before Ethiopia 
was overrun. Clearly Laval and some 
others would have liked a long pause 
after the first steps. But no true 
friend of the League as against Italy 
could accept such a view. Sanctions 
were not an end in themselves, but a 
means to an end. 

It is a striking fact that the first 
proposals for more drastic sanctions 
came from two lesser nations, South 
Africa and Canada. South Africa’s 
representative on the Cdéordinating 
Committee, worried by the danger of 
large re-exports to Italy, proposed 
that shipments of key products to 
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non-members like Germany should be 
restricted to the average of the three 
past years. No doubt the same ration- 
ing plan would be applied to non-par- 
ticipating members like Austria. But 
Canada proposed far more drastic ac- 
tion. Her representative suggested 
that oil, coal, iron and steel be added 
to the embargo list as soon as the 
principle of such embargo were ac- 
cepted widely enough to make its ap- 
plication effective. A subcommittee 
adopted the Canadian proposal, but 
further action was then deferred. 


Oil is by far the most important of 
the four commodities named; and as 
December opened, a furious interna- 
tional discussion was raging upon the 
advisability of placing it under em- 
bargo. Fascist leaders made no secret 
of their anxiety. Italy’s sea lines were 
maintained in part by oil-burning 
ships; the Italian armies in East 
Africa were relying upon airplanes, 
tanks and motor trucks. Remove the 
oil supply and all the advantage of 
mechanized warfare would be lost, 
and the numerically superior Ethi- 
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opian forces might prevail. A really 
effective oil embargo would be second 
in decisiveness only to the closing of 
the Suez Canal or to a general block- 
ade. The conditional nature of the 
Canadian proposal arose from the fact 
that no embargo could succeed with- 
out at least partial cooperation from 
both the United States and Vene- 
zuela. 

For three reasons the imposition of 
the oil embargo encountered delay. 
The first lay in French political exi- 
gencies. On Nov. 28, after five months 
of freedom to govern without parlia- 
mentary interference, Laval once 
more faced the Chamber of Deputies. 
His fate was uncertain, and it was 
impossible for him to leave Paris until 
it was settled. At that time the post- 
poned meeting of the Subcommittee 
of Eighteen to decide on additional 
sanctions had been set for Dec. 5, but 
Laval found the date too early. 

The second reason lay in vehement 
Italian threats. On Nov. 23 spokes- 
men for the Italian Government de- 
clared that it might well withdraw 
from the League if further sanctions 
were applied. As the probability of 
League action increased, so did the 
tension in Rome. By Nov. 27 head- 
lines were again speaking of a gen- 
eral war. On Nov. 28 the Rome cor- 
respondents reported government of- 
ficials as declaring that Italy would 
prefer ‘national suicide” to a linger- 
ing defeat by deprivation of vital sup- 
plies. Leaves were suspended, and 
mysterous troop movements reported. 
It is probable that this was pure bluff, 
for even Mussolini’s recklessness has 
its limits. London and Paris dispatches 
on Nov. 29 stated that Premier Laval 
had told Ambassador Cerruti that 
warlike measures against Great Brit- 
ain would be regarded as acts of hos- 
tility to all League members, includ- 
ing France. 
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But the excitement shown in Rome 
certainly reinforced the third reason 
for delay—to give time for another 
peace offer. The date for the meeting 
of the Subcommittee of Eighteen was 
postponed to Dec. 12. 

As Great Britain and France had 
urged a peace plan just before the 
first sanctions of Nov. 18, so early 
in December they again urged peace 
before imposition of an oil embargo 
should be definitely decreed. On the 
one hand, Sir Samuel Hoare made 
it clear that at the meeting on Dec. 
12 he would demand firm action. On 
the other he pleaded for a compro- 
mise. Addressing the House of Com- 
mons on Dec. 5, he appealed to Italy 
to dismiss the suspicions that Great 
Britain had sinister motives in sup- 
porting the League, that she wished 
to humiliate Italy, or that she wished 
to destroy the Fascist régime. In- 
stead, Great Britain wished a strong 
and honored Italy. “Cannot we * * * 
concentrate in the immediate future 
upon finding a basis of settlement 
making it possible for the world to 
return to normal life?’ The French 
at the same time placed hopes upon 
the meeting of Laval and Hoare 
scheduled for Dec. 7. And it was not 
without significance that Haile Selas- 
sie had appealed to the Coptic Patri- 
arch to act for peace. 

It was reported that the plan draft- 
ed by Maurice Peterson and Count de 
St. Quentin for this new “peace of- 
fensive’”’ included large frontier “rec- 
tifications” in favor of Italy in the 
Tigré and Harrar; cession of all Oga- 
den to Italy, with other territory 
south of the eighth degree and east 
of the thirty-eighth or fortieth paral- 
lel; and cession by Italy of the port 
of Assab in Eritrea to Ethiopia, with 
some surrounding territory, and a 
corridor reaching back to the Jibuti 
railroad. The main body of Ethiopia 
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would remain free and independent, 
though Haile Selassie would be en- 
couraged to seek foreign aid (of 
which much might be Italian) in de- 
veloping his country. 


THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 


It was generally expected that the 
naval conference which began its ses- 
sions in London on Dec. 9 would result 
in nothing or next to nothing. France 
was represented by Francois Pietri, 
her Minister of Marine; the United 
States by Norman H. Davis, Under- 
Secretary of State Phillips and Ad- 
miral William H. Standley; Great 
Britain by Sir Samuel Hoare, and 
Japan by two of her ablest men. The 
larger British Dominions, Canada and 
Australia, were for the first time 
separately represented; and most of 
the delegations included a considera- 
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ble body of experts. The obsequies of 
naval disarmament, in short, were to 
be largely attended. Meanwhile, steel 
interests and gunmakers rubbed their 
hands over the announcement of the 
latest edition of Jane’s Fighting 
Ships: “Everything points to 1936-37 
as likely to be the boom years for 
naval construction.” 

While the conference had only be- 
gun its deliberations as this was writ- 
ten, the first day’s discussions showed 
an ominous difference of opinion. Mr. 
Davis read a letter from President 
Roosevelt indicating that the United 
States would seek a general reduction 
in naval armament; representatives of 
the other powers seemed in no mood 
to accept reduction. No modern con- 
ference of great nations had ever 
begun under less auspicious circum- 
stances. 


Italy in the Grip of Sanctions 


By WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 


TALY, confronted in November with 
I an economic boycott by fifty-three 
nations, remained defiant. Mussolini 
ordered drastic measures to meet 
what he described as an “iniquitous 
war against the civil population of 
Italy.” On two occasions during the 
month the King publicly proclaimed 
his support of the national policy, 
while the Grand Council voted to make 
Nov. 18—the date the sanctions went 
into effect—the day of “ignominy and 
iniquity.” Decree after decree dealing 
with economic, financial and military 
matters was issued, eighty-eight being 
approved by the Cabinet on Nov. 30. 
Taken together they involved a regi- 
mentation of the nation’s life as far- 
reaching as the changes caused by the 


economic necessities of the situation. 
On Nov. 11 the government estab- 
lished an import monopoly for 197 
articles, from meat and fish to mo- 
tion picture films. 

A week later a virtual monopoly on 
the nation’s gold was proclaimed, the 
National Institute for Foreign Ex- 
change being authorized to control all 
gold transactions. Before selling or 
exchanging gold Italians must first 
offer it to the government monopoly, 
which agrees to return the same 
amount and quality with 5 per cent 
interest after a year. Sellers of gold 
are obliged to declare their holdings 
and report every transaction, while 
all citizens are urged to contribute 
gold articles to the national cause. 
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Nearly a thousand ‘of Italy’s leading 
women pledged themselves to send all 
wedding rings to the national melting 
pot as a great patriotic sacrifice on 
Dec. 14—the end of the first month 
of the “economic siege.” In the mean- 
time, the King and Queen set the 
example by sending their wedding 
rings to Mussolini. Mothers and 
widows of war veterans, representing 
every Province, organized a house-to- 
house canvass to enlist the coopera- 
tion of housewives in the general 
mobilization against sanctions. 

The commodity that caused the gov- 
ernment most anxiety was oil. So seri- 
ously did Mussolini regard the threat- 
ened embargo on oil by Great Britain 
and the League that his Ambassador 
in Paris was reported to have notified 
Premier Laval on Nov. 28 that Italy 
would meet such an embargo by ac- 
tual war. Next day, however, the 
threat was considerably modified, Pre- 
mier Laval having informed the Am- 
bassador that France would stand by 
Great Britain. How far Mussolini was 
ready to go could not be told, but 
troops destined for East Africa, it was 
said, were being detained in Italy for 
possible emergencies, 

Imports of oil from every available 
source were sought with all possible 
speed. Mussolini’s agents in Vienna 
arranged for heavy shipments from 
Russia and Rumania via Austria. Oil 
shipments from the United States for 
October, 1935, rose to more than three 
times the amount for the same month 
in 1934. Experts claimed that Italy 
could obtain at least 65 per cent of 
her present consumption in spite of 
sanctions—20 per cent from countries 
not committed to sanctions, 25 per 
cent from Albania and a further 20 
per cent through the conversion of 
alcohol and petroleum into gasoline. 
All firms dealing in oil were ordered 
to keep supplies at 70 per cent storage 
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capacity. In the meantime the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey con- 
tinued to supply oil to its Italian sub- 
sidiary while suit was being brought 
to limit American export restrictions 
to implements of war and primary 
war goods. 

The financial situation was obscured 
by the decision, based on the decree of 
Oct. 20, to discontinue publication of 
the monthly financial report of the 
Treasury and the financial statements 
of the Bank of Italy. At the end of 
October the gold coverage stood at 
about 28 per cent, the gold reserve 
being somewhat under $400,000,000. 
According to official statements, this 
was kept intact during November, de- 
spite the heavy drain to meet pur- 
chases abroad. The deficiency had 
been made up, it was claimed, by in- 
creased taxation, new loans and the 
conversion of old bond issues, realiza- 
tion on foreign credits and securities 
held by private citizens and offerings 
of gold under the gold monopoly 
measures. 

During the month a 5 per cent bond 
issue was offered at 95, opportunity to 
subscribe being open for an indefinite 
period. Holders of the government’s 
314 per cent bonds were permitted to 
subscribe to the more attractive new 
issue by depositing their old securities 
and paying an additional 15 lire a 
share for the new. The gradual con- 
version of the old issue on this basis 
proceeded satisfactorily and was ex- 
pected to net the Treasury in the 
neighborhood of 9,000,000,000 lire. 
Subscriptions to the new issue were 
also well under way and will yield, 
according to estimate, somewhat over 
2,000,000,000, making a total of over 
11,000,000,000 lire for the reserve. 
The financial situation was therefore 
not critical for the immediate future, 
but the strain of financing the Ethio- 
pian campaign and at the same time 
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meeting the heavy losses entailed in 
the cessation of exports might eventu- 
ally prove too great for the country. 

The effect of sanctions was sorely 
felt by all classes. Food prices rose 
during November, many articles being 
40 per cent above the low. According 
to a statement by the Department of 
Commerce, foodstuffs and household 
staples, such as coal, soap, textiles and 
gasoline, were much higher—gasoline 
rose from 85 cents to $1.20 a gallon; 
wheat from 115 to 135 lire a quintal 
despite an excellent harvest. Compared 
to an average yield of 53,923,000 quin- 
tals for the years 1921-25 and 72,- 
743,000 for 1931-34, 1935 showed 
77,144,700 gquintals. Many factories 
were closing for want of raw materials 
and markets. In some cases capital 
was shifting to specialties or into war 
industries. Even where adjustments 
were possible they involved serious 
hardships and much temporary, if not 
long-term, unemployment. 

The port of Naples, which has been 
the great port of embarkation for 
East Africa, as well as a port of call 
for all Mediterranean steamers, lost 
the feverish activity which had char- 
acterized it during the past twelve 
months. Many docks were deserted; 
passenger traffic practically ceased. 
Ships of the Dollar Line were the only 
foreign ships still making regular 
calls. Peacetime shipping at the port 
came almost to a standstill, to the 
consternation and bewilderment of 
shippers. Oil tankers from the Nether- 
lands and Rumania, together with 
war transports, now constituted the 
bulk of the shipping in the harbor. 
More than any other section of the 
country, South Italy was beginning 
to feel that the nation was actually 
at war. Factories in and about Naples 
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were closing, and labor was vainly 
seeking employment. 

To meet this desperate situation the 
nation was being aroused to great 
patriotic fervor. An unparalleled 
mobilization not only of public opin- 
ion but of personal and corporate 
cooperation was being developed and 
Mussolini’s policy of an. “eye for an 
eye” by a boycott of the trade of all 
sanctionist countries was inaugurated. 
For example, 130,000 grocers, repre- 
senting the syndicate of ninety-four 
Provinces, voted to boycott all goods 
from sanctionist countries. The sign 
“We sell nothing from sanctionist 
countries” was prominently displayed 
in store windows in every part of the 
country. Slogans attacking sanctions 
featured motion picture and theatri- 
cal performances and were accom- 
panied by the reading of the denunci- 
ation of sanctions issued by the Fas- 
cist Grand Council. 

Never before, except in wartime, 
have the entire resources of a people 
—economic, financial and social— 
been so completely organized and 
focused on definite objectives. At a 
great mass meeting of the veterans of 
the World War on Nov. 14, to com- 
memorate Italy’s great victory (Vit- 
torio Veneto) seventeen years ago, 
and again on the King’s birthday, 
Mussolini stirred his hearers to the 
highest pitch of patriotic enthusiasm 
by addresses which were broadcast to 
every part of the land. In the main, 
Great Britain was the object of Ital- 
ian animosity. Anti-British demon- 
strations spread from Rome to other 
cities. Every act of the British Gov- 
ernment was bitterly criticized by the 
press. Indeed, the Ethiopian venture 
was almost forgotten in the face of 
possible war with Great Britain. 





The War in Ethiopia 


o the war correspondents, many of 
7 whom journeyed half way round 
the world to write graphic accounts 
of fighting between ferocious and pic- 
turesque tribesmen and the modern 
war machine of Italy, the East Afri- 
can war has so far proved most dis- 
appointing. And the truth is that no 
fighting worthy of the name has taken 
place during the nine weeks since the 
Italians crossed the frontier into Ethi- 
opia on Oct. 3. 

The strategy adopted by the two 
belligerents made it inevitable that 
the early stages of the war should fall 
short of the dramatic. Emperor Haile 
Selassie decided upon Fabian tactics 
and ordered his commanders to with- 
draw before the Italians, and, while 
harassing their patrols and outposts, 
to lure them deep into the mountains, 
where their lines of communications 
would be vulnerable and the terrain 
favorable to surprise attack by irreg- 
ulars. The Italians, on the other hand, 
were determined not to be trapped. 
Their plan was to advance only after 
clearing the country before them, 
and then to consolidate each new posi- 
tion and make sure of communica- 
tions. 

After occupying Makalle, which is 
about seventy miles from the Eritrean 
frontier, on Nov. 8, the Italians set- 
tled down to the work of eliminating 
bands of Ethiopian irregulars behind 
their advanced lines and of road build- 
ing. In Ogaden one of General Grazi- 
ani’s mechanized columns drove up the 
Fafan River to Dagah Bur on Nov. 
10 but was forced to retire. Unsea- 
sonable rains in Ogaden virtually de- 
stroyed the usefulness of the Italian 
tanks and brought about a postpone- 


ment of Graziani’s drive on Jijiga and 
Harrar. Such activity as there was be- 
tween Nov. 10 and Dec. 6 took the 
form of skirmishes and the bombing 
of Ethiopian towns and troop concen- 
trations by Italian planes. Dagah 
Bur, south of Harrar, was bombed al- 
most daily, and on Dec. 6 a fleet 
of nine Caproni bombers attacked 
Dessye, where the Emperor had set 
up his red war tent. Haile Selassie 
was reported to have manned a ma- 
chine gun against the planes. The 
royal palace at Dessye and much of 
the town were destroyed by the bombs, 
while the American Hospital and Red 
Cross tents were hit. Dessye was again 
bombed on Dec. 7. 

Premier Mussolini recalled General 
de Bono from the command in East 
Africa on Nov. 16 and replaced him 
with Marshal Badoglio, Italy’s great- 
est soldier. It is difficult to appraise 
the significance of this change. In some 
quarters Mussolini is believed to have 
become dissatisfied with de Bono’s 
cautious policy and to have demanded 
a more vigorous and decisive cam- 
paign. Others suspect that Mussolini 
wanted de Bono, who is an uncompro- 
mising Fascist, by his side in Rome 
as a precautionary measure, and that, 
since the Ethiopian war had reached a 
difficult stage, the lukewarm Badoglio 
was sent out to shoulder the blame if 
there should be disaster. 

Reports that Marshal Badoglio 
planned to press forward at a faster 
tempo were not immediately borne 
out. He arrived in Eritrea on Nov. 27 
to take charge, but a fortnight later 
had given no sign that he would adopt 
a different type of strategy from 
de Bono's. R. L. B. 
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Industry’s Attack on the New Deal 





By CHARLES A. BEARD 


HE closing weeks of 1935 revealed 
T' some positive trends in the 
thought and practice of the Roosevelt 
administration and of business leader- 
ship. Decided efforts will be made to 
curtail Federal expenditures and to 
enlarge foreign trade by tariff manip- 
ulations through reciprocity arrange- 
ments. And the “breathing spell” or 
“truce with business” is at an end. 
The administration has taken no steps 
to interfere with it, but organized in- 
dustry has declared open war on the 
New Deal by appeals to the Federal 
courts and to the country. A cam- 
paign as bitter as that of 1860 or 
1896 approaches. 

From conferences at Warm Springs, 
attended by the President, his Budget 
Director, Mr. Bell, and the chairman 
of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, Mr. Buchanan, came reports that 
determined attempts will be made to 
“balance the budget,” at least at the 
Congressional session of 1937. In the 
meantime material reductions in relief 
funds will be made at the coming ses- 
sion, with this goal in view. 

On returning to Washington on Nov. 
27, Mr. Buchanan predicted that the 
President would not ask for more 
than $1,000,000,000 for relief in his 
January budget message. He declared 
that he himself would be willing to 
accept not more than a $500,000,000 
appropriation to continue the present 
public works program and would in- 
sist upon a curtailment of the expen- 
ditures for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. He admitted that a difficult 
problem would arise if private in- 


.the next budget. 


dustry did not absorb the better part 
of the 3,500,000 persons assigned to 
relief works, but added categorically: 

“T am in favor of cutting off direct 
relief. I think that industry during 
the next six months should be able 
to absorb the greater part of those 
on relief rolls. The country was carry- 
ing regularly 3,500,000 to 5,000,000 
unemployed before the depression and 
this can be done again. They talk of 
a convulsion when relief is stopped. 
The sooner we have it and get it over 
with, the better for the country. That 
is what happens when the government 
goes into relief.” 

Although President Roosevelt did 
not immediately confirm the view pre- 
sented by the chairman in charge of 
appropriations, he let it be known 
that he and his advisers were prepar- 
ing to make substantial reductions in 
On Dec. 4 “persons 
who have talked with President 
Roosevelt” announced in Washington 
that he regards $5,000,000,000 as the 
“limit” to be suggested to Congress 
in his budget message of January, 
1936. According to this report, cuts 
will be made in relief appropriations 
and the expenditures of all depart- 
ments, “except perhaps the army and 
navy,” and the question of new grants 
for relief will be left to Congress. 

If these reports were authentic, 
then former relief policies will be 
abandoned. Yet in his message to the 
conference of Mayors near the middle 
of November the President had made 
a specific pledge: “The Federal Gov- 
ernment * * * does not prepose to 
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let people starve after the first of July 
any more than during the past few 
years.” And Harry L. Hopkins, Works 
Progress Administrator, was emphatic 
in informing the same conference 
that “the government of the United 
States and its States and cities have 
put their hand to this plow and it 
will never be taken away. We may 
change our methods and expenditures, 
but in one form or another these 
people at the bottom of the heap are 
going to get care.” 

This position the President later 
confirmed in an address at Atlanta, 
Ga., on Nov. 29, in which he again 
rejected the dole and insisted on the 
obligation of the government to build 
still higher “the barrier’? between the 
unemployed and “moral disintegra- 
tion.” Whether he intends to follow 
Mr. Buchanan into and through “the 
convulsion” was thus left in doubt, 
but the latest reports indicated that 
the President may let Congress decide 
that point. 

In the sphere of domestic actions 
impinging on foreign relations, the old 
contradictions within the Roosevelt 
system appeared to be passing. The 
reciprocity treaty signed with Canada 
in November (see page 408), accom- 
panied by Executive approval and ex- 
planations, placed the President on 
the side of Secretary Hull. Thus the 
administration repudiated the philos- 
ophy expressed in the declaration that 
broke up the London Economic Con- 
ference of 1933, and likewise the hard- 
bargaining policy espoused by the for- 
mer adviser on foreign trade, George 
N. Peek. In other words, great reliance 
was to be put after all in cutting tar- 
iff schedules and stimulating foreign 
commerce, as a means of “priming the 
pump.” The ancient Democratic doc- 
trine of lowering the tariff was to 
have approval—a limited approval, no 
doubt, but still an emphasis. 
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Whether that emphasis was heavy 
enough to effect any drastic shifting 
of industry and trade or to raise the 
old tariff specter again could not be 
determined by the events of the brief 
period following the conclusion of the 
treaty. On the whole, American manu- 
facturing interests, except timber pro- 
ducers, distillers and a few other spe- 
cialists, could expect advantages from 
the treaty. In substance it was not far 
from the terms of the historic reci- 
procity proposal by which President 
Taft helped to split the Republican 
party in 1912. It offered the same 
points of irritation to certain agricul- 
tural interests which Western Pro- 
gressives then employed in their ap- 
peals for support against the conserv- 
ative Republicans—with what result 
history records. With some irony, 
agrarian critics pointed out the para- 
dox of admitting Canadian milk prod- 
ucts at a time when American farmers 
were compelled to reduce milk pro- 
duction under the pressure of low de- 
mand and in some cases under State 
systems of quota allocations. 

In the circumstances, a few Republi- 
can tariff doctors threatened some 
disturbance, but their position was 
difficult. They had promised pros- 
perity under protection in 1928, and 
failed to deliver. After all, Mr. Hull’s 
specific might stimulate the patient, if 
nothing more, by alterative treatment. 
Moreover, American manufacturing 
interests with branch factories, con- 
cerns and holding companies in Can- 
ada were, for the most part, favored 
by the new reciprocity treaty and in a 
position to safeguard their advantages 
either way. At the same time the 
Roosevelt administration, by paying 
American farmers for not producing 
commodities with which imports from 
Canada might compete, was able to 
use sedatives in the West, where an 
agrarian revolt, after the fashion of 
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1912, might otherwise be aroused and 
exploited by the opposition. 

Not without justification did side- 
line observers set down the Canadian 
reciprocity treaty as the freak of the 
season. That it may prove to be the 
great boomerang of 1936 was indi- 
cated on Dec. 1, when George N. Peek 
tendered his resignation as head of 
the Export-Import Bank and foreign 
trade adviser and President Roosevelt 
accepted it. Thus the long-expected 
break over diametrically opposite con- 
ceptions of foreign and domestic pol- 
icy was definitely made, and the Pres- 
ident threw himself on the side of the 
Hull-Wallace combination that still 
adheres to the tradition of low tariffs 
and laissez faire in commerce as the 
best hope for bringing “recovery” in 
agriculture. 

A similar definition of administra- 
tion policy came in connection with 
that other domestic phase of foreign 
relations, the ship subsidy debate. 
There was a time, 1908 for instance, 
when the Democratic platform de- 
nounced a ship subsidy bill as ‘an in- 
iquitous appropriation of public funds 
for private purposes,” but that is 
ancient history. Other times, other 
morals. If, however, the policy of the 
Neutrality Act of 1935 is to prevail 
and naval protection is to be with- 
drawn from those who fain would 
make profits from belligerents abroad, 
as sanctioned by President Roose- 
velt, then doubts may fall upon the 
practice of subsidizing merchant ships 
to support the navy, while increasing 
the navy to support the enlarged mer- 
chant marine. 

Yet in speaking before the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Conference in 
New York on Nov. 18, Secretary 
Roper proclaimed anew the Mahan 
doctrine of sea power as the adminis- 
tration creed. “When navy treaty 
strength is finally reached,” he said, 
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“the disparity between our first and 
second lines of defense will be more 
strikingly apparent unless in the 
meantime we build up the merchant 
marine.” On behalf of the President 
he announced that the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes of the merchant 
marine would be brought about by 
the substitution of subsidies for mail 
bonuses. To the alarm of his auditors, 
the Secretary added: ‘Let us say here 
with great frankness that we are at 
the critical point in our merchant ma- 
rine situation when the industry must 
support an approach of this kind if 
government ownership and operation 
is to be delayed or prevented.” 

In any case, the shipbuilding in- 
terests, now largely supported, like 
millions of unemployed, by public 
funds, had no cause for discontent; 
the construction of a government pas- 
senger ship pays as well as the con- 
struction of a battle cruiser. 

Harmonizing with the President’s 
swing to Secretary Hull’s trade policy 
and Secretary Roper’s sea-power pol- 
icy was the appointment of the Amer- 
ican delegation to the London Naval 
Conference. At the head was placed 
Norman Davis, Ambassador-at-Large 
to Europe and other foreign parts, 
and supporter of the Hull trade and 
peace measures, And in the member- 
ship of the delegation the Hull-Roper 
conception of domestic and foreign af- 
fairs was more than represented. In 
fact, not a single person associated 
with, or even tinctured with, any 
other ideas of sea power, trade pro- 
motion, or Kellogg peace “strategy” 
was included in the group sent to 
negotiate at London. In fine, the 
philosophy announced to the London 
Economic Conference of 1933 by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt was either forgotten 
or repudiated in the personnel of the 
new delegation. 

Alfred Mahan, Henry Cabot Lodge 
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and Theodore Roosevelt, if they were 
here, would rejoice in this “stroke of 
state” by the administration of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, as far as merchant 
marine policy and naval conceptions 
run. In this manner Philippine inde- 
pendence and neutrality were recon- 
ciled with an emphatic continuance of 
the sea-power tradition. 

In matters purely domestic the 
truce with business, later changed into 
the breathing spell, occupied the cus- 
tomary attention, especially as an im- 
provement in railway earnings for the 
Autumn was reported and stock mar- 
ket prices rose with increasing produc- 
tion. But there was a new strain in the 
accommodation. Any doubts on that 
score were removed by an event at 
the New Orleans convention of the 
American Bankers Association near 
the middle of November. President 
Roosevelt and Jesse H. Jones present- 
ed cordial greetings, but the conven- 
tion departed from precedent by 
rejecting on the floor the report of its 
nominating committee which offered 
for second vice president a banking 
associate of Marriner Eccles, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve board of 
governors. For the nominating com- 
mittee’s candidate the convention sub- 
stituted O. W. Adams of Salt Lake City. 

Before the contest took place Mr. 
Adams had made his bitter opposition 
to the New Deal clear in the following 
words: “We must provide the remedy 
[for the government’s spending ‘dis- 
ease’]. Since it cannot spend without 
using the bankable funds of the 
nation, it is up to us to declare an em- 
bargo. We must declare that we will 
not finance further spending until a 
genuine, honest and sincere effort is 
made to restore a balanced budget.” 
Thus the highly praised “love feast” 
was interrupted by the consolidated 
banking interests of the country. 

As if in response tn the threatened 
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embargo of bankers on Federal bor- 
rowing, President Roosevelt made an 
amazing revelation in his address at 
Atlanta, Ga., on Nov. 29. He declared 
that in the Spring of 1933 “many of 
the great bankers of the United States 
flocked to Washington. They were 
there to get the help of their govern- 
ment in the saving of their banks 
from insolvency.” He then pointed out 
to the bankers that if the government 
was to save them and other private 
interests and “take care of millions of 
people who were on the verge of star- 
vation,” it would be necessary for the 
government to go heavily into debt 
for a few years. “Every one of these 
gentlemen expressed to me the firm 
conviction that it was all well worth 
the price and that they heartily 
approved.” 


The President then asked the bank- 
ers “what they thought the maximum 
national debt of the United States 
Government could rise to without seri- 
ous danger to the national credit. 
Their answers—remember that this 
was in the Spring of 1933—were that 
the country could safely stand a na- 
tional debt of between fifty-five and 
seventy billion dollars.” 

An inguiry among Wall Street 
bankers immediately after the Presi- 
dent’s charge produced disclaimers. 
Assuming that such were the facts, 
then the publication of the names of 
the “great bankers” who begged for 
relief in 1933, and encouraged borrow- 
ing to save themselves, might produce 
no little consternation in the ranks of 
his foes in the new line-up for an em- 
bargo. And to allay doubts on the 
point, the President later announced 
that he had papers and letters to back 
up his statement. 

While bankers were not inclined to 
continue this debate, openly at least, 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, at its convention in New York 
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City beginning on Dec. 4, in effect de- 
clared war on the administration all 
along the line. ‘‘Whether we like it or 
not,” declared C. L. Bardo, president 
of the association, “industry, much 
against its will, has been forced, in 
sheer self-defense, to enter the polit- 
ical arena or be destroyed as a private 
enterprise. * * * For the past two 
years industry has been driven into 
the cyclone cellar and the normal 
problems of the depression have been 
magnified many times by a deliberate 
and well-timed rapid-fire and dev- 
astating attack by economic crack- 
pots, social reformers, labor dem- 
agogues and political racketeers.” 

Mr. Bardo and other speakers then 
made it clear that organized industry, 
besides appealing to the courts for the 
annulment of New Deal statutes, will 
“go to the country” in a concerted ef- 
fort to drive the Roosevelt administra- 
tion from power and install “a busi- 
ness administration,” Yet Mr. Bardo 
added: “We must solve the riddle of 
the famine of plenty. We must balance 
distribution with production.” If the 
campaign of 1936 is to be as savage as 
that of 1896, it will nevertheless pre- 
sent other issues besides “honor and 
virtue” against “demagogy and trea- 
son.” The truce is at an end; war to 
the hilt is on. 


That Republicans as such intended 
to join industrialists and bankers as 
such in allowing the Roosevelt admin- 
istration no breathing spell was made 
manifest on Nov. 20, when Henry P. 
Fletcher, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, announced the 
appointment of “sixteen foes of the 
New Deal, heads of essential indus- 
tries or prominent lawyers * * * to 
raise a fund for the 1936 campaign.” 
At the head of the finance committee 
was placed William B. Bell of the 
American Cyanamid Company, and 
associated with him were, among 
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others, representatives of the power- 
ful oil companies, electrical interests 
and the steel business. ‘Most of them,” 
said Mr. Fletcher, “have never before 
participated actively in politics.” 

On the Democratic side this stroke 
of Republican policy was hailed as 
revealing the intention of the Repub- 
licans to throw their “money bags” 
into the war on the New Deal. One 
chain of Democratic papers took up 
Mr. Fletcher’s reference to the non- 
political character of the appointees, 
went into their past history, and as- 
serted that Mr. Bell, the chairman of 
the money-raising committee, had once 
been actively engaged in the “politics” 
of trying to get hold of Muscle Shoals 
for the benefit of the corporation over 
which he presided. But such tactics 
were greeted by cold indifference on 
the part of Chairman Fletcher. 

Business, in fact, was not giving 
the Federal Government any hbreath- 
ing spell at all in return for its pledge. 
On the contrary, corporations and con- 
cerns all over the country were at- 
tacking in the Federal courts every 
important phase of the New Deal in 
the hope of breaking down acts of 
Congress. On Nov. 7 Judge William C. 
Coleman of the Federal District Court 
in Baltimore declared the Holding 
Company Act unconstitutional in the 
utilities case characterized as collu- 
sive by government representatives. 
Judge Coleman denied that the action 
before him was collusive, and held the 
act invalid on five principal grounds. 
It violated the interstate commerce 
clause, the due-process clause of the 
Fifth Amendment, the postal author- 
ity clause, the separation of powers 
and the Tenth Amendment, reserving 
rights to the States. 

Finding it impossible to separate 
the invalid from the valid parts of 
the act, Judge Coleman set aside the 
entire act. In his opinion Judge Cole- 
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man went beyond the austere language 
of law and denounced the act as 
“flagrantly” violating the Constitu- 
tion, as “grossly arbitrary, unreason- 
able, and capricious.” Counsel for the 
defeated party at Baltimore, confirm- 
ing the theory that the case was not 
collusive, announced immediately that 
an appeal would be taken from the 
decision of the lower court. 

As soon as the news of Judge Cole- 
man’s decision reached security ex- 
changes utility stocks advanced rap- 
idly, apparently on the conviction that 
another part of the New Deal had been 
permanently destroyed. Since the gov- 
ernment had not been a party to the 
action it had no opportunity to press 
for a review of the decision at an early 
date, and problems of administration 
connected with the enforcement of the 
act were clouded by confusion. 

Taking advantage of the breach 
thus made in the Holding Company 
Act, powerful utility concerns in Phila- 
delphia and New York announced 
later in the month that they would 
not register on Dec. 1, as required by 
the act; and one of them filed suits 
for injunctions against the enforce- 
ment of the law on the ground that it 
was unconstitutional. In support of 
this open defiance of the statute, 
Philip H. Gadsden, chairman of the 
committee of utility executives, issued 
a statement opposing registration, on 
the ground, among other things, that 
such action would impair their consti- 
tutional rights. 

In vain did James M. Landis, chair- 
man of SEC, insist upon registration 
and contend that no constitutional 
rights would be injured by compliance 
with the terms of the law. Other cases 
involving the statute were raised and 
thus many legal actions were started 
on the long and tortuous road leading 
to the Supreme Court in Washington. 
A check-up on Nov. 29 showed that 
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at least thirty-eight suits had been 
brought in Federal courts by major 
holding companies and their subsidi- 
aries and that eighty-nine applications 
for exemptions under the Holding 
Company Act had been filed. 

On the hypothesis that the Supreme 
Court will uphold decisions of lower 
tribunals against the validity of the 
AAA, processors of grain, meat, cot- 
ton and other products refused in 
large numbers to pay the processing 
tax imposed for the purpose of com- 
pensating farmers for crop reduction. 
In November it was reported that the 
returns from this tax from July 1 to 
Oct. 31 were less than half the amount 
during the same period of the previ- 
ous year. About the same time the an- 
nouncement was made that the Su- 
preme Court would hear on Dec. 9 the 
arguments of counsel in the New Eng- 
land textiles case, but its hour of de- 
cision was still unknown. 

In the expectation that the AAA 
would be held void, processors who 
had already paid taxes prepared to 
bring suits against the government 
for recovery. In this eventuality, hun- 
dreds of claims will have to be heard; 
and, if orders to pay back millions of 
dollars are issued, the resources of the 
Treasury will be drained and new 
taxes made necessary. That puase of 
the breathing spell was not easy for 
citizens with weak hearts. 

Special distress was given to strict 
constructionists on Nov. 18, when At- 
torney General Cummings, in his brief 
presented to the Supreme Court as a 
preliminary in the approaching tex- 
tiles case, set for argument on Dec. 9, 
announced that he was relying heavily 
upon “the general welfare” clause of 
the Constitution. This clause, he said, 
“should be construed broadly to per- 
mit the levying of taxes to raise reve- 
nue for any purpose conducive to the 
general welfare.” 
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Thus it was made evident that the 
court will be forced to consider a long- 
neglected clause of the Constitution; 
and those uninformed commentators 
on the document who seem to imagine 
that it is only mentioned in the Pre- 
amble will receive some education in 
the spirit and letter of the Constitu- 
tion. Whether interpreted as convey- 
ing a substantive power or merely 
as imposing a limitation on the taxing 
authority, the clause stands firmly in 
the section conferring powers on Con- 
gress; and the Supreme Court will en- 
counter intellectual and moral diffi- 
culties in attempting to expound or 
nullify it. 

While other cases involving the New 
Deal were rolling and swirling on their 
way to final adjudication, Judge El- 
wood Hamilton, of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court at Louisville, on Nov. 14, 
sustained the validity of the Guffey- 
Snyder Coal Act, in an opinion open- 
ing wide the whole question of liberal 
versus strict interpretation of the Con- 
stitution. 

In the course of his reasoning Judge 
Elwood Hamilton took the position as- 
sumed by Alexander Hamilton in his 
memorandum to President Washing- 
ten on the constitutionality of the first 
United States Bank—the Constitution 
is to be interpreted broadly, not nar- 
rowly, strictly and in purely legalistic 
terms. “The people of the States,” said 
Judge Hamilton, “intended to surren- 
der all the rights they had to promote 
the general welfare that could not be 
done by the States acting indepen- 
dently,” a proposition well sustained 
by the records of the Federal Conven- 
tion (1787) if the intention of the 
framers be construed as meaning the 
intention of the people (Farrand, Rec- 
ords, II, p. 131, Resolution 8). Touch- 
ing the taxing features of the Guffey- 
Snyder Act, Judge Hamilton coldly re- 
marked that taxation has been used 
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for many purposes other than revenue, 
including regulation—another state- 
ment of fact beyond dispute. 

In other words, when this case comes 
before the Supreme Court in Wash- 
ington, embracing a majority of 
judges belonging to the Federalist- 
Whig-Republican tradition, that high 
tribunal will be called upon to repu- 
diate Hamilton and Marshall and all 
precedents previous to 1922, and to 
take the position of Jefferson in his 
draft of the Kentucky Resolutions. 

Already Western farmers were pre- 
paring to attack the constitutionality 
of the protective tariff—taxation for 
protection, not revenue, in case the 
Supreme Court invalidated the taxing 
provisions of the AAA, and doubtless 
they would be joined in this diversion 
by coal miners and operators if the 
taxing provisions of the Guffey-Sny- 
der Act were declared unconstitution- 
al, as not designed even mainly or 
primarily for revenue purposes. 

Never before in the history of the 
country had the uncertainties, delays 
and economic absurdity of American 
legal practice been more clearly dem- 
onstrated or subjected to more search- 
ing scrutiny. A few editors had com- 
mented on the confusion, when the 
Supreme Court invalidated NRA after 
the lapse of about two years, during 
which time business had been sub- 
jected to limitations and granted priv- 
ileges involving billions of dollars, 
all “illegally.” Impressed by this amaz- 
ing anomaly, Governor Hoffman of 
New Jersey had proposed a constitu- 
tional amendment providing processes 
that would require judicial pronounce- 
ment on the constitutionality of stat- 
utes shortly after their enactment. 
Other observers suggested that the 
Federal Government adopt the system 
of requiring advisory opinions from 
the Supreme Court, previous to the 
enactment of bills, a system already 
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in effect in a few States; for example, 
Massachusetts and Colorado, 

By the grape-vine route well known 
to reporters came the news from 
Washington that several members of 
Congress were preparing to cope with 
the amazing situation, in which all 
great branches of agriculture and in- 
dustry may be held in half-suspended 
animation for years, while lawyers 
and judges expound the constitutional 
theories supposed to have been enter- 
tained by the Fathers of the Republic. 
Conservatives with a sense for eco- 
nomic realities were as impatient 
with the system as radicals who pro- 
posed to abolish “the judicial veto.” 

While conservatives were willing to 
expedite judicial processes by some 
means, radicals were preparing to 
slash at “judicial supremacy” by stat- 
utory enactment. The strategy of the 
latter had been expounded by David 
J. Lewis in a speech in the House of 
Representatives on Aug. 20, 1935, and 
given wide circulation in a pamphlet 
“not printed at government expense.” 
It was, in brief, to employ the un- 
doubted power of Congress to re-de- 
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fine the jurisdiction of the inferior 
Federal courts and also the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. By such action all Federal 
courts, it was contended, could be de- 
prived of the power to pass upon the 
constitutionality of Federal statutes. 

In support of this proposal legisla- 
tive and judicial precedents were 
cited. In 1867 Congress made an ex- 
ception to the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court for the well- 
known purpose of preventing the 
court from passing upon the validity 
of Reconstruction Acts; the next year 
the Supreme Court refused to “in- 
quire into the motives of the Legis- 
lature,” called attention to the express 
power of Congress “to make excep- 
tions to the appellate jurisdiction of 
this court,’’ and dismissed the appeal 
for want of jurisdiction (Ex parte 
McCardle, 1868). 


While the exact plan for curtailing 
judicial power to be presented in Con- 
gress was not revealed by sponsors of 
the New Deal, there was no question 
about their determination to raise the 
issue in the coming session. 


Independence for the Philippines 


By FRANCIS BROWN 


ITH pomp and circumstance that 
\ \ included the blowing of factory 
whistles and the exploding of fire- 
works, the Commonwealth of the Phil- 
ippines came into being on Nov. 15. 
Thousands crowded Manila to witness 
the inauguration of President Manuel 
Quezon in the presence of a Congres- 
sional delegation led by Vice Presi- 
dent Garner. But there was tension 
in the midst of the rejoicing. 
In many minds was the question 


whether the new State could survive 
when, after a ten-year transitionary 
period, it is finally cut loose from 
American control. What defense can it 
raise against the growing might of 
Japan? Will the Commonwealth be 
able to carry on when the American 
market is completely closed to its 
traders? The future may take care of 
itself, but the present has real prob- 
lems. 

General Aguinaldo and his follow- 
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ers have opposed the ten years’ delay 
in securing national freedom, which 
they are not certain will be granted 
even then. They have stirred up un- 
rest; they have caused outbreaks and 
bloodshed. They have publicly de- 
nounced President Quezon, alleging 
that his election was fraudulent. Were 
they also responsible for the theft of 
2,000 tickets of admission to the Pres- 
ident’s inauguration? 

When the first President of the 
Commonwealth moved into Malacanan 
Palace, where Governor General, now 
High Commissioner, Murphy had been 
residing, it seemed that a chapter in 
the islands’ history had been con- 
cluded. Pleading for independence is 
over, for independence has been prom- 
ised and the first steps along the road 
toward that goal have been taken. 
Years of lobbying, years of alternate 
hope and disappointment, are now 
past, although as the cheering died 
away in Manila some observers sug- 
gested that the United States had said 
au revoir but not good-bye. 

The islands’ new status was made 
possible by the Tydings-McDuffie Act, 
which was signed by President Roose- 
velt on March 24, 1934, and approved 
by the Philippine Legislature six 
weeks later, on May 1, the anniversary 
of Dewey’s victory in Manila Bay. A 
constitutional convention, for which 
the act had provided, deliberated six 
months before completing a draft of 
the new fundamental law. This con- 
stitution, signed by President Roose- 
velt on March 23, 1935, was over- 
whelmingly ratified in a Philippine 
plebiscite on May 14. With Manuel 
Quezon’s election on Sept. 17 as Pres- 
ident of the Philippine Commonwealth 
there remained only the formal inau- 
guration of autonomy. 

The Philippine Constitution estab- 
lishes a representative democracy of 
the familiar type. The President, Vice 
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President and Legislature—a single 
chamber called the Assembly—are 
elected by the people—that is, by 
males 21 years of age who are literate 
and who meet certain residence quali- 
fications. The President, who serves 
for six years and is ineligible for re- 
election, will exercise the executive 
functions hitherto belonging to the 
Governor General. Within a week of 
his inauguration President Quezon in- 
dicated that he intended to run the 
government and the Legislature as 
well. “I am in office for six years,” he 
said, “and only God can get me out.” 

In general the Constitution has 
caused little comment, but there has 
been some apprehension because of 
the provisions affecting natural re- 
sources. These are declared to belong 
to the State and “their disposition, 
exploitation, development or utiliza- 
tion shall be limited to citizens of the 
Philippines or to corporations or as- 
sociations at least 60 per cent of the 
capital of which is owned by such cit- 
izens, subject to any existing right, 
grant, lease or concession at the time 
of the inauguration of the govern- 
ment.” It is further declared that nat- 
ural resources shall not be alienated 
and that any grants for exploitation 
shall have a stated time limit. Finally, 
“the National Assembly may deter- 
mine by law the size of private agri- 
cultural land which individuals, cor- 
porations or associations may acquire 
and hold, subject to rights existing 
prior to the enactment of such law.” 

While the Philippines have acquired 
the right of self-government, the right 
is not unrestricted. By an ordinance 
which for ten years is to be regarded 
as part of the Constitution, the Amer- 
ican Government retains close control 
of island affairs. All Philippine offi- 
cials must take an oath of allegiance 
to the United States; all property 
owned by the United States is to be 
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exempt from taxation; the Philippine 
public debt must be kept within limits 
fixed by the American Congress, while 
no foreign loan may be contracted 
without American approval. 

There is also a definite check on the 
Philippine Legislature, since the Pres- 
ident of the United States “shall have 
authority to suspend the taking effect 
of or the operation of any law, con- 
tract or executive order of the Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines which in his judgment will 
result in a failure * * * to fulfill its 
contracts * * * or which in his 
judgment will violate international 
obligations of the United States.” 

But this is not all, for the United 
States retains control of Philippine 
foreign affairs. Appeals from deci- 
sions in Philippine courts may be 
taken to the United States Supreme 
Court. American citizens are to en- 
joy equal rights with Philippine citi- 
zens. The Philippine President must 
report annually to the President of the 
United States and to Congress on the 
operation of the Commonwealth Gov- 
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ernment and he must submit whatever 
other reports may be _ requested. 

Finally, there is an extremely im- 
portant paragraph in the ordinance: 
“The United States may, by Presiden- 
tial proclamation, exercise the right to 
intervene for the preservation of the 
Government of the Commonwealth of 
the Philippines and for the mainte- 
nance of the government as provided 
in the Constitution thereof, and for 
the protection of life, property and in- 
dividual liberty and for the discharge 
of government obligations under and 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the Constitution.” 

This sweeping power seems to make 
it certain that the High Commissioner 
who replaces the Governor General 
will be no figurehead. It also must 
serve as a check on the self-govern- 
ment which has theoretically been es- 
tablished. Since for ten years Ameri- 
can goods are to enter the islands 
without duty, while exports to the 
United States are definitely restricted, 
there is further reason to regard the 
grant of independence with suspicion. 


The Canadian Reciprocity Treaty 


By J. BARTLET BREBNER 


LMOST three years of negotiations 

for a trade treaty between the 
United States and Canada were con- 
cluded successfully on Nov. 15, only 
one week after Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King had spent a night at the 
White House. The rapidity with which 
the agreement was reached was due to 
two things—the careful preparatory 
investigations and exchange of opin- 
ion by the American government and 
the recent Conservative government 
in Canada, and the conviction of the 






Liberals now in power that it was 
worth while to make concessions. 
The parties to the treaty were by 
no means equal, for in addition to dis- 
parity in total economic strength, 
Canada’s prosperity depends on ex- 
porting more than a third of her an- 
nual production. Her traditional meth- 
od of dealing with this situation had 
been to play off Great Britain and 
the United States against each other 
for the Canadian market. She retaliat- 
ed against the United States in 1930 
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after the Hawley-Smoot tariff, and re- 
plied to the American fiscal tariffs of 
1932 by concluding agreements at 
Ottawa in a successful effort to in- 
crease Anglo-Canadian trade. In keep- 
ing with this tradition Mr. King told 
inquiring Washington reporters that 
he had intended to go first to London. 

Two kinds of American enterprise 
in Canada added complications. Amer- 
ican branch factories to the number 
of 1,800 created a very substantial 
American interest in favor of Cana- 
dian tariffs against American goods. 
Over $4,000,000,000 of American capi- 
tal in Canada was endangered unless 
the world, including the United States, 
allowed Canada to make some money 
out of exports. When the Canadian 
economy had operated at a loss, the 
Canadian dollar was _ depreciated. 


When, even with that export advan- 
tage, the balance of trade continued 


adverse, the Conservative government 
went off gold and cut down imports 
by executive additions to the tariffs 
so as to have enough gold and credits 
to keep Canada’s financial reputation 
clean in the United States. Canada 
continued to buy much more from 
than she sold to the United States, 
but the volume of purchases was 
greatly reduced and the prices great- 
ly enhanced. 

The complete treaty, which was 
published in The New York Times of 
Nov. 18, amounted to a broad, but 
distinctly shallow, exchange of con- 
cessions because both governments 
were anxious to minimize particular 
competitive elements while emphasiz- 
ing general mutual advantage. This 
is no place for a detailed rehearsal of 
the new rates on “tassels, guimps, and 
fringes” and all the other odd items 
of the schedules, but a few generali- 
zations can be made. Canada lowered 
her tariffs slightly but appreciably to 
about the 1930 pre-Bennett rates or 
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lower on some 767 imports’ from the 
United States. Important kinds of 
machinery, including automobiles, 
electrical devices such as radios and 
refrigerators, and agricultural ma- 
chinery, were included as well as 
books, films, meats, eggs, wheat, 
early vegetables and fruits. Tractors, 
cotton, lemons and magazines were 
put on the free list, as were oranges 
during the American export season. 

In general, the United States re- 
ceived the Canadian intermediate 
tariff or better on 75 per cent of its 
normal exports to Canada and a guar- 
antee of unconditional and unre- 
stricted most-favored-nation treat- 
ment except in so far as the British 
Empire was concerned. 

In return the United States main- 
tained the free list that accounts for 
44 per cent of Canada’s normal ex» 
ports to the United States, including 
products like newsprint, rough tim- 
ber, wood-pulp, nickel and asbestos in 
which the United States is deficient. 
The United States also reduced tariffs 
roughly from Hawley-Smoot to Ford- 
ney McCumber levels on 60 per cent of 
Canada’s normal dutiable exports, 
that is, on 17 per cent of her total ex- 
ports, to the United States. A special 
reduction was made in the customs 
duty, but not the excise, on whiskies 
aged in the wood, but this would bene- 
fit Canada only until 1937, when 
American stocks would be matured. 

On the basis of 1934 trade, which 
was about one-third of 1929, it was 
calculated that Canada’s concessions 
were worth $9,000,000 to the United 
States in return for concessions of 
$4,000,000. It was reported from 
Washington that satisfaction with 
this bargain was being semi-officially 
restrained in order not to embarrass 
Mr. King in obtaining ratification 
from the Canadian Parliament. Too 
early jubilation and talk of inevitable 
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annexation defeated the 1911 reci- 
procity treaty in Canada after it had 
been ratified by Congress. 

But Canada’s most serious surren- 
der was not in the moderate tariff re- 
ductions on which these calculations 
were based but in promising not to 
employ the executive devices of arbi- 
trary valuation, restricted discounts, 
exchange and dumping duties, which 
had sometimes doubled the duties in 
the past. Curiously enough, two days 
before the treaty was signed, the sys- 
tem of arbitrary valuation was de- 
clared invalid by the Exchequer Court 
at Ottawa after a long-drawn-out 
legal battle. 

Canada’s swift acceptance of the ap- 
parently unfavorable American terms 
was in fact explainable only in the 
light of Mr. King’s conviction that the 
growth of economic nationalism must 
be checked at almost any cost. He an- 
nounced during and after the election 
campaign that he proposed to lower 
Canadian tariffs to increase trade, and 
within a month of his victory negotia- 
tions for new reciprocal agreements 
were under way with the United King- 
dom, Japan and Russia. 

Naturally Republicans in the United 
States and Conservatives in Canada 
have been trying to make political 
capital out of the treaty. Yet a close 
examination of it reveals no conces- 
sion substantial enough to put legiti- 
mate American or Canadian producers 
out of business. Consumers in both 
countries seem certain to benefit, al- 
though moderately, and the recent in- 
crease in Canadian-American trade 
should be somewhat accelerated. The 
one danger seemed to be that Cana- 
dians might buy more from the United 
States than they could afford. 

That Canada and the United States 
are competitors was revealed by the 
American quota system, by a revision 
to favor the entry of goods to Canada 
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through American ports, by a number 
of rather novel safeguards to cope 
with changed trade and exchange cir- 
cumstances, and by elaborate provi- 
sions to permit the treaty in whole or 
part to be denounced on as short 
notice as thirty days. Presumably the 
special interests in each country, 
which promptly raised the cry of un- 
fair competition, might modify the 
treaty before its termination in 1938. 
In Canada the chief complaint came 
from automobile and textile manufac- 
turers, in the United States from the 
Western lumbermen and some spe- 
cial agricultural groups. Publicly ex- 
pressed satisfaction in both countries 
was rather uncritical. The deft and 
foresighted statement of the case for 
the treaty by the American Depart- 
ment of State undoubtedly took the 
wind out of the sails of all but the 
closest and best-informed students of 
the document. 


President Roosevelt on Dec. 2 pro- 
claimed most of the treaty (Articles 
I, III and IV) to go into effect on Jan. 
1, 1936, and the entire agreement 
after ratification by the Canadian 
Parliament. By doing so he hoped to 
dispel the effects of the long-expected 
resignation of George N. Peek, pres- 
ident of the Export-Import Bank and 
foreign trade adviser. The Canadian 
treaty turned out to be the last epi- 
sode in a disagreement over trade and 
agricultural policies between Mr. Peek 
and Secretaries Hull and Wallace, 
which had been going on since 1933 
and in which the Secretaries had tri- 
umphed. Scenting the possibilities of 
the treaty as an election issue in 1936, 
the Republicans quickly tried to get 
Mr. Peek to join General Johnson as 
an inside critic of the administration. 
His only statement was that he was 
reducing to simple language a report 
on the treaty for the President. 





British Policy in Canada 


oR the last two generations the 
Canadian Liberals have been par- 
ticularly sensitive about any infringe- 
ment of Canadian autonomy by the 
British Government. As recently as 
1926 Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
successfully appealed to the country 
against a Governor General who had 
exercised his own discretion instead of 
acting only on the advice of his Cana- 
dian Ministers. Again, during the last 
two months a number of occurrences 
have seemed to indicate that the Brit- 
ish Conservative government was 
risking this particular kind of Cana- 
dian resentment. 

To begin with, the new Governor 
General, Lord Tweedsmuir (formerly 
John Buchan), who had already dis- 
turbed some Canadians by parts of 
his biography of Lord Minto and by 
his disapproval of Canada’s lone but 
successful campaign against the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance in 1921, made 
a spe: ‘h in London before his depar- 
ture for Canada in which he bluntly 
expressed his preference for the term 
“the British Empire” to “the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” He be- 
lieved, he said, that the imperial asso- 
ciation was changing from a mere 
“alliance of free sovereign peoples” 
into “a working executive partner- 
ship.” 

When Mr. King went to Washington 
to conclude a trade treaty, a dispatch 
from London revealed British appre- 
hensions and that Lord Tweedsmuir 
had been sent to Canada with instruc- 
tions to urge the release of the gov- 
ernment’s wheat purchases so that 
commodity prices would drop and thus 
make it less necessary for the Bank of 
England to buy gold to back an ex- 
panding note issue. Constitutionally 


no Governor General is entitled to 
make such representations, 

The next episode followed the signe 
ing of the Canadian-American treaty. 
Another London dispatch stated that 
active imperialists had been shocked 
by it into believing that the Ottawa 
agreements were no longer a dependa- 
ble bond of empire. They believed that 
new links must be forged “‘in the pres- 
ent red-hot conditions of international 
conflict” by working out a united front 
in the Italo-Ethiopian crisis. 

This news had hardly sunk in be- 
fore the Canadian Government found 
it necessary formally and precisely to 
disown responsibility for the sugges- 
tion made by Dr. W. A. Riddell, its 
representative at Geneva, that sanc- 
tions against Italy to be effective 
should include coal, oil, iron and steel. 
The government’s statement as it was 
issued on Dec. 1, read: “The opin- 
ion which was expressed by the Ca- 
nadian member of the committee and 
which has led to the reference to the 
proposal as a Canadian proposal rep- 
resented only his personal opinion 
and not the views of the Canadian 
Government.” 

It was generally felt that the Brit- 
ish had prevailed on the Canadian rep- 
resentative at Geneva to send up a 
trial balloon for them, an impression 
which was deepened by recollection of 
a similar incident in the Spring of 
1933. On that occasion C. H. Cahan, 
then Secretary of State in the Con- 
servative Ministry, made a speech at 
Geneva which the Canadian Govern- 
ment had to explain away publicly. 
Mr. Cahan, personally convinced that 
there was something in the Japanese 
case before the League, served Sir 
John Simon in his efforts to keep 
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Japan in the League in a way which 
the government and the people of 
Canada felt bound to reject. 

The three recent episodes, follow- 
ing unmistakable Canadian objection 
to a number of such efforts in the 
post-war years, considerably height- 
ened the chronic French-Canadian 
fear of Canada’s being drawn into 
war by British policy. Ontario Lib- 
erals, however, voiced their regret that 
Canada was “not entitled to the credit 
of proposing the prohibition of the 
export of oil and other key materials.” 


QUEBEC LIBERAL REVOLT 


After giving all but five seats to 
the Liberals in the Dominion election 
of Oct. 14, the Province of Quebec al- 
most unseated its thirty-eight-year- 
old Provincial Liberal government at 
the election on Nov. 25. Premier Tasch- 
ereau, who had had a majority of 
66 in a House of 90 members, must 
now face a Legislature with a normal 
majority of 3 or 4. The result, which 
was generally interpreted as a revolt 
inside the Provincial Liberal party, 
was due to the insurgents of the Ac- 
tion Liberale Nationale joining forces 
with the Conservatives. The election 
indicated that the Taschereau dy- 
nasty would have to accept some new 
claimants to the long undisturbed 
spoils of office. The differences in 
platforms were negligible. 


SOCIAL CREDIT IN ALBERTA 


Premier Aberhart of Alberta has 
chiefly distinguished himself so far by 
dismissing numbers of civil servants 
inherited from the previous govern- 
ment. Social Credit has made no head- 
way and Major Douglas’s advisory 
visit was postponed until January, 
chiefly because the Premier has had to 
tackle the Provincial debt problem. 
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He would like to refund more than 
$200,000,000 of the debt of the Prov- 
ince and of its two largest cities, Ed- 
monton and Calgary, but to do so he is 
dependent on the Dominion, as indeed 
he is for money to meet the monthly 
deficits. Meanwhile a steady transfer 
of wealth from the Province has been 
going on and those who expected their 
$25 of monthly credit promptly have 
become restless. 


CANADIAN BUSINESS 


While the price of wheat on the 
Winnipeg Exchange stubbornly re- 
mained below the Canadian Goverin- 
ment’s price to the farmers during 
November, the Wheat Board has been 
moving the surplus grain out of the 
country at a faster rate. Although it 
seems certain that the operations in- 
volve a large loss inherited from the 
Conservative régime, world conditions 
favor Canadian marketing during the 
1935-36 season in an almost unique 
way. October’s exports were greater 
than in 1934 and November was fol- 
lowing suit, but the visible supply was 
still larger than a year before. 

Thanks largely to the wheat move- 
ment and to larger exports of non- 
ferrous metals and wood products, Ca- 
nadian economic conditions in general 
improved. October exports were 25 per 
cent and imports 12 per cent better 
than in 1934. For the seven months 
since March the export increase of 11 
per cent and import increase of 7 per 
cent had widespread effects on an 
economy so dependent on foreign 
trade for its prosperity. Larger farm 
incomes were reflected in a substan- 
tial increase in industrial produc- 
tion. Most notable was the seven- 
month increase over 1934 of 31 per 
cent in exports to the United States. 

J. B. B. 





Brazil Crushes a Revolt 


By HuBERT HERRING 


EVOLT broke out in the Brazilian 
States of Rio Grande do Norte 
and Pernambuco on Nov. 24. The gov- 
ernment at Rio de Janeiro immediate- 
ly ordered troops, planes and naval 
units to the centres of revolt, and 
within four days had made short 
shrift of the insurgents. In the mean- 
time, on Nov. 27, the revolt spread to 
the capital, where a battalion of the 
Third Infantry Regiment and the 
cadets of the aviation school joined 
forces with the revolt, but were 
promptly put down by the regulars, 
with a loss of some 35 lives and the 
imprisonment of several hundred par- 
ticipants and suspects. President Var- 
gas, with the consent of Congress, de- 
clared martial law for sixty days. 
The official explanation of the out- 
break had a familiar ring. President 
Vargas announced with engaging can- 
dor that the Communists were to 
blame, that they were opposing ‘“‘ex- 
tremist doctrines and methods of 
bloody violence to the Brazilian soul,” 
and promised that Brazil should not 
be brought within the “political orbit 
of the Soviet Republic.’”’ Unfortunate- 
ly for this explanation, there was no 
evidence that the Communists, a mi- 
nute element in Brazil, had anything 
to do with the revolt. On the con- 
trary, it sprang from the ranks of the 
younger army officers, many of them 
sons of the first families of Brazil, 
and was instigated and directed by 
Luiz Carlos Prestes, a mildly socialis- 
tic and highly regarded leader of the 
liberal opponents of the dictatorial 
President. In fact, the demands of the 


ill-starred insurgents parallel, almost 
line for line, the campaign promises 
made by President Getulio Vargas in 
1930 at the time he unseated Presi- 
dent Washington Luiz. 

These demands included the eight- 
hour working day, equal wages for 
men and women engaged in equal 
tasks, minimum salaries fixed with 
reference to living costs in different 
sections, one day’s rest in seven, an- 
nual vacations with pay, hygienic 
working conditions, two months’ leave 
with pay for women workers before 
and after childbirth, a shop commit- 
tee in each industrial establishment 
to see that social provisions are en- 
forced, unemployment insurance and 
old age pensions. This is what, with 
minor alterations, Vargas solemnly 
promised in 1930, but the exigencies 
of State have prevented their realiza- 
tion. 

The causes of the revolt were vari- 
ous. First and most fundamental is 
the feudalism that prevails in Brazil. 
Maintaining a monarchy until 1889, 
Brazil has since then been only a 
nominal republic and has done little 
to shake off its feudal régime. Politics 
and economic life have been and still 


are dominated by an oligarchy of 


great landowners, who control the 
coffee, sugar and cattle business, and 
spend much of their time in the con- 
genial air of Paris. The condition of 
the landless, ill-paid workers is little 
better under the republic than it was 
under the monarchy. 

Another element was the growth of 
nationalistic sentiment. This was ac- 
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centuated by the reciprocal trade 
agreement negotiated between Brazil 
and the United States in February 
and finally confirmed by the Brazilian 
Senate on Nov. 15. The nationalists 
saw in the treaty a move to yoke the 
Brazilian economy more rigidly to that 
of the United States. The agreement 
pleased the coffee and produce people 
while angering the increasingly impor- 
tant industrialists. 

There is no evidence that the indus- 
trialists backed the revolt, but the de- 
bate to which they contributed their 
protest seems to have undoubtedly 
helped to arouse the zeal of the 
younger nationalist leaders who play 
upon the growing fear of the United 
States. Luiz Carlos Prestes, the con- 
spicuous leader of that group, de- 
mands the expropriation of foreign 
enterprise “to liberate Brazil from the 
imperialism of foreign capital.’’ Such 
changes, however, are to be brought 
about within the present constitutional 
framework. 

A third contributory factor was the 
growing power of the Integralistas, 
the Brazilian Fascist group organized 
in 1932, and said to number between 
500,000 and 700,000. Attacks upon 
them have gathered force during re- 
cent months. On Nov. 12 a group of 
liberal Congressmen joined in a mani- 
festo against the Fascist party, de- 
nouncing them as enemies of the 
republic and the tools of imperial- 
ism. Opposition to this Fascist drift 
has hitherto been confined to the 
relatively unimpressive Communist 
groups, but the November revolt defi- 
nitely aligns the liberal nationalistic 
forces against the encroachments of 
Fascist ideals, Allies in this fight ap- 
peared from the ranks of labor and 
from the Church. 

The fourth factor in the movement 
of revolt was the old regional antago- 
nism that is hardly ever absent in 
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Brazilian disputes. The great diversity 
of economic interests and enormous 
distances without adequate transpor- 
tation facilities have caused substan- 
tial areas to remain unrepresented in 
the active control of the government. 
Political power has been bandied back 
and forth between the States of Sao 
Paulo and Minas Geraes, while the 
rest of the republic had had to con- 
tent itself with fitful protest. Brazil 
remains a loose confederation of 
strong States, and is not yet a nation. 

The defeat of the revolutionists ap- 
parently left President Vargas with 
strengthened hands. His control of 
the regular army, of Congress and of 
the press will make it difficult for the 
Opposition to gather force, but the 
ills that bred the revolt are still pres- 
ent, and make it certain that he can 
retain power only by a continuance 
of the strong arm rule he has exer- 
cised for five years. 


CHILE AND AMERICAN UTILITIES 


The American-owned Chilean Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company, a sub- 
sidiary of Electric Bond and Share 
Company of New York, had stormy 
days during October and November. 
On Oct. 26 the indictment of the 
Chilean Government was made pub- 
lic. It recited the workings of Ameri- 
can capital in Chile, and the succes- 
sive steps by which control had been 
gained of virtually all the light and 
power facilities and the tramways in 
the principal cities through subsidi- 
ary Chilean companies, but with final 
control in New York. The company 
was charged with attempting to cover 
profits and operations in the illegal 
purchase of foreign exchange—specif- 
ically with having used 200,000,000 
pesos to buy Ameriean dollars 
through private and illegal channels. 

The case aroused a furor, bringing 
out all the latent anti-American senti- 




















CHILE AND AMERICAN UTILITIES 


ment and stirring the Left Wing 
groups to renewed outcry against 
Yankee imperialism. Proposals for the 
confiscation and nationalization of all 
utility plans were freely aired. Two 
directors of the company went to jail 
rather than put up bond. The issue as- 
sumed the proportions of a major po- 
litical crisis, which might have been 
more serious had not Chile been en- 
grossed with her rapidly growing war 
trade in copper and nitrates. 

The exchange issue was fairly sim- 
ple. Chile has a managed currency, 
and the market value of the peso 
bears little relation to its official 
price. In actual practice it is impossi- 
ble to buy dollars through the official 
channels at the official rate of ex- 
change. The “black market’ where 
exchange is bootlegged offers the only 
free market. There the peso, officially 
quoted at about twenty to the dollar, 
may be used to buy dollars at a rate 
which has fluctuated during recent 
months from twenty-five to forty. The 
illegal black market is officially 
winked at, and on it the great bulk 
of business in foreign exchange is 
transacted. Faced with the necessity 
of selling its wares in depreciated 
pesos (and at rates set in the days 
when eight pesos were worth a dollar) 
and of paying interest upon its bonds 
in much harder American dollars, the 
company simply followed the example 
of other business interests and bought 
its exchange where exchange was for 
sale, 

After a month of court actions and 
of much more extensive trials by news- 
papers an amicable settlement was 
reached by the end of November, ac- 
cording to private but seemingly trust- 
worthy advices. Under this agreement 
the company will consolidate its Chil- 
ean holdings for more economical 
operation, build a 32,500-kilowatt 
steam-power plant in Valparaiso, and 
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burn Chilean coal. The company is au- 
thorized to earn up to 6 per cent on its 
investment, 5 per cent for interest 
charges, and 1 per cent for amortiza- 
tion. Earnings in excess of 6 per cent 
will be divided three ways—by reduc- 
ing rates to consumers, in payments 
to the Chilean Government and in 
dividends to investors. A new board 
of eleven members will be elected, of 
which seven must be Chileans. Six of 
the eleven will be elected by the stock- 
holders and five appointed by the 
Chilean Government and by Chilean 
governmental and business agencies. 


CUBAN POLITICS 


President Mendieta of Cuba on Nov. 
27 announced the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the election scheduled for 
Dec. 15 because of the deadlock be- 
tween the major parties over the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Electoral Tri- 
bunal. 

The storm centre in November was 
the fusion of Nationalists, Republicans 
and a large bloc of insurgent liberals 
led by Miguel Mariano Gomez. This 
combination, backed by Colonel Ba- 
tista, seemed irresistible, and the elec- 
tion of Gomez was freely predicted. 
On Nov. 20 the Supreme Electoral 
Tribunal upset Gomez’s applecart by 
declaring the combination illegal, spe- 
cifically ruling out any liberal par- 
ticipation in the fusion movement, 
and stipulating that no candidate 
might appear on two separate tickets 
or receive two nominations for the 
same office. This decision was de- 
nounced by the Gomez forces as un- 
constitutional and as inspired by 
Mario Menocal, who thought thereby 
to improve his own chances. Menocal 
and de la Cruz, the candidates of the 
other parties, were jubilant. The Elec- 
toral Tribunal had effectively elimi- 
nated Gomez as a certain winner. 

The Mendieta government had in- 
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sisted on Nov. 23 that no reform of 
the electoral code would be granted. 
Then, confronted with the determined 
protest of the fusion forces, it weak- 
ened and on Nov. 29 announced that 
President Harold W. Dodds of Prince- 
ton University had consented to serve 
as an adviser to the government in 
suggesting electoral reforms. In the 
meantime Mendieta threatened to re- 
sign, but such a step was not seri- 
ously anticipated. On the whole, the 
postponement of the election brought 
a sense of relief, for it was generally 
recognized that if it were held, it 
would have Hittle reality as a demo- 
cratic expression, inasmuch as sub- 
stantial sections of the population 
were withholding their support. In the 
meantime, Cuba awaited the arrival of 
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Dr. Dodds, who was expected to reach 
Havana on Dec. 1. 


MEXICO’S FASCIST PARTY 


November in Mexico was marked by 
various acts of violence. On Nov. 20 
there was a clash before the National 
Palace in Mexico City between the 
quasi-Fascist Gold Shirts and the 
Communists, in which 5 were killed 
and 34 wounded. It is questionable 
whether the Gold Shirts, who have for 
some months proved a costly nuisance, 
represent any substantial and impor- 
tant larger movement. This riot solidi- 
fied opposition against them, and by 
the end of November it was clear that 
the government would strip them of 
their bright colors and retire them to 
private life. 


Conservative Victory in Britain 


By RALPH THOMPSON 


ARDLY had the ninth Parliament 
H in the reign of King George V 
been opened on Dec. 3 with the cus- 
tomary speech from the throne when 
the leader of His Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion rose to protest. What he said was 
not so significant as the fact that for 
the first time in four years a critic 
of the government was speaking for 
a large proportion of the British peo- 
ple. On Nov. 14 the voters—22,000,000 
of a total 30,000,000—had returned a 
House of Commons more closely re- 
flecting the two nations within the 
nation. Prime Minister Baldwin’s so- 
called National administration still 
had a large majority—431 seats 
as against the Opposition’s 184—but 
in the previous Parliament the pro- 
portion had been 513 to 102. In round 
numbers, 11,800,000 had voted for the 


government, 10,200,000,000 for the 
Opposition. — 

Mr. Baldwin’s Conservative party 
had lost 52 seats, Sir John Simon’s 
National Liberals 5, National Labor, 
headed by Ramsay MacDonald, 5, in- 
cluding Mr. MacDonald’s seat. On the 
other side of the House, Labor had 
gained 95 seats, while the other Oppo- 
sition parties had lost 13, including 
that of Sir Herbert Samuel, Liberal 
leader. Thus the real party triumph, if 
there were one, went to Labor, with 
several of its influential candidates 
winning their way back to the Oppo- 
sition front bench, among them Her- 
bert Morrison, H. B. Lees-Smith and 
Hugh Dalton. On Nov. 26 Clement R. 
Atlee, Oxford graduate, lawyer, lec- 
turer, former Postmaster General, 
was chosen to head the revived party, 
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a position he had held temporarily 
since the resignation of George Lans- 
bury. 

The Liberals were badly smashed, 
and with Sir Herbert Samuel’s defeat 
a new chief had to be chosen. For a 
time it seemed that David Lloyd- 
George would return to his former 
post, but apparently he had been in 
earnest in declaring several months 
ago that he had had enough of the 
“misery” of party leadership. On Nov. 
26 Sir Archibald Sinclair was given 
the thankless task of leading the 21 
Liberals, including four members of 
the Lloyd George family. 

The new House included 34 miners, 
10 railway men, 2 printers, 1 baker, 1 
pattern maker, 1 pottery worker, 1 
dyer, an Admiral of the Fleet (Sir 
Roger Keyes), 27-year-old William 


Waldorf Astor, Harold Nicolson, A. P. 
Herbert, to mention only a few. It 


was overwhelmingly pro-government, 
despite the leavening presence of 1 
Communist member and the absence 
of 2 Republicans from Northern Ire- 
land, who had chosen to represent the 
anti-British counties of Fermanagh 
and Tyrone by the strange device of 
not appearing in Parliament at all. 
Prime Minister Baldwin could survey 
the assemblage complacently; the 
people had given him a clear man- 
date for the immediate future. 

The reorganized Cabinet announced 
on Nov. 22 was without only one Min- 
ister who had been included when 
Stanley Baldwin succeeded Ramsay 
MacDonald as Prime Minister in June. 
This was Lord Londonderry, Lord 
Privy Seal, whose place was taken by 
Viscount Halifax, former Secretary 
for War, while the War portfolio went 
to a newcomer, Alfred Duff Cooper. 
J. H. Thomas and Malcolm MacDonald 
exchanged positions, the latter becom- 
ing Dominions Secretary, the former 
Colonial Secretary (a step down for 
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the irascible Mr. Thomas). The only 
other changes involved Sir Philip Cun- 
liffe Lister, Secretary for Air, and Sir 
Bolton Eyres-Monsell, First Lord of 
the Admiralty; both entered the 
House of Lords with the title of Vis- 
count. Prophets were confounded by 
the fact that Winston Churchill re- 
ceived no post; presumably his in- 
transigent attitude toward the Govern- 
ment of India Bil’ and his recent anti- 
German explosions had spoiled his 
chances. 

The Cabinet as reconstituted re- 
mained “National,” with the party 
representation as before: 15 Conser- 
vatives, 4 National Liberals, 3 Na- 
tional Laborites. An interesting situa- 
tion was created by the fact that 
neither Ramsay MacDonald nor his 
son Malcolm had held their seats in 
Parliament, without which they could 
not long retain their portfolios. The 
former Prime Minister, badly shaken 
up after what he termed a “filthy” 
campaign in his Seaham Harbor con- 
stituency, could of course be made a 
peer and as a member of the House of 
Lords remain a Minister, but it was 
expected that both he and his son 
would return to the Commons by win- 
ning seats at by-elections in Conser- 
vative constituencies. ; 

Mr. Atlee opened his attack on the 
government in the debate on the 
speech from the throne. The real point 
of the speech, he declared, was an in- 
crease of armaments; all the rest 
—Britain’s obligations to the League 
and various questions of domestic 
concern—was “dressing and  trim- 
mings.” But the government inevit- 
ably received its vote of confidence, 
though whatever exhilaration it may 
have enjoyed from that was damped 
by three immediate and grave domes- 
tic problems as well as by extremely 
ticklish questions of foreign policy. 
The depressed areas demanded treat- 
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ment, Over the coalfields hung the 
threat of strike. Unemployment assis- 
tance regulation was urgently in need 
of revision. 

In the depressed areas some im- 
provement was visible. No wholesale 
transfer of workless men and women 
to more prosperous regions, aS was 
at first suggested, had been under- 
taken, although 20,000 persons had 
been moved during 1935. There re- 
mained much to do for the areas 
themselves, because as the Autumn 
ended the government was still only 
considering plans and suggestions. It 
was no coincidence that Labor’s 
strength at the general election had 
come largely from these economic 
sore spots. 

The coal strike, potentially very 
serious, was voted on Nov. 11-13 by 
the Miners Federation. In September 
there had already been local strikes 
against the employment of so-called 
company union miners, those belong- 
ing not to the dominant Miners Fed- 
eration but to a rival organization, the 
Industrial Union. After various pit- 
head disturbances, aggravated by the 
self-imprisonment of strikers in coal 
pits for days at a time, the Depart- 
ment of Mines intervened and a truce 
was reached, the colliery owners agree- 
ing to dismiss the Industrial Union 
men and to close temporarily the dis- 
puted pits. 

The chief reason for the employ- 
ment of Industrial Union men was 
that the Miners Federation had long 
demanded a wage increase of two 
shillings (50 cents) a day. This the 
owners had declared they could not 
afford, and their books bore out the 
contention. They had refused even to 
discuss a national wage scale, insist- 
ing that all negotiations must be car- 
ried on separately in the several coal 
fields. By Oct. 18 the federation de- 
cided to poll its membership on the 


question of calling a general strike. 
Asked to intervene, the Mines De- 
partment conferred with representa- 


‘tives of both owners and miners and 


early in November received a pledge 
from the owners’ central council that 
district selling organizations would be 
established in each coal mining area 
by July 1, 1936. Coordination of this 
sort had been provided for by the 
Coal Mines Act of 1930, and miners 
had long complained that it had not 
been adopted to reduce uneconomic 
competition and make higher wages 
possible. But the miners were now not 
disposed to wait eight months for in- 
creased wages while the owners en- 
joyed the first share of revived pros- 
perity; consequently they voted to 
strike. Mediation was still being at- 
tempted at this writing in an effort 
to prevent a general walk-out like 
that of ten years ago. 

As for assistance to the unem- 
ployed, new scales of relief to replace 
those hurriedly prepared when the 
government’s policy collapsed last 
February were imperative, for criti- 
cism of the delay was mounting. Just 
before the general election the Minis- 
ter of Labor had announced an in- 
crease in the allowance for each child 
of an unemployed man from two to 
three shillings, but no statement of a 
general new scale had been made. Op- 
position leaders had accused the gov- 
ernment of not daring to do so on the 
eve of an election and condemned the 
sudden announcement of a higher 
rate for children as a political trick. 
For this there was some basis; the 
increase had been proposed in a report 
of the Unemployment Insurance Stat- 
utory Committee nearly four months 
before it was publicly announced. 

On the other hand, reports of cur- 
rent business encouraged the govern- 
ment. A total of 10,492,000 insured 
persons between the ages of 16 and 









































CONSERVATIVE VICTORY IN BRITAIN 


64 were employed at the end of Octo- 
ber—14,000 more than in September, 
1935, and 289,000 more than in Sep- 
tember, 1934. The production of steel 
in Sheffield was twice as great on 
Dec. 1 as it had been four years ear- 
lier, and the Board of Trade index of 
general industrial activity during the 
third quarter of 1935 stood at 110.8, 
as compared with 103.2 for the third 
quarter in 1934. Government loans for 
£300,000,000 opened to public sub- 
scription on Dec. 3 were taken up in 
three hours, despite the lowest inter- 
est rate in the Treasury’s history on 
one issue—1 per cent. 


IN THE IRISH FREE STATE 


In recent weeks rumors again cir- 
culated to the effect that peace be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland was 
near at hand. On Nov. 22 J. H. 
Thomas, with whom few Irishmen 
could deal amicably, was succeeded as 
Secretary for the Dominions by Mal- 
colm MacDonald. Five days later a 
Dublin newspaper close to President 
de Valera announced that the Free 
State would soon become a republic, 
free of allegiance to the British 
Crown, possessed of its own navy, 
associated with Northern Ireland in 
some sort of federal scheme. Almost 
immediately the Free State Govern- 
ment denied the story, but talks be- 
tween interested parties on the two 
sides had undoubtedly been going on 
in Landon for some months, and re- 
newed formal negotiations were an- 
ticipated. 


The Free State Government suc- 
cessfully converted the outstanding 
£7,000,000 of the first national loan 
from 5 to 4 per cent. So many bond- 
holders accepted the conversion that 
on Nov. 18 the Minister of Finance hbe- 
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gan to return all cash applications in 
excess of £200. This sign of confidence 
was the more remarkable in that the 
fiscal year 1934-35 had ended with a 
deficit of nearly £2,500,000, about 
twice that for 1933-34, while for the 
current year there was every pros- 
pect of still another deficit. Trade fig- 
ures showed that the excess of im- 
ports over exports for the first three 
quarters of the year was somewhat 
smaller in 1935 than in 1934, though 
the total value of the foreign trade 
centinued to decline. 


NEW ZEALAND LABOR WINS 


At the general election in New Zea- 
land on Nov. 27 Prime Minister 
Forbes’s “stable budget” government 
was defeated by the Labor party led 
by Michael J. Savage, thus bringing 
that party into power for the first 
time in the history of the Dominion 
and ending a period of four years 
of coalition rule. Incomplete returns 
showed that Labor had won at least 
fifty-two seats in a house of eighty, 
while the government representation 
had fallen from forty-seven to twenty. 
A new conservative third party, the 
Democrats, headed by Thomas Hislop, 
Mayor of Wellington, won only one 
seat. Each of the three platforms 
promised to restore wages, relieve 
unemployment by public works and 
establish a system for national health 
and superannuation services. Where 
Labor diverged to the Left was in 
advocating national control of pub- 
lic credit in order to guarantee stable 
agricultural prices, restoration of the 
powers of the Industrial Arbitration 
Court and a return to complete State 
control of the State mortgages recent- 
ly handed over to a_ semi-private 
institution. 
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N an atmosphere of friendliness and 

good humor the French Chamber 
of Deputies met on Nov. 28 for its 
first session in five months. As there 
had been rumors of street demonstra- 
tions, the Mobile Guards were out, 
ready for any disturbance, and the 
police were on the alert. Outside the 
Palais Bourbon it was drizzling, and 
perhaps that drizzle was enough to 
keep people off the street, for nothing 
happened. Thus the session opened. 

While the first vote which upheld 
Premier Laval on a question of proce- 
dure was no real test, the size of the 
government’s majority — 120 — sur- 
prised those who expected the Cabinet 
to be overthrown as soon as Parlia- 
ment met. The following day the 
Chamber again supported the Premier 
when hy 324 votes to 247 it approved 
the government’s efforts to defend 
the franc. But all this was only pre- 
liminary skirmishing as was made 
apparent by the heated discussion of 
the Fascist leagues on Dec. 3. 

Two momentous issues cutting deep 
into the national life are before the 
French Parliament. One, the economic 
condition of the country, is most 
strikingly revealed in the Chamber by 
the debate on the budget. The other 
relates to the stability of the Third 
Republic which has been threatened, 
so the Left-Wing parties allege, by 
the armed Fascist leagues, above all 
by the Croix de Feu. The Laval Min- 
istry has satisfied the country on 
neither issue, and has been tolerated 
largely because none of its opponents 
is prepared to assume the responsibil- 
ity of government. 


Disunited France 


By FRANCIS BROWN 
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Throughout the Summer and Fall 
an unceasing fire of criticism was di- 
rected against the Minstry’s decree 
laws embodying the drastic deflation 
policy that the government had been 
empowered by Parliament to pursue 
as a way out of the depression. The 
decrees, while reducing public expendi- 
tures and private incomes, have 
affected neither the cost of living nor 
business activity. Living costs remain 
high at a time when incomes have 
diminished and the resulting outcry 
against the Ministry’s policy is not 
hard to understand. Business, too, has 
continued to decline as tax returns 
clearly show. For the first ten months 
of the year the business turnover tax 
was 200,000,00 francs less than in 
the same period of 1934. Income taxes 
for these months were down 302,000,- 
000 francs. 

Faced with these facts the Finance 
Committee of the Chamber strove to 
amend the government’s 40,000,000,- 
000-franc budget. Particular concern 
was felt for the veteran whose pen- 
sion had been cut by decree, but an 
effort was also made to restore some- 
thing to the salary of the public ser- 
vant and to the income of the small 
rentier. M. Laval and his Finance 
Minister insisted that restoration of 
these cuts would upset the budget un- 
less new sources of revenue were 
found. Over these questions the gov- 
ernment and the committee wrangled 
for weeks until ultimately a compro- 
mise was reached granting some relief 
to the lowest class of public servants 
and the small rentier. The committee 
on its own accord called upon the gov- 
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ernment to prepare a plan for creat- 
ing a pensions fund. 

The prolonged debate in the Finance 
Committe and the arguments between 
it and the Ministry were apparently 
responsible for a new financial crisis. 
Gold, which had been leaving the 
country since early in September, 
began at the end of October to flow 
out still more ominously. The Bank 
of France statement on Nov. 6 showed 
that 168,000,000 franes had been lost 
in a week. The next statement dis- 
closed a loss of 667,000,000 francs, 
and with this announcement the bank 
raised its discount rate from 3 to 4 
per cent. But this did not seem to 
check the outflow, for on Nov. 21 
the discount rate was raised to 5 per 
cent and it was admitted that the 
loss of gold for the week had been 
993,000,000 francs. Four days later 
the rate was fixed at 6 per cent. The 
statement published on Dec. 5 showed 
that the total gold stocks had fallen 
to 66,191,000,000 francs from the high 
point in 1932 of 83,000,000,000 francs. 
Even with this loss coverage for the 
currency approximated 69 per cent. 

By some the question was asked 
whether the financial crisis was not 
more apparent than real. A flight of 
capital might well have set in; yet 
reports from France indicated that 
the middle classes did not fear for 
the franc since the hoarding of bank- 
notes continued. Large capitalists 
were undoubtedly exporting funds, 
but whether because of genuine anxi- 
ety for the franc or because of po- 
litical reasons could not be deter- 
mined. Both British and American 
correspondents in France suggested 
that the discount rate was raised 
partly for political effect, the idea 
being that by staging a financial 
crisis the Deputies would be fright- 
ened into supporting the Ministry’s 
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deflation program. Might not the 
export of capital be similarly ex- 
plained? 

At this point Parliament reassem- 
bled. On Nov. 26 Premier Laval had 
made a radio appeal to the nation to 
save the franc by supporting his Cab- 
inet. Presumably this address had its 
effect, but the Deputies’ favorable 
vote of Nov. 28 was due to various 
causes, not least the unwillingness of 
any party to bear the brunt of de- 
valuation. 


Any change in government, it was 
believed, would bring on a first-class 
financial panic, which could end only 
with a devalued currency after pos- 
sibly serious disorders. The Radical- 
Socialists, moreover, know that they 
are not popular with the Bank of 
France and that they would find it 
difficult to secure its aid for the na- 
tional Treasury if they should as- 
sume power in the midst of a mone- 
tary crisis. That was their experience 
in 1926, and their leaders have no 
desire to repeat it, as Herriot has 
made clear by his declaration that if 
the Radical-Socialists overthrow Laval 
they cannot expect him to take the 
Premiership. 


Although the Deputies voted for 
Laval’s fiscal program, it must have 
been with tongue in cheek, for there 
was abundant evidence that opinion 
upon devaluation was shifting. On 
Nov. 29, when the government’s policy 
was upheld, a majority of the Cham- 
ber applauded various members who 
spoke for devaluation. Paul Reynaud, 
a former Finance Minister, who has 
long been one of its leading advocates, 
said during the debate: “For four 
years we have practiced the policy of 
trying to balance our budget by econ- 
omy, and each successive Finance Min- 
ister has announced in his turn, ‘This 
time I have caught up with the deficit.’ 
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But each time the deficit has been 
repeated and increased, because it 
comes from the same cause, an over- 
valued currency.” 

Vincent Auriol, a Socialist, attacked 
the Ministry, saying: “Deflation 
should bring down the cost of liv- 
ing. Here the cost of living has in- 
creased with every successive effort 
to deflate.” Marcel Deat, Neo-Social- 
ist leader, voiced the thought in 
many minds when he said: “I oeg 
every Republican to realize the his- 
torical background. In Germany there 
was an attempt at deflation even 
greater than ours. It was the Bruen- 
ing experiment. It brought in Hitler.” 

This fear of fascism has become 
all-pervasive in French politics since 
the riots of February, 1934. In Octo- 
ber the Radical-Socialist Congress de- 
manded that the government suppress 
the various Fascist leagues—the Croix 
de Feu, the Jeunesses Patriotes, the 
Action Francaise, the Solidarité Fran- 
caise and the Francistes. All these 
groups were armed, though only the 
Croix de Feu was regarded as a real 
menace to the Republic. Despite the 
attitude of the Radical-Socialists, upon 
whom in the last resort M. Laval was 
dependent for his Ministerial life, he 
hesitated to move against the Fascist 
leagues. 

M. Laval was accused, in fact, of 
being too friendly with these associa- 
tions, but they did little to help him 
resist pressure from the Left. Armis- 
tice Day, which many had feared 
would be a day of disturbance, passed 
without untoward incident, but five 
days later, on Nov. 16, a riot at 
Limoges roused all liberals and radi- 
cals to indignation. 

News that a secret meeting of the 
Croix de Feu was to be held at 
Limoges leaked out and caused Social- 
ists and other bitter opponents of 
Colonel de la Rocque’s organization to 
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gather. Although the police tried to 
protect the Croix de Feu the situation 
soon became ugly, and when it began 
to look as if the police would be over- 
powered the Croix de Feu leader or- 
dered an attack. Such at least seem 
to have been the preliminaries. In the 
resulting mélée revolver shots were 
fired, apparently by the Croix de Feu, 
and more than a score of people were 
seriously injured, none of them mem- 
bers of the Fascist organization. 

Colonel de la Rocque immediately 
aemanded measures by the govern- 
menx to protect the Croix de Feu from 
“revolutionaries.” Otherwise, he de- 
clared, his group would be “obliged 
to take note that the government of 
the French Republic has willfully per- 
mitted the institution of a revolution- 
ary state of affairs and that it accepts 
the inevitable consequences.” This 
brazen attempt to dictate to the gov- 
ernment only further excited the 
parties of the Left, and for a time it 
looked as if the Radical-Socialists 
might turn out the Ministry. In the 
end, however, they agreed to wait for 
an inquiry into the Limoges affair and 
further consideration of measures to 
curb the leagues. 

The Chamber on Dec. 3 thus began 
to debate the Ministry’s attitude to- 
ward the Fascists. One Deputy after 
another during that tumultuous ses- 
sion declared that the Premier and 
his Minister of the Interior were not 
qualified to deal with the situation. 
When Léon Berard, Minister of Jus- 
tice, tried to defend his department, 
he was howled down by the Commu- 
nists and the session was suspended for 
half an hour. So sensational were the 
charges presented to the Chamber 
that the life of the Cabinet seemed to 
hang in the balance. 

Henri Guernut, an influential Rad- 
ical Socialist, asserted that “the plot- 
ting by the Fascist leagues is unde- 
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niable. Their object is to substitute 
for the Republic a Fascist régime. 
They themselves avow it, and Colonel 
de la Rocque announces as imminent 
a seizure of power by his Croix de 
Feu. Not one of the men who have 
been brought before the highest tri- 
bunal of the land during the last fifty 
years for treason ever menaced the 
country so seriously as do the chiefs 
of the leagues.” He condemned the 
government for its inertia and cried: 
“Either our government will change 
its methods, or we will change the 
government!” 

Earlier in the day’s session M. Guer- 
nut offered as evidence articles ad- 
vocating political assassination. One, 
signed by the head of Solidarité Fran- 
caise, said: “I take the responsibility 
for killing Léon Blum [the leader of 
the Socialists].”” Another, from the 
Royalist daily, L’Action Francaise, 


asked its readers to shoot down the 
160 Senators who favor suppression 


of the leagues. It was further alleged 
during the debate that some of the 
Fascists were holding regular military 
drill and were receiving instruction in 
the use of firearms. At this point the 
situation became so tense that the de- 
bate was adjourned. 

Dec. 5 was spent in heated but fruit- 
less discussion, and the Laval Cabinet 
appeared doomed. Then on Dec. 6 came 
one of those emotional waves which 
have on many occasions swept the 
French Chamber. Jean Ybarnegaray, 
a member of the Croix de Feu, pro- 
posed that the government issue a de- 
cree against the carrying of arms by 
private citizens. This brought from 
Léon Blum the statement: “We are 
ready to destroy our formations, to 
dissolve them, if you are.” The Com- 
munists joined with the Socialists, and 
thereupon Premier Laval agreed to 
act. 

The Ministry without delay drafted 
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three bills, dissolving the leagues and 
depriving them of their uniforms, in- 
signia and arms; imposing heavy sen- 
tences on any one carrying arms to a 
public meeting and severe penalties 
on any one inciting murder, pillage or 
arson. While the introduction of these 
measures did not end criticism, the 
government was saved for the time 
being and given a comfortable vote of 
confidence. 

All this political turmoil and the 
social unrest from which it rises had 
for its background declining business 
activity and growing unemployment. 
There was hardly a branch of French 
industry without a sorry record. The 
electrical industry, for example, has 
been hard hit, its activity having been 
reduced about 70 per cent since 1930. 
Silk exports only a few years ago 
were valued at 4,000,000,000 francs, 
but in 1935 did not exceed 500,000,000 
francs. Textile exports, valued at about 
13,000,000,000 francs in 1929, were 
not much above 3,000,000,000 francs 
in 1935. Wine, which represents about 
10 per cent of the value of the total 
French agricultural output, is so low 
in price that it can scarcely meet pro- 
duction costs. Only the munitions and 
allied industries offer a contrast to 
this woeful story. 


BELGIUM’S ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


The Belgian Parliament reassem- 
bled on Nov. 12 after a four-months’ 
recess to consider a budget reflecting 
a general economic improvement. 
Thus the government estimated that 
without additional taxes, revenue in 
1936 would show over that of 1935 
a 10 per cent increase, which, with the 
economies now in force, was expected 
to keep the 10,000,000,000-franc 
budget in balance. 

While conditions in Belgium were 
far from ideal, business was unques- 
tionably better. Figures were some- 
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what misleading since 1934 was a ter- 
rible year, and any upturn therefore 
seemed the greater, but upturn there 
had been. Building permits in August, 
for example, were 135 per cent above 
those for August, 1934. Department 
store sales for the third quarter of 
1935 were about 23 per cent higher 
than the previous year. September 
railway receipts, which budget esti- 
mates had set at 183,000,000 francs, 
totaled 204,700,000 francs. Telephone 
subscribers increased steadily in the 
past year, while the consumption of 
electricity was 17 per cent higher in 
October, 1935, than in October, 1934. 
Unemployment tended to decline, 
reaching the low point of 158,000 for 
the last week in October. 

The one disturbing trend was the 
rise in the cost of living. A general 
strike in the coal industry was nar- 
rowly averted in November when, be- 
cause of increased prices for food 





Germany’s Economic Plight 
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and other necessities, the miners 
threatened to leave the pits if wages 
were not raised, The miners asked for 
a 5-per-cent increase; the owners 
countered with an offer of 214 per 
cent, contending that a 214-per-cent 
increase had been granted in June. 
This offer, however, was rejected and 
finally the employers agreed that 
from Nov. 3 wages should be 5 per 
cent higher. 

Civil service salaries in Belgium are 
regulated by the official index of the 
cost of living, which has risen 1014 
per cent since the devaluation of 
March, 1935. It thus became neces- 
sary to increase public salaries by 5 
per cent by Jan. 1, thereby adding 
about 250,000,000 francs to the budget. 
This alarmed some members of Par- 
liament, who suggested that the 
budget might after all be out of bal- 
ance and that the recovery program 
would be upset. 





ITLER’S régime will stand or fall, 
H it has been often prophesied, 
with its success or failure in dealing 
with Germany’s economic problems. 
What is the situation as the third 
year of the dictatorship nears its end? 
On the whole, to one who has recently 
spent three months in Germany, it ap- 
pears that Hitler’s difficulties are 
religious rather than economic. 

German foreign credit is at a low 
ebb. Such supposedly gilt-edge obliga- 
tions as the Dawes and Young Plan 
bonds are quoted in New York around 
37 and 27, respectively. Other public 
and private obligations are at a still 
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lower figure, because Dr. Schacht, 


Germany’s economic dictator, has 
been unable or unwilling to permit 
full interest and amortization pay- 
ments. Germany cannot borrow 
abroad to purchase the necessary raw 
materials and food; she can secure 
these only by building up a larger bal- 
ance of exports over imports and by 
increasing her foreign exchange re- 
sources with such invisible items as 
shipping, insurance and banking ser- 
vices and tourist expenditures. 

To secure a more favorable balance 
of trade Dr. Schacht has used drastic 
measures. Imports are less than half 
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of what they were in 1913 and less 
than a third of what they were in 
1929. 

In the case of imported foodstuffs 
the curtailment has gone a good way 
toward Food Minister Darré’s goal of 
“Autarchie’—toward making the 
country able to feed the people—but it 
also contributed to a food shortage in 
the early Fall of 1935. To relieve this 
shortage, increased importations were 
allowed in October: 9,200,000 marks 
more in fruits, 2,900,000 in eggs, 
1,300,000 in butter, 1,700,000 in lard, 
2,900,000 in meat (the mark at par is 
40 cents). The government also for- 
bade peasants to hold back products 
in the hope of higher prices or to sell 
for other than stated prices. These 
measures appeared to have relieved 
the food situation, though it caused 
some discontent among East Prus- 
sian peasants. From one point of view 
the food shortage was a favorable 
sign: it showed that an increasing 
number of people were able to buy 
food. It was mainly due, however, to 
the poor harvest of 1934, which re- 
duced the amount of fodder and led 
peasants to slaughter their cattle. 

Reduced imports of raw materials 
apparently have not greatly inter- 
fered with Germany’s rearmament 
program nor very seriously crippled 
her other industries. The needs of 
the latter have been partially sup- 
plied from substitute materials—fi- 
brous wood products for textiles or 
gasoline extracted from German coal. 

Exports have been increased by the 
subsidy scheme, effective in June, 
1935, which enabled exporters to com- 
pete in foreign markets by selling be- 
low cost if necessary. The money is 
obtained by a monthly levy on all in- 
dustries, which is said to run as high 
as 7 per cent of the annual turnover. 
The actual details of the scheme are 
a closely guarded secret and revela- 
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tions are punishable as “economic 
treason.” The subsidy scheme really 
amounts to “dumping,” though this is 
hotly denied by Nazi spokesmen. 
They argue that it is necessary to 
offset the devaluation of the world’s 
currencies and to counteract other 
countries’ export subsidies. In this 
way Germans were able to secure the 
contract—subsequently canceled—for 
some $19,000 of construction steel for 
the New York Triborough Bridge, un- 
derbidding American steel firms by 
more than 15 per cent and at the 
same time paying the heavy Amer- 
ican tariff. 

Dr. Schacht has also increased ex- 
ports by announcing that only those 
firms with a successful export busi- 
ness would receive public contracts. 
The result of his efforts has been to 
raise shipments abroad from a value 
of 318,000,000 marks in June, 1935, 
to 391,000,000 in October, giving a 
small but increasing favorable bal- 
ance of trade. The surplus of ex- 
ports in September and again in Octo- 
ber was 55,000,000 marks. While this 
surplus does not mean that Germany 
had the money with which to pay 
foreign interest obligations or to make 
more purchases abroad (only about 
one-fifth of the trade was done on 
a cash basis; the other four-fifths 
was by barter or through clearing 
house agreements, which bring in no 
gold or foreign exchange), it shows 
that there is no likelihood of an im- 
mediate economic collapse because of 
foreign trade difficulties. 

Germany’s gold reserves remained 
practically unchanged during the 
Summer and Fall, standing at the 
pitifully low figure of 88,000,000 
marks on Nov. 23. This made the ratio 
of the Reichsbank’s gold reserve to 
its outstanding note circulation only 
2.46, as comnared with 2.39 the week 
before and 2.34 a year earlier. 
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The German public debt has been 
considerably increased by a campaign 
to reduce unemployment and by the 
rearmament program. Precisely how 
much has been borrowed for these 
purposes is uncertain because no 
budget was published in 1935. Some 
foreign observers in Berlin have esti- 
mated the total at 40,000,000,000 
marks and have prophesied that the 
country will soon go bankrupt unless 
it reduces its expenses; they say Ger- 
many cannot go on borrowing from 
her own people to provide prosperity. 

On the other hand, the German In- 
stitute for the Study of Trade Cycles, 
which publishes official statistics, 
issued figures in the middle of Novem- 
ber which, if complete, are reassuring. 
Denying that a “secret” debt exists, 
the Institute places the total public 
debt on June 30, 1935, at 30,800,000,- 
000 marks, including the recorded 
debt of 25,800,000,000 marks of the 
Reich, States and municipalities; the 
unrecorded debt of 4,000,000,000, con- 
sisting of advance tax certificates, em- 
ployment creation bills and interest 
subsidy bills; and the 1,000,000,000 
marks spent for labor creation by 
the railway and postoffice systems, 
which are practically, though not 
technically, public administrative 
agencies. The total makes an increase 
of indebtedness under National Social- 
ist rule of 5,300,000,000 marks. (In 
reality the increased expenditure was 
7,200,000,000, but the total debt was 
cut down by devaluing the currencies 
of Germany’s foreign creditors.) This 
increase of 5,300,000,000 marks, the 
Institute points out, is moderate in 
comparison with the 10,000,000,000 
increase incurred between i928 and 
1931. The total debt, it is argued, com- 
pares not unfavorably with that of 
other nations which have been spend- 
ing freely to fight the depression. 
Moreover, during the present year the 





government has funded 1,800,000,000 
marks of its short-term obligations 
into long-term indebtedness, and taxes 
for the first half of the present finan- 
cial year have exceeded the estimates, 
amounting to 4,500,000,000 marks, as 
compared with 3,900,000,000 in the 
first half of 1934-35. 

On Dec. 4 the German Government 
prohibited, except under strict limita- 
tion, the reimportation of marks cir- 
culating abroad. By this action the 
German mark, which has often been 
sold abroad at a large discount, be- 
came a purely domestic currency, the 
parity of which is determined by gov- 
ernment fiat rather than by any in- 
trinsic value of its own. The decree 
affects several millions of marks in 
German banknotes believed to be in 
foreign countries as a result of the 
flight of capital caused by National 
Socialist economic policies and the 
liquidation of Jewish-owned property. 

This new order against the impor- 
tation of marks might, under ordinary 
circumstances, be regarded as a danger 
signal for inflation, but in his speech 
before the German Labor Front at 
Leipzig on Dec. 4 Dr. Schacht again 
repudiated any such intentions: “I 
guarantee that I shall never partici- 
pate in any such action, and you, my 
friends, have the Fuehrer’s words that 
he will never permit it.” 


GERMAN CHURCH AFFAIRS 


Dr. Hans Kerr], Minister for Church 
Affairs, who has been trying to 
bring together the Opposition Pastors 
and the official German Evangelical 
Church by means of a “neutral” church 
commission appointed by him but se- 
lected from clergy of both groups, has 
had anything but easy sailing. In an 
address to the German theological stu- 
dents in Berlin on Nov. 13 he made a 
concession to the Opposition Pastors 
by declaring that “the Fuehrer prin- 
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GERMAN CHURCH AFFAIRS 


ciple does not apply to the church.” 
This meant ostensibly a clean break 
with Reich Bishop Mueller’s former 
policy of attempting to enforce the 
dictatorial principle in church admin- 
istration. It was tantamount to admit- 
ting, aS one person told the writer, 
that “Mueller is dead and buried.” 

Dr. Kerrl also spoke much of “‘faith,” 
but it was evident that what he had 
in mind was faith in Hitler and not the 
Christian faith in God. Referring to 
the Munich beer-hall putsch, he said: 
“We recognized in 1923 what Jesus 
meant by the faith that moves moun- 
tains.” Many of the Protestant pastors 
did not believe that Dr. Kerrl was sin- 
cerely religious, or that, even if he 
were, he would be able to enforce a 
settlement satisfactory to them. 

This impression was strengthened 
when on Dec, 1 Dr, Martin Niemoeller, 
best known of the independent pas- 
tors, publicly charged the government 
with aiding and abetting the introduc- 
tion of heresy into the teachings of 
the Protestant Church. A similar de- 
fiance was read from many other pul- 
pits. Dr. Kerr] retaliated the next day 
by decreeing the suppression of all 
groups that in the future objected to 
his newly appointed church commis- 
sion. He forbade any other clergymen 
to nominate pastors, examine candi- 
dates for the ministry, issue declara- 
tions to be read from the pulpit or 
collect or administer church taxes. 


On Dec. 3 the Confessional Protes- 
tant Synod flatly defied Dr. Kerrl’s 
decree. Professor Friedrich Dibelius, a 
distinguished theologian and Confes- 
sional Synod leader, publicly ordained 
five candidates for holy orders in St. 
Anne’s Chapel in the Berlin suburb of 
Dalhen, where Dr. Niemoeller often 
preaches. Taking his text from 
Elijah’s flight into the desert, Dr. 
Dibelius declared: ‘Whatever may 
come, we believe that there will al- 
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ways remain the Biblical 7000 who will 
not bendtheir knees before false gods.” 


On Nov. 22 all Roman Catholic 
libraries in Munich were closed by the 
police because they had circulated 
books banned by the Nazi censor. It 
was said that they would not be 
allowed to reopen until all offending 
volumes had been confiscated. The fol- 
lowing day Dr. Peter Legge, Bishop 
of Meissen, was fined 100,000 marks, 
less 40,000 marks for time already 
spent in prison, for aiding in the 
smuggling of money out of Germany 
to Holland to meet obligations of his 
bishopric. This was the first case in 
which so high a Catholic dignitary as 
a Bishop had been condemned for 
evading the foreign exchange laws, 
but hardly a week has passed since 
early Summer in which some nun or 
monk has not been brought to trial. 
It is estimated that the total fines im- 
posed on Catholic charitable and mo- 
nastic orders for evading exchange 
smuggling laws now amount to 5,000,- 
000 marks. 

During the trial of Bishop Legge, 
Mgr. Bannasch, chief of the Berlin 
diocese, and his secretary, Father 
Boese, were taken into custody by the 
secret police on charges of sending 
out political information to the other 
Bishops in Germany which included 
matter regarded by the police as of a 
treasonable nature. 3 


NEW ANTI-JEWISH LAWS 


A new series of laws, dated Nov. 14, 
amplified the legislation in regard to 
the Jews which Hitler decreed at the 
Nazi party meeting at Nuremberg in 
September. In place of the distinction 
between “Aryan” and “Non-Aryan,” 
there are to be three categories of 
persons: “Germans and persons of 
kindred blood,” “Jews” and “mixed 
persons.” “Jews” are persons who 
have at least three racially full Jew- 
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ish grandparents; also those who are 
racially 50 per cent Jewish and were 
members of a Jewish religious com- 
munity at the time of the passage of 
the Nuremberg laws of Sept. 15, 1935; 
those who were married to or have 
subsequently married a Jew, and those 
who are the offspring of a marriage 
with a 75 per cent Jew or full Jew 
concluded after the passage of the 
laws or are the illegitimate offspring 
of either. All other 50 per cent Jews 
may become Reich citizens and marry 
Germans after securing the consent of 
Dr. Frick, the Minister of the Interior, 
and Hitler’s deputy, Rudolf Hess. 
*‘Mixed persons” are those who have 
only 25 per cent Jewish blood. They 
may become Reich citizens, serve in 
the army and hold office, but may 
marry only Germans, since the object 
of establishing this class is its assimi- 
lation into the German people. Those 
of 75 per cent or more Jewish blood 
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cannot become German citizens, fly 
the German flag, marry Germans or 
hold any office in the State. If they 
are at present officeholders, they are 
to retire at full pay at the end of the 
year; when they reach the retiring 
age, they are to receive the regular 
pension. 


It was announced on Dec. 5 that 
henceforth persons emigrating from 
Germany will be allowed to take with 
them property worth only 1,000 marks 
($400). This will make it impossible 
for Jews and other refugees to re- 
move the bulk of their savings and 
other property in any form whatever. 
This law and new limitations on the 
economic activity of the Jews which 
will probably follow mark a decided 
swing in the direction of the violent 
Jew-baiters like Julius Streicher and 
a defeat of the more moderate ele- 
ments represented by Dr. Schacht and 
the army. 


Party Battles in Spain 


By WILLIAM 


PAIN continued to be occupied dur- 
ing November with the Straus 
gambling scandal, which had forced 
the resignation from the Cabinet of 
Foreign Minister Lerroux and his col- 
league José Rocha. Premier Chapaprie- 
ta’s reorganized Cabinet received the 
support of the Cortes, though only 
163 out of the 400 members voted. The 
change marked a further swing to the 
Right, but it also weakened the coali- 
tion based so largely on the sympa- 
thetic understanding between ex- 
Premier Lerroux and Gil Robles, the 
leader of the powerful Catholic Popu- 
lar Action. 


E. LINGELBACHE. 


Largely attended political meetings 
indicated that the parties of the Left 
were again becoming active. One meet- 
ing, addressed by ex-Premier Azafia 
late in October, was reported to have 
drawn a crowd of 80,000, the largest 
in Spanish history. Leftist papers 
hailed it as an omen of the movement 
for the “restoration of the Republic.” 
Among those present were Socialists, 
Syndicalists and Communists, who 
thus far have been unable to cooper- 
ate, the last two still disdaining the 
use of the ballot to gain their ends. 
The meeting therefore furnished evi- 
dence against the further swing to the 
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Right rather than of progress toward 
a constructive program. 

Claridad, the organ of the extrem- 
ists, published a statement from the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, offering the following propos- 
als to the Socialists in accordance 
with the decisions of the seventh Con- 
gress of the Communist International: 
A united effort for rapprochement 
with the National Confederation of 
Workers; a united proletarian front 
with a view to bringing the peasants 
into the Peasants and Workers Union; 
a united front against all Fascists; 
unity in political matters, including 
the fusion of youth organizations. 

Azafia’s address aroused real con- 
cern in government circles. Both the 
Premier and Gil Robles, Minister of 
War, issued vigorous statements com- 
bating his criticism of the govern- 
ment’s policy and challenging him to 
sustain before the Cortes his charges 
of financial mismanagement. The co- 
alition was manifestly uneasy. It had 
suffered in the popular estimation 
from its dilatory tactics in dealing 
with the October revolt which left a 
wake of discontent and criticism. This 
was again brought to the attention of 
the public during November by the 
trial of Francisco Largo Caballero, the 
leader of the militant Socialists. 

After spending thirteen months in 
the Madrid jail, Caballero, testifying 
in his own defense, accused the police 
of planting arms in the Socialist Tem- 
ple in order to implicate him. He de- 
nied having incited the revolt, since he 
had preached only a social revolution 
to be attained without recourse to 
arms. Two of Caballero’s colleagues, 
Indalicio Prieto and Margareto Nel- 
ken, are fugitives in Paris. At Gijon, 
two of the revolutionists were recently 
condemned to death and nine others 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 

In a vigorous address before a great 
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mass meeting on Nov. 19, Gil Robles 
laid down the lines along which 
the Confederacion Espanola Dereches 
Autonomas ( C. E. D. A.), formerly 
the Accion Popular, expects to appeal 
to the nation in the campaign. No short 
cuts toward political objectives will be 
recognized; progress must be in ac- 
cordance with law and order; protec- 
tion of the workers must be provided 
along with a fairer distribution of 
wealth; and an effective enforcement 
of social justice must be guaranteed. 

Negotiations for a trade agreement 
with France have again been resumed 
with fair prospects for an adjustment 
of the principal grievances. Negotia- 
tions with Great Britain are also 
pending. According to the trade sta- 
tistics there has been a decided fall- 
ing off in British imports from Spain. 
Spanish trade in general has been de- 
clining, the balance having been de- 
cidedly unfavorable for some years. 
The commercial debts in arrears 
abroad are very heavy, mounting ac- 
cording to reliable estimates to about 
$75,000,000, with over $15,000,000 
due to Great Britain. Under present 
trade conditions these cannot be met 
save by foreign loans or by withdraw- 
als from the gold reserve. Should 
credit be sought through loans 
abroad, it is clear that advantageous 
trade concessions might readily ac- 
company the advances. But there are 
many obstacles. 

Premier Chapaprieta, who was also 
Finance Minister, was unable to bal- 
ance the budget. Replying to an at- 
tack in the Cortes on his financial 
policy, he issued an emphatic denial 
that the government had ever con- 
templated inflation. After a fight over 
higher taxes proposed in the 1936 bud- 
get, the Conservative Catholic party 
on Dec. 9 withdrew its support of the 
government. The Chapaprieta Minis- 
try thereupon immediately resigned. 


Greece Again Under a King 


By FREDERIc A. OGG 


EORGE II on Nov. 25 set foot on 
Greek soil again after a twelve- 
year exile. The plebiscite of Nov. 3 by 
which he was invited to resume his 
former throne was overwhelmingly 
monarchist—1,491,992 to 32,452—but 
no one supposes that these figures re- 
flect the actual balance between Mon- 
archists and Republicans. The coup 
d’état of Oct. 10 changed what was in- 
tended to be a more-or-less objective 
expression of views into a vote for an 
accomplished fact, and after twenty 
years of political turmoil a tired na- 
tion chose simply to fall in with what 
appeared to be a foreordained sequence 
of events. 

The restored sovereign left London 
for Paris on Nov. 14 on his way to 
Brindisi, Italy, where he was taken 
aboard the warship Helli and borne 
to Athens. 

After the shouting was over, cold 
facts remained to be faced. Those who 
had engineered the restoration, for ex- 
ample, were not faithful royalists but 
scheming generals and politicians who 
had supported the republic until the 
monarchy seemed a better bet. The 
popular majority in the plebiscite, 
moreover, was plainly spurious and 
no man could tell whether or not the 
people as a whole wanted monarchy. 
Finally, the arch-manipulator, General 
Kondylis—notwithstanding an impet- 
uous assertion that he was “through 
with politics’—aspired not only to 
continue as Premier but to be the 
power behind the throne. 

Among the newly-returned monarch’s 
earliest tasks none was more impor- 


tant than to throw off the domination 
of Kondylis. The King must be an 
impartial arbiter among all parties, 
with obligations to none. He had 
to short-circuit the generals whose 
machinations underlay all the post- 
war political changes in Greece and 
to attach the army to his own person, 
divorcing it from politics. The extent 
to which these ends could be achieved 
would depend largely upon the King’s 
strength of purpose and character. 

George II actually is little known, 
for his earlier tenure of the throne 
was for only a few troubled months. 
Among those who know him best, 
however, he is regarded as a well- 
intentioned, serious-minded man with 
democratic sympathies- 

He is a great-grandson of Queen 
Victoria, and this suggests one of 
the most vital issues connected with 
the new régime. To what extent is 
Greece to be linked in foreign policy 
with Great Britain? It is well known 
that in regaining his throne the mon- 
arch had the warm support of the 
British royal family. It is rumored, 
although not definitely established, 
that he had also some British finan- 
cial support; 70 per cent of Greece’s , 
foreign debt is in British hands, con- 
stituting an important economic tie. 

On the other hand, Premier Musso- 
lini’s government has manifestly been 
playing for Greek favor. King George 
called upon King Victor Emmanuel and 
Mussolini during his homeward pas- 
sage, and, according to unofficial re- 
port, was deluged with arguments for 
Greek support of Italy. General Kon- 
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dylis, moreover, is an admirer of 
fascism, and has long been frankly 
pro-Italian—so much so that, if he 
were to dominate the new monarchy, 
its policy might be expected to swing 
toward Italy. With Kondylis at least 
temporarily out of the picture, the 
King seems likely to succeed in his 
undoubted desire to maintain the tra- 
ditional British connection. 

The issue between the sovereign and 
the man who was chiefly responsible 
for his restoration came to a head 
when the former proposed to celebrate 
the launching of the new régime by 
granting a wholesale amnesty to 
rebels imprisoned or exiled after the 
uprising of last March. Finding the 
Premier violently opposed to the plan, 
the King sounded out Constantine 
Demertiz, a member of former Veni- 
zelos and Zaimis governments, and 
finally on Nov. 30 commissioned him 
to form a “neutral” Cabinet. The first 


major act of the new government was 
to sign on Dec, 1 an amnesty pardon- 
ing 758 prisoners, and also some 400 


fugitives living in France, Italy, 
Turkey and Bulgaria. Among the 
latter was Venizelos. 


POLISH-GERMAN TRADE TREATY 


After three months of intermittent 
negotiation a Polish-German trade 
treaty was signed at Warsaw on Nov. 
4 by Count Szembek, Acting Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and Herr von 
Moltke, the German Ambassador. The 
treaty took effect on Nov. 20, and is 
to run for a year, with automatic re- 
newal unless denounced. By its terms 
Poland for the first time granted Ger- 
many most-favored-nation treatment 
and agreed to open her markets to 
German machinery, chemicals and 
other industrial products in exchange 
for Polish timber and foodstuffs, espe- 
cially dairy products and meat. 

During the month various arrange- 
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ments have been completed to remedy 
partially at least the shortage of 
motor vehicles in Poland. While the 
German trade treaty provides for the 
importation of German cars at re- 
duced tariff rates, government decrees 
published on Nov. 7 broke the monop- 
oly of the State-owned Polski Fiat 
automobile works and authorized con- 
cessions for new motor factories and 
assembly plants. Several American 
companies and American-owned Ger- 
man companies at once began negotia- 
tions in Warsaw for the establishment 
of such plants. Preference was to be 
given to companies that would use at 
least 25 per cent of Polish materials. 


CZECHOSLOVAK TENSION 


The tense situation along the 
Czechoslovak-Polish frontier has con- 
tinued. On Nov. 5 the Prague Govern- 
ment declared a “state of emergency” 
in the town and district of Teschen 
and sought to prevent acts of violence 
and hostile demonstrations by the 
large Polish minority living in the 
area. In a speech in Parliament on the 
same day, Foreign Minister Benes em- 
phasized the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, declaring that, while his country 
desired close and friendly relations 
with her northern neighbor, the con- 
duct of the Poles frustrated all efforts 
to that end. Czechoslovakia, he added, 
was ready to defend her territorial in- 
tegrity at all costs. 

Contrasting the Minister’s friendly 
gestures with the measures actually 
adopted by his government, a Polish 
official statement of Nov. 8 declared 
that “the arbitration persistently sug- 
gested by Benes cannot be applied to 
a problem which has already been 
clearly defined by both parties in the 
agreement [treaty of conciliation and 
arbitration] concluded on April 23, 
1925.” By seeking systematically to 
“de-Polonize” the 100,000 Polish in- 
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habitants of the region, Czechoslo- 
vakia, it was further asserted, has 
failed to fulfill her obligations under 
the agreement. The proposal for arbi- 
tration was rejected as merely an 
attempt to postpone and shelve the 
issue while oppression of the Polish 
population was continued. 

Speaking before a committee of the 
Chamber near the end of October, 
Minister of Defense Machnik dis- 
closed that European events of the 
past two years required strong meas- 
ures for national defense. Legislation 
would be introduced, he said, to co- 
ordinate existing defense laws, to es- 
tablish a Supreme Defense Council 
and to provide for the instruction of 
civilians in military science. Plans 
would also be made for the mobiliza- 
tion of wartime production, and for 
the improvement of the technical 
equipment of the defense forces. The 
budget for 1936, introduced on Nov. 
14, allocated for military purposes 
420,000,000 crowns more than in the 
preceding year. (The crown is cur- 
rently quoted at about 4 cents). 


THE CROATS IN YUGOSLAVIA 


In a notable interview with The 
New York Times correspondent at 
Zagreb in mid-November, Dr. Vladi- 
mir Matchek summed up the mini- 
mum Croat program. Croats, he de- 
clared, no matter how honestly 
elected, will never again take seats in 
the Skupshtina until their demand for 
national autonomy is met. 


Elaborating the “back to 1918” 
idea, he indicated that what he had in 
mind was an arrangement on the gen- 
eral lines of that existing between 
Austria and Hungary under the Aus- 
gleich of 1867. Croatia and Serbia 
should have a common Foreign Office 
and diplomatic service; a separately 
organized, Croatian-officered Croat 
Army should be subject to a common 
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‘War Office in Belgrade; a common: 


Ministry of Finance should collect 
and administer customs revenues. 
Whatever additional sums were need- 
ed to meet joint expenditures should 
be realized from contributions from 
the proceeds of taxes levied in each 
area by an independent Parliament. 
Finally, a joint Diet at Belgrade with 
certain defined powers, might be - 
formed of delegations designated 
from the two Parliaments. 


Beyond this, Croatia should be com- 
pletely independent. Indeed, Dr. Mat- 
chek would have the whole of the 
present Yugoslav Kingdom reorgan- 
ized in some half-dozen federated but 
largely autonomous States—Old Ser- 
bia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia, Voivo- 
dina (formerly Hungarian), Monte- 
negro and Macedonia. 


As was to be expected, the reaction 
to this program in Belgrade, in both 
government and Opposition circles, 
was decidedly unfavorable. Agreeing 
with the Croat leader that the prob- 
lem must be solved, the critics could 
only regret that he should waste 
words on an impossible plan while 
missing a golden opportunity to se- 
cure for Croatia more than has been 
possible at any time since the creation 
of the Yugoslav Kingdom. But the 
shrewd little peasant lawyer was un- 
questionably speaking the mind of his 
people, among whom his popularity 
is now almost as great as that of the 
martyred Stefan Raditch. 


On the first working day of the 
Autumn session, Nov. 13, the Stoya- 
dinovitch Cabinet won the elections 
for all five parliamentary commit- 
tees, but the margin of victory was 
so narrow as to make the Ministers’ 
hold upon their portfolios decidedly 
precarious. If the Cabinet fell it was 
expected to be replaced either by one 
dominated by the Serbian allies of Dr. 
Matchek, which would enjoy the 
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Croats’ sympathy but not support and 
hold honest elections, or by a military 
dictatorship which would try to solve 
the Croatian problem by forcing the 
Serbs to accept most of Croatia’s de- 
mands, Either alternative seemed to 
offer more than the Croats can expect 
from the existing régime. 


A NEW BULGARIAN MINISTRY 


When the Ministry of Andrew Tos- 
chev took office in Bulgaria in April, 
1935, it promised to draft a new con- 
stitution under which the dictator- 
ship could be abandoned and a par- 
liamentary régime instituted. De- 
spite the clearly understood desire of 
King Boris, however, nothing was 
done, and as recently as Nov. 1 the 
Premier was merely reiterating his 
earlier pledges. The Cabinet, indeed, 
took advantage of an alleged conspir- 
acy during the first week of October 
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to proclaim martial law and clamp 
down the lid upon all elements sus- 
pected of disaffection or liberalism. 
Judicial inquiry has since shown that 
the supposed plot was a trivial affair, 
and some observers regard it as hav- 
ing been only an invention of the Min- 
isters. 

Internal dissension, coupled with 
strong pressure from all the former 
political parties, finally forced the 
Ministry to resign on Nov. 23. A new 
Cabinet, headed by George Kiosseiva- 
nov, former Foreign Minister, was 
prompty appointed. It is believed that 
this time there will actually be an 
election of a constitutional assembly 
to formulate a new fundamental law. 
A firm stand has been taken against 
the intervention of the army in poli- 
tics, and General Lukov, the new 
War Minister, has declared that he 
will restore discipline in the army. 


Memel’s New Government 


By RALPH 


FTER mysterious and almost inter- 

minable delays, a Memel Direc- 
torate enjoying the confidence of the 
Memel Diet was finally appointed on 
Nov. 28, nearly two months after the 
Diet elections had been held. August 
Baldszus, Lithuanian-born head of the 
German party, was named President, 
and he in turn named as his associ- 
ates three other German sympathizers. 
The Opposition in the Diet, represen- 
ted by five Lithuanian Deputies, did 
not obtain a single place. 

Since the Memel Statute states un- 
conditionally that a Directorate must 
enjoy the confidence of the Diet, there 
was a great uproar in Germany when, 
after the pro-Lithuanian Directorate 
of M. Bruvelaitis had resigned on Nov. 
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5, the Governor of the Territory did 
not immediately request a representa- 
tive of the majority to form a new 
one. The Diet had assembled on Nov. 
6; M. Kurkauskas, the Governor, had 
announced that the Lithuanian Gov- 
ernment would give equal and just 
treatment to all members, regardless 
of party; and it seemed that the long 
feud between Germany and Lithuania 
had ended, with the latter gracefully 
accepting its loss of ascendency. 

But on Nov. 12 it was announced 
that M. Kurkauskas had asked M. 
Borchertas, one of the five Lithuanian 
Deputies, to form a Directorate. This 
was in clear contradiction of the Stat- 
ute; an official dispatch from Berlin 
termed Borchertas ‘“‘the most fanati- 
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cal anti-German ever”; and the Ger- 
man Diet majority refused even to 
discuss the matter of a new executive 
board headed by him. Kaunas imme- 
diately denied that Borchertas had 
been asked to do more than “explore 
the possibilities” of the situation, but 
within the next few days another 
Lithuanian Deputy, M. Labrenz, was 
requested to undertake the task, 
Lithuania seems to have been fi- 
nally forced to give over the forma- 
tion of a Directorate to M. Baldszus 
by a sharp warning from Great Bri- 
tain, delivered about Nov. 12. While 
no formal statement was issued, the 
semi-official London Times printed on 
Nov. 14 an inconspicuous notice to the 
effect that the British Government, as 
a guarantor of the Memel Statute, was 
“watching developments in Memel in 
regard to the formation of the new 
Directorate there.” Within a day or so 
Governor Kurkauskas had become rea- 


sonable, and M. Baldszus was asked to 
take charge. 


NAZIS ON THE BALTIC 


The attitude of Scandinavian and 
Baltic nations toward Adolf Hitler 
and Nazi Germany, never too friend- 
ly, has in recent months not changed. 
Such important Danish newspapers as 
Dagens Nyheder continue to complain 
about the “threatening” gestures 
made by Germany against the South 
Jutland Provinces and about the 
“treasonable” activities carried on by 
German groups within Danish Slesvig 
at the behest of Berlin. The influen- 
tial Swedish daily Géteborgs Handels 
Tidningen reported recently that the 
number of German books purchased 
by Swedish libraries continues to de- 
cline. While in 1914 three-quarters of 
all scientific works were German, the 
proportion is at present less than one- 
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third; the number of German literary 
histories has fallen 30 per cent, that 
of philosophic works 40 per cent. 


Even Latvia, which enjoys a ré- 
gime not much more democratic than 
that of Germany, recently expressed 
such anti-Nazi sentiments as to cause 
the.German Minister at Riga to make 
representations to the Latvian Gov- 
ernment. In Finland, where since 
March, 1934, a special emissary of Al- 
fred Rosenberg has headed the local 
National Socialist organization and 
where for some months a growing 
pro-German sentiment has been ap- 
parent in official circles, an opposite 
course was indicated early in Decem- 
ber when the Swedish, Norwegian 
and Danish Premiers met in Helsin- 
ki to confer with Finnish Socialists on 
general questions affecting Northern 
Europe. Finland’s imports from Ger- 
many for the first three quarters of 
1935, moreover, represented but 30 
per cent of the total imports, as com- 
pared with 34 per cent in the corre- 
sponding period of 1934 and 40 per 
cent for that of 1933. 


Military cooperation among Swed- 
en, Finland, Latvia and Estonia in the 
event of a war involving the Baltic 
area is made more likely by recent 
official conferences, including the 
visit to Helsinki late in October of 
General Jaan Laidoner, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Estonian Army, and 
a four-power discussion held in the 
same city during November, It is gen- 
erally believed that so long as Fin- 
land’s orientation is toward Sweden 
rather than Poland (as for a time 
seemed possible as a result of the 
visit of the Polish Foreign Minister in 
August, 1935) the advance of Nazi 
doctrines along the Baltic is definite- 
ly checked. 





War Fears in the Soviet Union 


By EvDGAR S. FURNISS 


NXIETY in the Soviet Union over 
A its Far Eastern frontiers has 
been increased by the latest develop- 
ments in Japanese policy. Japan’s 
encroachment upon the five Northern 
Chinese provinces did not cause sur- 
prise, for it had long been predicted. 
The Soviet press in fact had correctly 
interpreted each preliminary step as 
it was taken during the past year. But 
Japanese advance once more raised 
the threat of war. 

The disruption of China is not of 
itself considered a cause for war be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Japan. 
Indeed, the Kremlin has announced 
that it has no intention of opposing by 
force Japan’s penetration of China 
any more than it opposed her seizure 
of Manchuria. Soviet policy has been 
to keep hands off until Soviet terri- 
tory is threatened, but to fight in- 
stantly the first encroachment upon 
the frontiers takes place. 

In the present instance the danger 
is indirect. It arises from the increased 
tension between Outer Mongolia and 
Japan’s puppet States in Manchuria 
and North China. Mongolia’s relations 
with Manchukuo were near the break- 
ing point before Japan moved beyond 
the Great Wall; the area of possible 
conflict is now widened by the fact 
that two of the five provinces em- 
braced in the proposed North China 
State border on Outer Mongolia. 

Why should the Soviet Union be 
drawn into these conflicts? Eleven 
years ago Outer Mongolia declared its 
independence. Neither then nor since 
has the Soviet Union claimed special 
rights in Mongolia in the form of a 


protectorate or otherwise. Neverthe- 
less, the development of the republic 
has been guided at all points by Soviet 
advisers. The political structure of 
Mongolia is modeled on the Russian 
Soviet system; agriculture and indus- 
try have been modernized by Soviet 
experts and equipped with Russian 
machinery; the judicial system has 
been reconstructed, public health and 
education services organized and de- 
veloped by technicians sent out by 
Moscow. In the past decade a feudal 
and pastoral country has thus been 
transformed into a much more modern 
nation, similar in culture and organ- 
ization to the ways of its great West- 
ern neighbor. 

Present trends seem to indicate that 
Outer Mongolia will ultimately become 
a constituent republic of the Soviet 
Union on terms of equality with the 
other republics. The Soviet Union 
therefore looks upon Mongolia as a 
potential member of its own family. 
The country, moreover, serves aS an 
indispensable buffer State against the 
expanding Japanese power. Finally, 
an independent Mongolia has _ eco- 
nomic importance, for its purchases of 
Soviet goods during the first half of 
1935 placed it seventh among the 
Union’s export markets, surpassing 
Italy, Japan, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. 

Soviet leaders are certain that 
Japan’s imperial policy includes even- 
tual penetration into Mongolia, a con- 
viction supported by the _ history 
of Mongolian-Manchukuoan relations 
during the past year. On Nov. 27 a 
mixed commission, which had been 
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attempting since June 4 to settle a 
series of border disputes between 
Mongolia and Manchukuo, broke 
down, leaving behind greater animos- 
ity than before. The commission was 
composed ostensibly of delegates of 
the two countries immediately con- 
cerned, but since the Manchukuoan 
representatives were accompanied by 
Japanese and the Mongolian by 
Soviet advisers, the issue was really 
joined between the two great powers. 

The conference broke up when Man- 
chukuo demanded that its representa- 
tives be established permanently in 
the principal Mongolian cities in ex- 
change for similar representation of 
Mongolia in Manchukuo. On the face 
of it the proposal seemed harmless, 
even constructive, since it would pro- 
vide regular machinery for handling 
grievances. The Russians, however, 
immediately denounced it as a scheme 
to initiate the expected Japanese pen- 
etration of Mongolia. When the sug- 
gestion was rejected by the Mongolian 
delegates and the conference dis- 
banded, the Manchukuoan Govern- 
ment issued a statement declaring 
that ‘“Mongolia’s freedom is restrained 
by some outside agency [Russia] and 
Manchukuo cannot regard Mongolia 
as an independent nation with which 
it is possible to deal equally.” Similar 
statements from Japanese sources 
were interpreted by the Moscow press 
as threats of military invasion of 
Outer Mongolia. Meanwhile the dis- 
putes which called the commission 
into existence—typified by an armed 
clash of Mongolian and Manchukuoan 
troops on the border last January— 
remain unsettled. 

Against this background of experi- 
ence with the puppet State of Man- 
chukuo the Japanese venture in North 
China takes on a sinister aspect in 
Soviet eyes. The area of friction has 
already been greatly enlarged and the 


Soviet authorities now predict that 
Japanese hegemony will be extended 
to the whole of Inner Mongolia. Dan- 
ger of war with Japan because of 
Outer Mongolia has now been added 
to the constant threat of conflict on 
the Far Eastern frontier. 

During 1935 no progress was made 
by direct negotiation either to obtain 
amends for past infractions of Soviet 
rights or to prevent the recurrence of 
similar incidents. Three times in Sep- 
tember and October Manchukuoan 
troops led by Japanese officers 
crossed the Soviet border in the vicin- 
ity of Pogranichnaya to fight with de- 
tachments of the Red Army. In re- 
porting the latest of these incidents 
on Oct. 12, the Soviet press claimed 
that officers and soldiers of the 
Union’s Far Eastern Army were killed 
several miles behind the frontier. At 
the same time Soviet citizens in Man- 
chukuo were being mistreated by gov- 
ernmental authorities. The Russian 
Government characterized this as in- 
tentional persecution. The latest ex- 
ample was the sudden arrest on Oct. 
24 of a number of prominent Rus- 
sians and their imprisonment without 
trial and without charge. Each of 
these incidents brings an exchange of 
notes between the Soviet Union and 
Japan, which serves only to increase 
the tension. 

Yet neither country desires war at 
the present time. Japan’s energies are 
otherwise engaged, and while Russia 
is confident that it is part of the 
Japanese imperial program to absorb 
Mongolia and also the Soviet Far 
Eastern Provinces, she hopes to post- 
pone an open rupture as long as pos- 
sible. The aggressive tone toward Ja- 
pan and the frequent boast that the 
Red Army of the Far East is strong 
enough to insure victory may seem 
to contradict this attitude, but the 
truth is that Soviet anxiety over the 
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state of affairs in Asia reflects a sin- 
cere wish to avoid war. 

The Soviet Union still needs to con- 
centrate on its internal economic pro- 
gram. Furthermore, there is a grow- 
ing conviction that the Union’s West- 
ern frontiers would be endangered if 
the country was involved in a Far 
Eastern war. The Kremlin believes 
that Italy’s pre-occupation with Af- 
rica permits Nazi Germany to carry 
out long-cherished designs against 
Soviet territory. Germany’s manoeu- 
vres in the Baltic States, especially 
Memel, are regarded as only a step 
toward the consummation of such a 
plan. 

The recent attempts of Germany 
to reach a better understanding with 
France and Great Britain, favored by 
the growing friction between these 
countries and Italy, are also viewed 
as a part of the scheme to expand 
at Russia’s expense. The Soviet press 
offers further evidence. Thus it is 
pointed out that Nazi propaganda has 
revived Austrian support of Ger- 


many, and that Nazi oratory has 
united German elements in Czecho- 
slovakia into the strongest single 
party in the country—on a platform 
of legal rapprochement with Hitler. 
The conferences of General Goering 
and Premier Goemboes of Hungary, 
which caused much comment through- 
out Europe, were interpreted in 
Moscow as indications of a plan to 
cooperate in this program of Nazi 
expansion. Of course these are only 
surmises, supported by Germany’s 
past avowals of her intention to seek 
aggrandizement in the Ukraine, but 


.they are taken seriously by Soviet 


leaders, so much so that the convic- 
tion of danger in the west has be- 
come a determining factor in Rus- 
sia’s Far Eastern policy. 

This suspicion of Germany contin- 
ues to exert a strong influence on 
Russia’s attitude toward the League. 
The Soviet Union is really uncon- 
cerned over the outcome of Italy’s 
adventure in Ethiopia, and finds it 
difficult to avoid sardonic remarks 
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on the moral claims made by Great 
Britain in the controversy with Mus- 
solini. The Union, moreover, is unable 
to support any of the compromises 
proposed by the League since they in- 
volve some variety of the system of 
mandates condemned by the Bolshe- 
vists. Yet Russia was the first of the 
great powers to support Great Brit- 
ain in her demand that the League 
condemn Italy as an aggressor, and 
she has subscribed wholeheartedly to 
sanctions, although they have ended 
a profitable export trade with the 
Italian armies in Eritrea. 

Russian willingness to join in the 
ban on oil exports to Italy was fore- 
shadowed in the reply to the Italian 
note of Nov. 11 to the sanctionist 
countries. This reply stated that the 
Soviet Union would support the 
League’s program of sanctions “be- 
cause any other policy would encour- 
age aggression and would remove any 
possibility of demonstrating interna- 
tional solidarity in the cause of pro- 
tecting and strengthening the gen- 
eral peace.” Litvinov also stated that 
his government had “no interest in 
the Italo-Ethiopian conflict or its out- 
come,” but was acting solely in dis- 
charge of its responsibilities to the 
League, convinced that its protection 
should be extended to Ethiopia on a 
basis of equality with other members. 

These statements disclose the 
Union’s true interest in the matter. 
In its view the issue is whether, as 
a member of the League, it can rely 
upon collective assistance when it, 
too, is attacked. The League’s aban- 
donment of China has destroyed any 
hope of such assistance in the event 
of war in Asia; but the Soviet Union 
still believes that the League may 
strengthen the defenses against Ger- 
many, provided it can maintain its or- 


ganization and assert its authority in 
the present test case. 

The possibility that sanctions would 
be extended to include an embargo on 
the export of oil to Italy drew atten- 
tion to Russia’s position in the world 
trade in this commodity. The Soviet 
Union is expanding its oil production 
as a phase of the Five-Year program, 
but exports of oil have been declin- 
ing. The peak was reached in 1932, 
when exports exceeded 6,000,000 tons; 
this total fell in 1933 to 4,890,000 
tons, in 1934 to 4,310,000 tons and in 
1935 to less than 3,500,000 tons. The 
decline has been caused in part by 
Russia’s increasing domestic need for 
oil and in part by the fact that ex- 
ports are arranged on a political basis 
with the countries concerned. 

During the past two months the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
has been negotiating with the Soviet 
oil monopoly for the purchase of Rus- 
sia’s entire export surplus. A similar 
proposal in 1932 came to nothing be- 
cause the Soviet negotiators de- 
manded a larger export quota—5,000,- 
000 tons—than the purchasers were 
ready to guarantee. In the present in- 
stance the prospects of successful 
negotiation are brighter. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company’s offer to purchase 
4,500,000 tons of Russian oil products 
annually exceeds the Union’s annual 
sales at this time, and the price guar- 
anteed is said to be higher than Rus- 
sian oil now commands. If the Amer- 
ican oil interests obtain a monopoly 
of Russian exports, they propose to 
share their purchases with the two 
other chief international dealers, the 
Royal Dutch-Shell and the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Companies. The project 
originated before the question of em- 
bargo on Italian trade arose and was 
designed to stabilize world prices. 
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Behind the Egyptian Riots 








F Sir Samuel Hoare, the British For- 
I eign Secretary, had omitted one 
sentence from his London Guildhail 
speech on Nov. 9, the rioting and 
bloodshed that began in Egypt four 
days later would probably not have 
taken place. Egypt would then have 
gone on as she has for many years 
past, irked by her sham independence, 
while hoping for a restoration of the 
1923 Constitution, but willing to post- 
pone indefinitely a showdown with 
Great Britain. 

Most of Sir Samuel’s references to 
Egypt at the Guildhall were concilia- 
tory and reassuring to the National- 
ists. He promised that Great Britain 
would not use the Ethiopian crisis to 
advance her interests at the expense 
of Egypt’s; expressed Great Britain’s 
gratitude for Egyptian cooperation in 
the matter of sanctions; denied that 
Great Britain was opposed to the re- 
turn in Egypt “of a constitutional 
régime suited to her special interests.” 
But he then made this statement: 
“When, however, we have been con- 
sulted we have advised against the re- 
enactment of the Constitutions of 
1923 and 1930, since the one was 
proved unworkable and the other uni- 
versally unpopular.” 

It is quite true that the Constitu- 
tion of 1930, which was suspended 
more than a year ago, was universally 
unpopular. It is equally true that Brit- 
ish and other unbiased observers re- 
gard the Constitution of 1923—a slav- 
ish copy of the Belgian Constitution— 
as wholly unsuited to Egypt. In prac- 
tice, it gave unlimited power to the 
parliamentary majority—the fanatical 
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Wafd, or Nationalist party—which 
hamstrung the executive, legislated 
in the selfish interests of its members 
and inaugurated a spoils system in 
complete disregard for efficient ad- 
ministration. The “reserved points” in 
Great Britain’s Declaration of 1922— 
the Sudan, the protection of foreign 
interests and minorities and the de- 
fense of Egypt and the Suez Canal— 
were flagrantly violated, as were the 
solemn engagements of former gov- 
ernments. 

But the Wafd, representing the vast 
majority of the nation, had come to 
regard the 1923 Constitution as a 
sacrosanct emblem of freedom. When 
Sir Samuel Hoare officially doomed it, 
he destroyed the very basis of the 
Wafdist program. Just when British 
policy required peace in Egypt above 
all else, it is difficult to understand 
why Sir Samuel and his advisers 
should invite trouble by defying the 
Wafd. Even Mme. Zaglul, widow of 
the founder of the party, declared 
that there would have been no riots 
but for the Guildhall speech. 

The first result was that the Wafd 
withdrew its support from the govern- 
ment of Nessim Pasha on Nov. 12, 
leaving the Prime Minister without 
any backing in the country. Next day 
—Nationalist “Independence Day’— 
anti-British demonstrations in Cairo 
and Tanta culminated in clashes be- 
tween students and police. The latter 
were forced to fire into the crowds 
and two students were killed, while 
eighty-eight persons on both sides 
were injured by shots and missiles. 
For the first time since the foundation 
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of the Wafd the British Consulate 
General in Cairo was stoned. Further 
riots occurred on subsequent days and 
by Dec. 2 the casualties numbered eight 
known dead and more than 300 in- 
jured. 

The Nationalist press, which did 
much to excite anti-British feeling, 
was curbed on Nov. 14, when Premier 
Nessim Pasha revived the press cen- 
sorship law of 1914. In a statement 
issued on Nov. 14, but prepared a 
week earlier, the Premier attempted 
to justify his policy since he took of- 
fice just a year ago. He had, he said, 
urged the British to agree to the res- 
toration of the 1923 Constitution, but 
the High Commissioner had recom- 
mended the framing of a new one. 

Nahas Pasha, president of the 
Wafd, outlining his party’s views on 
Nov. 17, said: “This is no mere stu- 
dent brawling. Although the party 
disapproves student disorders, the en- 
tire Wafd—in every free election we 
have won 95 per cent of the votes— 
also demands that Britain fulfill her 
promise of Egypt’s independence and 
believes the time is propitious. We 
want to be Britain’s ally, not her 
vassal. The Wafd, which means the 
majority in Egypt, has not the 
slightest pro-Italian sentiment. We in 
no wise want to exploit the present 
situation, but we oppose equally Brit- 
ish and Italian imperialism. * * * Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s Guildhall speech was 
the spark which set off the present 
reaction, convincing the body of 
Egyptians that Britain does not in- 
tend to fulfill her promises. We object 
to the British fleet being at Alex- 
andria without consultation, as though 
we were a mere colony. We are 
ready and willing to sign a treaty 
with England, permitting her to use 
our harbors and facilities in case of 
war, but it must be on a basis of 
Egypt as an independent ally.” 
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As against the Wafd’s demand for 
complete independence, Great Brit- 
ain’s policy continues to be based on 
the unilateral Declaration of 1922, 
which declared Egypt to be “an 
independent Sovereign State,” but 
with certain questions “absolutely 
reserved” to the British Government 
until agreements concerning them 
are concluded between the two gov- 
ernments. Thrice since 1922 the Brit- 
ish have put forward proposals for a 
treaty in regard to the reserved points, 
but all have been dropped because of 
the Wafdist determination to accept 
nothing less than real independence. 

On the other hand, prospects for a 
solution of the constitutional problem 
are brighter. There is no reason why 
the Wafd should continue for long to 
oppose a new constitution, which it 
would help to draft and under which 
it would certainly retain most of the 


advantages it enjoyed under the 1923 
Constitution. 


TURKISH AIR POLICY 


The frankness with which Turkish 
leaders assert their aims was strik- 
ingly illustrated on Nov. 4, when 
President Mustafa Kemal Ataturk de- 
manded additional funds from the 
Grand National Assembly to strength- 
en the Turkish air forces. An air force 
was needed that would be strong 
enough not only to defend Turkey but 
also, he said, “to cause some ravages 
in any country that might attack her.” 

Recent steps to strengthen Turkey’s 
military establishment have been due 
to anxiety over Italy’s burgeoning im- 
perialism, and particularly Italian mil- 
itary, naval and aeronautical activity 
in the Dodecanese Islands, which lie 
only twelve miles off the Turkish 
coast, even if this activity is explained 
by the fact that the Dodecanese are an 
imporant base for the Ethiopian war. 
All the same the Turks suspect that 
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Italian aviators have been photo- 
graphing their coast defense positions, 
and early in November Turkey or- 
dered a partial mobilization of civilian 
reserves in the region opposite the 
islands, 

Three treaties of friendship, amity 
and neutrality between Turkey and 
Soviet Russia were renewed in a pro- 
tocol signed at Ankara on Nov. 7 by 
Tewfik Rushdi Aras, the Turkish For- 
eign Minister, and Leo Karakhan, the 
Soviet Ambassador. 


MIDDLE BASTERN PACTS 


The recent conclusion of a defensive 
military alliance between Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia was reported from Bagh- 
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dad, by way of Cairo, on Dec. 2. The 
treaty is said to provide also for the 
sharing of diplomatic representation 
in foreign countries, the unification of 
the currency of the two kingdoms, leg- 
islation to facilitate trade, abolition of 
passport restrictions and the unifi- 
cation of the military schools and 
weapons of the two armies. 

According to another report the 
Saudi Arabian Government had re- 
ceived an invitation from Iraq and 
Turkey to join in negotiations for a 
non-aggression pact to be signed by 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan and 
Saudi Arabia. A Middle Eastern pact 
of this kind has been mooted for 
several years. 


Japan Moves Into China 


By GROVER CLARK 


HE Japanese demand for autonomy 

for the five North China Prov- 
inces (Hopei, Shantung, Shansi, Cha- 
har and Suiyuan) eventuated on Nov. 
25 in a “declaration of independence” 
of eighteen counties in and near the 
demilitarized zone along the Great 
Wall. 

This anti-climax to all the previous 
talk about setting a date for the 
autonomy declaration of all five prov- 
inces was too much for the Japanese 
military leaders in China. Two days 
later they moved 3,000 troops south- 
ward from Shanhaikwan. More fol- 
lowed, and by Dec. 1 the Japanese 
armed forces in the Peiping-Tientsin 
neighborhood totaled over 10,000 men. 
Japanese troops occupied the railway 
junctions at Peiping and Tientsin, and 
the more important stations in this 
area. They upset train schedules for 
a time, and then began making sure 


that no more rolling stock went south- 
ward to the Yangtse Valley than came 
north. At the same time Japanese 
military spokesmen renewed their 
accusations of the “duplicity” and 
“lack of sincerity” of the Nanking 
Government and Chiang Kai-shek. 

In spite of this display of force, the 
Chinese leaders in North China at this 
writing were still refusing to carry 
out the Japanese instructions to set 
up an autonomous administration. In- 
stead, they were offering more resis- 
tance than at any time since last June. 
Even General Sung Cheh-yuan, com- 
mander in the Peiping-Tientsin area, 
whom the Japanese had accepted in 
this post because of his supposed pro- 
Japanese leanings, on Dec. 4 issued a 
strong statement declaring that the 
autonomy moves were simply a Japa- 
nese snare. Generals Shang Chen and 
Han Fu-chu, Governors of Hopei and 
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Shantung provinces, declared them- 
selves openly against autonomy, and 
Marshal Yen Hsi-shan of Shansi re- 
fused any part in the autonomy move- 
ment. The ambitious chief of the inde- 
pendent eighteen counties, after going 
into hiding for a time to escape the 
demands of angry farmers and mer- 
chants, was making a pretense of 
carrying on a “government.” 

The failure of what the Japanese 
called the “spontaneous” autonomy 
movement was unquestionably due in 
large part to the marked growth of 
the demand in China that further 
Japanese aggression be resisted by 
force. Ethiopia’s example has been 
added to that of the Nineteenth Route 
Army at Shanghai in 1932 to show 
the moral advantage to be gained by 
showing fight. The Chinese also have 
been encouraged by the strong line 
that Britain, France and the League 
of Nations have taken with Italy. It is 
even said in China that a clash with 
Japan might be desirable to provide a 
chance to call on the League to apply 
sanctions to Japan. 

China’s new attitude was clearly 
evident at the Kuomintang National 
Congress, which met in Nanking from 
Nov. 12 to 24. The fact that the South 
and the Southwest as well as the 
North and the Yangtse Provinces 
were represented by powerful leaders, 
was in itself an important indication 
of how sectional disagreements were 
being forgotten in the face of Japa- 
nese pressure. These leaders made it 
clear that they wanted no more yield- 
ing but resistance to Japan. The Can- 
ton representatives bluntly declared 
that if Chiang accepted an autono- 
mous régime in North China without 
a fight, they would openly disavow 
Nanking. 

Despite Japanese threats, Chiang 
sent about 150,000 soldiers to the 
southern borders of the five Prov- 
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inces. He has at least that many more 
near Shanghai ready to move if fight- 
ing should start. The concentration of 
Chiang’s troops in the North prob- 
ably helped the Northern generals to 
decide against autonomy. Just as 
much a direct defiance of the ex- 
pressed desire of the Japanese com- 


‘manders in China, it encouraged the 


Northern generals to take the stand 
that they undoubtedly preferred. 

The Japanese commanders in China, 
particularly General Doihara, have 
thus received a slap in the face, as 
well as having been made to ap- 
pear ridiculous. Statements emanating 
from Japanese sources on Nov. 17 and 
18 were positive that the autonomy 
of the five Provinces would be de- 
clared on Nov. 20. It was not. It was 
then announced that the declaration 
had been postponed for a few days. 
Finally, on Nov. 25, a nondescript col- 
lection of hired coolies carrying rifles 
cluttered up the streets of Tientsin’s 
Chinese city for a day and the au- 
tonomy of the eighteen counties was 
declared. But, according to reports, 
when the coolies went to the Japanese 
consulate to collect the 50 cents 
that had been promised them, the 
Japanese refused to pay. The coolies, 
thereupon, loudly declared that they 
had been “betrayed” and the city po- 
lice calmly reoccupied the buildings 
that had been seized. That, for all 
practical purposes, was the end of 
that, though the “autonomous” head- 
quarters near Peiping have been kept 
open. 

The Tokyo government itself seems 
to have been partly responsible for 
the failure of the Kwantung Army 
(the Japanese army on the Continent) 
to force the issue. Foreign Minister 
Hirota and the military high com- 
mand in Tokyo have for some time 
been trying to check the aggressive- 
ness in word and deed of the Kwan- 
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tung Army and its spokesmen. Repre- 
sentatives from Tokyo were sent to 
China in October to urge restraint on 
the military leaders there, but with- 
out result. On Nov. 22, however, ac- 
cording to a dispatch from Tokyo, “an 
official source said the chief reason 
for the setback in plans to bestow a 
new régime on 95,000,000 persons in 
North China was an order by the 
Army High Command in Tokyo to its 
subordinates in China to the effect 
that officers conniving in the sepa- 
ratist movements were exceeding their 
authority. It was understood the order 
repeated a previous command from 
the “highest authority in Tokyo [the 
term often used in referring to the 
Emperor] to the effect that the mis- 
sion of the Japanese Army in Man- 
churia did not include autonomy ma- 
nipulations for Chinese Provinces.” 

Japanese troops began to move 
south through the Wall on Nov. 27, 
but without going into action. For a 
few days the Japanese military spokes- 
men loudly proclaimed that they had 
nothing to do with the autonomy 
movement. They had merely said what 
they thought should be done, but did 
not intend to take active steps to see 
that their views were given realiza- 
tion by the Chinese. The most they 
wanted in North China was a régime 
that would maintain order and have 
relations with Nanking somewhat like 
those of Canton, not those of an in- 
dependent State like Manchukuo. This 
was backing down a good deal from 
earlier statements. 

Even if the Tokyo Foreign Office 
has not really achieved mastery over 
the Kwantung Army, the brakes have 
apparently been put on and even the 
partial victory is significant. 

Tokyo’s influence probably also 
held back the Japanese troops in 
Shanghai early in November. A Japa- 
nese marine was killed on Nov. 9. The 
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Japanese authorities said Chinese 
were to blame, and demanded an in- 
quiry and punishment of the culprit. 
Japanese troops to the number of 
2,000 or 3,000 were landed. The Japa- 
nese newspapers in Shanghai became 
fiercely indignant. Mud and stones 
were thrown at some Japanese school 
children, and the windows of some 
Japanese shops were broken. For a 
time it looked as if another Shanghai 
incident was in the making. But the 
Japanese quieted down, and nothing 
happened. 

So far Great Britain and the United 
States are the only powers that have 
said anything regarding Japanese pol- 
icy in China. The British Ambassador 
to Japan was instructed on Nov. 28 to 
ask the Japanese Government what 
its intentions were, and to remind it 
that the Nine Power Treaty was still 
in existence. Then, on Dec. 5, Sir Sam- 
uel Hoare, speaking in the House of 
Commons, issued a warning to Japan 
that her movements in Northeastern 
China were arousing world suspicions 
at a most unpropitious moment. The 
same day Secretary of State Hull is- 
sued a statement in Washington de- 
claring that the United States was ad- 
hering to its traditional policy and 
was “closely observing what is hap- 
pening” in North China. This state- 
ment was regarded as a warning 
against any impairment of American 
rights and interests in that region. 

Despite British denials that a loan 
was made to China and that Sir Fred- 
erick Leith-Ross of the British Treas- 
ury had anything directly to do with 
the Chinese move to nationalize sil- 
ver (Nov. 4), Japanese newspapers 
and officials, especially the military 
men, continued to assert that Britain 
was trying to thwart Japan by estab- 
lishing British financial dominance in 
China. The Japanese accused Leith- 
Ross of encouraging the anti-Japan- 
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ese group headed by T. V. Soong, for- 
mer Minister of Finance and the pres- 
ent head of the Central Bank of China. 
The Foreign Office spokesman in 
Tokyo, on Nov. 25, even went so far 
as to declare that Leith-Ross ‘“engi- 
neered the recent reorganization of 
the Chinese Central Bank, instituting 
currency reform and nationalization 
of silver.” 

Leith-Ross was somewhat outspok- 
en in his retorts to the Japanese 
charges and was reported to have 
said that conditions were not ripe for 
an autonomy movement in North 
China. This excursion into discussion 
of a political question gave the Japan- 
ese ground for further criticism and 
also has caused some embarrassment 
in London, where the Foreign Office 
and the Treasury were not in agree- 
ment as to the desirability of Leith- 
Ross’s continued presence in the Far 
East. 


The new silver policy has brought 
China two problems. The first of 
these, that of maintaining the foreign 
exchange value of the paper currency, 
may be solved by selling substantial 
quantities of the silver acquired by 
the National Government through its 
nationalization decrees. To this end 
negotiations have been going on in 
Washington, but so far without re- 
sult. Experts point out that if China 
revalues her currency on the basis of 
$1.29 an ounce—the price set by the 
American Government in its silver 
purchase policy—there will be serious 
inflation in China. On the other hand, 
if the price is lower, a further read- 
justment will be necessary later unless 
the United States changes its policy. 
Strangely enough, the American Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to re-establish the 
monetary use of silver have led the 
most important silver-standard coun- 
try to abandon its use of silver as 
money. 
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The second problem arose shortly 
after the silver move was first made. 
Leaders in North and South China did 
not like having to send their silver 
reserves to Shanghai. The govern- 
ment’s order nationalizing _ silver, 
therefore, seemed likely to cause fur- 
ther sectional disagreements. This 
particular difficulty was overcome by 
arranging that the nationalized silver 
stocks in those parts of the country 
should be held in local banks. 

Although the British Ambassador 
issued instructions to the British 
banks in China to obey the govern- 
ment’s orders, those and other foreign 
banks showed themselves unwilling to 
exchange their silver for the bank- 
notes. The Chinese authorities did not 
press the issue, for they were ap- 
parently satisfied to make sure that 
the silver remained in China. 

The final draft of the Japanese 
budget for the fiscal year beginning 
April 1, 1936, was approved by the 
Cabinet on Nov. 30 after a long and 
heated session. Total expenditures are 
put at 2,272,000,000 yen, 62,000,000 
yen above the amount for the current 
year. (The yen is now worth about 
28.7 cents.) Army expenditures are 
increased by 18,000,000 yen, to 508,- 
000,000 yen, while the navy gets an 
increase of 31,000,000 yen, to 551,- 
000,000 yen. The total military and 
naval expenditures are thus 46.5 per 
cent of the 1936-1937 total budgeted 
expenditures, about as in 1935-1936. 
Because Finance Minister Takahashi 
and the bankers considered the gov- 
ernment bond market in Japan over- 
loaded, the amount to be borrowed 
is cut from 749,000,000 yen for this 
fiscal year to 680,000,000 yen for 
the next year. Even with this reduc- 
tion, the army and navy appropria- 
tions will consume two-thirds of the 
government’s revenue from sources 
other than borrowings. 
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America’s Liquor Bill 


Preliminary figures for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1935, show that the 
money spent on liquor in the United 
States is still much less than what was 
regarded as “normal” before prohibi- 
tion. Although the bill of nearly $3,500,- 
000,000 looks big, the per capita figures 
of consumption show beer at only 45 
per cent of what it was before prohibi- 
tion, tax-paid whisky at only 29 per 
cent and tax-paid wine at only 28 per 
cent. The Federal Government received 
$411,000,000 in taxes from alcoholic 
beverages, and the States $105,000,000. 
The figures for consumption in 1934- 
1935, however, represented great in- 
creases over those of the previous year. 
Distilled liquors, for example, showed a 
jump of 160 per cent, wine of 44 per 
cent and beer of 31 per cent. The Fed- 
eral enforcement personnel has been in- 
creased instead of decreased since re- 
peal, a campaign against illicit manu- 
facture resulting last year in the seizure 
of 15,712 stills. 


Guinea Gold 


About thirty-five miles from the 
ports of Lae and Salamaua, in the 
mandated Territory of New Guinea, 
lies one of the richest goldfields in the 
world. Ten years ago it was practi- 
cally unknown and could be reached 
only by a ten-day journey on foot. 
Eventually a system of aerial communi- 
cation was developed and all passengers 
and supplies were carried by plane. 
Enormous dredges, turbines, tractors 
and other machines were loaded in se¢- 
tions on airliners, together with food- 
stuffs, building materials and certain 
luxuries, until the mining areas, as well 
as the small town of Wau, became rela- 
tively civilized. Still dependent upon the 
air for contact with the outer world, 
Wau, seven years ago a wilderness, now 
boasts a race course, golf links, moving 


pictures, two hotels and a telephone 
system. Labor in the goldfields is paid 
from $12 to $15 per month per head, 
the recruits, complete savages, coming 
in under government regulation from 
neighboring tribes. 


Hoover’s Gag-Man 


Ben S. Allen, California journalist, 
former worker in Belgian relief and one- 
time press agent for the Food Admin- 
istration, has been seen much of late 
in the company of Herbert Hoover. At 
the same time the former President’s 
speeches and public remarks have taken 
on an unexpected salty, epigrammatic 
quality. Is this Mr. Allen’s doing? A 
well-informed Washington Ccorrespon- 
dent—Arthur Krock of The New York 
Times—helieves that Mr. Allen, “a large, 
affable gentleman in his fifties,” has 


‘done a good deal to lighten the rhetoric 


of the gentleman from Palo Alto. The™ 
former President, says Mr. Krock, “‘still 
writes his speeches, but Mr. Allen 
changes the pedestrian to the airplane 
style in as many passages as Mr. Hoover 
will submit for motorization.” 


Britain’s Royal Heirs 


The son born to the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent on Oct. 9 and sub- 
sequently christened Prince Edward 
George Nicholas Paul Patrick of Kent 
ranks seventh among the heirs to the 
British throne. He is preceded in the 
order of succession by (1) the Prince 
of Wales, (2) the Duke of York, (3) 
Princess Elizabeth, (4) Princess Mar- 
garet Rose, (5) the Duke of Gloucester 
and (6) the Duke of Kent. 


The Trans-Florida Canal 


Work has begun on the 195-mile canal 
across Northern Florida to connect the 
Atlantic Ocean at Jacksonville with the 
Gulf of Mexico at Port Inglis, For nearly 
100 miles the canal will follow natural 
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waterways, the most important being 
the St. John’s River. Only $5,000,000 has 
so far been allocated by the WPA for 
the project, which is estimated to cost 
$146,000,000 by the time of its comple- 
tion in 1941. Critics declare that the 
cost is out of all proportion to the ex- 
pected benefits and that the water sup- 
ply of the regicn along its route will 
be ruined by salt water. Advocates of 
the project reply that ships. plying hbe- 
tween Gulf ports and the Atlantic sea- 
board will be saved from one to three 
days, and cite the opinion of army 
engineers that Florida’s water supply 
can be protected from contamination 
without additional cost. 


Italian Sanctions 


Lu, a Paris weekly, has reprinted from 
Italian newspapers some of the notices 
that-urge the public to resist sanctions, 
whatever the personal sacrifice. These 
notices appear in large type and are sur- 
rounded by heavy borders. A fair sam- 
pling would include the following: 

Italian women do not need French per- 
fume to be desirable. (Giornale d’Italia, 
Rome.) 

Buy nothing from the British, not even 
words of friendship. Goods we pay for 
with gold; friendship we have already 
paid for’with blood. (Jl Tevere, Rome.) 

Eat less meat and live longer and bet- 
ter! (Lavoro Fascista, Rome.) 

Too many French newspapers are com- 
ing into Italy! (Ottobre, Rome.) 

Italian jams are the best in the world 


because of their freshness and careful | 


preparation. Italians are foolish to eat 
English marmalade made with Italian 
fruit. (Ottobre, Rome.) 


Nobel Prize Awards 


Only three of the five Nobel Prizes 
were awarded for 1935. The decision to 
withhold the peace prize was under- 


standable, but there was disappointment: 


over there being no prize for literature. 
Many Russians held that Maxim Gorky 
should have been honored, while there 
were Americans who thought that 
Eugene O’Neill or Theodore Dreiser was 
entitled to the prize. The three awards 
made went to scientists: in medicine, 
to Hans Spemann of Freiburg University 
for his experiments in embryonic evolu- 
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tion; in physics, to James Chadwick of 
Cambridge for his discovery of the 
neutron; and in chemistry, to Profes- 
sor Frederick Joliot and his wife, Mme. 
Irene Joliot-Curie, for their discovery of 
an artificial means of creating radio- 
active materials. Mme. Joliot-Curie is 
the daughter of the late Mme. Marie 
Curie, co-discoverer with her husband of 
radium. 


5,000,000 Young Castoffs 


There are, according to an estimate of 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, 5,000,000 
young persons throughout the country 
who, unable to find a useful place in so- 
ciety, are confronted with general de- 
moralization through idleness and loss 
of hope and ambition. 


Rumania’s Lost Treasure 

When the German Army was over- 
running Rumania in December, 1916, the 
treasure, crown jewels and State ar- 
chives of Rumania were sent to Moscow 
for safe-keeping in the Kremlin. Russia 
was at that time Rumania’s ally. Then 
came the Bolshevik Revolution, peace 
and sixteen years of effort on the part 
of Rumania to recover the trust. The 
Soviet Government restored the crown 
jewels in 1925. Only recently the 
archives, in 1,000 cases, arrived in 
Bucharest. As for the $60,000,000 in 
gold ingots and coin sent to Moscow, 
there seems little prospect of recovery, 
because the Soviet Government stead- 
fastly asserts that the treasure had been 
disposed of by the Czarist authorities 
before the revolution. 


Jellicoe and Jutland 

Nearly twenty years ago, on May 31, 
1916, the only important naval battle 
of modern times was fought in the 
North Sea between the British and Ger- 
man fleets. Since then it has been fought 
over and over again, for both sides have 
regarded the Battle of Jutland as their 
victory, while the commander of the 
British Grand Fleet, Admiral Jellicoe, 
has been both praised and blamed for 
his part in the fighting. When he died, 
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in London, on Nov. 20, 1935, the contro- 
versy broke out anew. Should Jellicoe 
have seized his chance to destroy the 
German fleet? Or was he right in sav- 
ing his ships and men to fight another 


day, even though that meant German 


escape? By refusing to follow the Ger- 
mans into the gathering darkness Jelli- 
coe undoubtedly made sure that Brit- 
ain’s shores would be protected by a 
strong fleet, a fleet that might other- 
wise have been lost or at least crippled 
by night fighting. Jellicoe’s name will 
in any case be numbered among the 
great sea captains; his burial in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral beside Nelson alone 
assures that. Born on Dec. 5, 1859, 
Jellicoe became a naval cadet at 13, and 
in the years that followed saw service 
in Egypt, on the China station and at 
the Admiralty. After the Battle of Jut- 
land he became First Sea Lord, a post 
he left after about a year, when he 
was made an Earl. During his funeral 
on Nov. 25 every German naval vessel 
flew the war flag at half mast as a 
tribute to a former foe. 


Settling Soviet Nomads 


A recent Soviet report stated that 
more than 7,000,000 nomads of the 
Central Asiatic steppes have been settled 
on State and collective farms since 
1917. About 100,000,000 rubles has been 
allocated in the State budget alone for 
the. purpose. 


Sage or Soothsayer? 


As the months go by and relations 
between the United States and Japan 
remain in an unsettled state, renewed 
significance attaches to a book pub- 
lished a decade ago by Hector C. 
Bywater, British naval expert. Tem- 
porarily abandoning his method of 
sober commentary, Mr. Bywater brought 
out in 1925 a curious and highly inter- 
esting volume entitled The Great Pa- 
cific War, which detailed the history of 
an imaginary conflict fought by the 
United States and Japan between 1931 
and 1933. The theme was not altogether 
novel; it had been previously investi- 
gated by at least two Japanese authors. 
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Nor was this the first time that mili- 
tary prophecies had been attempted; 
Nathaniel Beverley Tucker’s The Parti- 
san Leader, published in 1836, forecast 
with remarkable accuracy the Amer- 
ican Civil War. 





Spanish Control of Tangier 


The demilitarized zone of Tangier is 
to remain under international admin- 
istration until 1948, in accordance with 
an agreement reached in Paris in mid- 
November. The statute was signed in 
1923 by Great Britain, France and 
Spain, with Italy becoming a party in 
1928. Under the recently revised agree- 
ment Spain expects to gain the pre- 
dominating influence in the zone for- 
merly enjoyed by France. The chief ad- 
ministrator and one of the directors of 
the customs service are to be Spaniards, 
an additional Spanish member will be ap- 
pointed to the Legislative Assembly, and 
Spain is to regulate religious worship. 


Still in the Red 


The year 1934 was the fifth in suc- 
cession during which the United States 
paid out more wealth than it produced, 
according to a report of the Income Di- 
vision of Economic Research in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The figures for the years since 
1929 are as follows, in millions of doi- 
lars: 


Income Income 
Year Produced Paid Out Difference 
1929..... $81,034 $78,632 +$2,402 
IGG 660 67,917 72,932 — 5,015 
DES s3)6s 53, 61,704 — 8,129 
AGRO 6&0: 39,545 48,362 — 8,817 
1983..... 41,889 44,940 — 3,051 
3936... 48,561 50,189 — 1,628 


The deficits from 1930 to 1934 aggre- 
gate $26,631,000,000, which presumably 
was drawn from the profits of previous 
years. 


Paris Prepares for Bombs 
Placards were recently placed in every 
home and apartment house in Paris giv- 
ing directions as to what to do in case 
of an air attack. “Go to the nearest 
bombproof shelter,” they said, and citi- 
zens should have little trouble in find- 
ing one, for more than 27,000 had been 
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prepared by the end of October. Accord- 
ing to the police the shelters will accom- 
modate 1,701,531 persons, or two-thirds 
of the population dwelling inside the 
walls of Paris. 


China’s Pirate Queen 

Tan Ching-chiao, the attractive but 
ruthless “Queen of the Bias Bay pirates” 
of the South China coast, has at last 
been caught, and apparently for good, 
by the Chinese authorities. Once before 
she was captured, but soon escaped. 
This time she is being closely guarded 
in a Kwangtung military prison while 
the courts decide whether she shall be 
let off with life imprisonment for 
piracy or executed for murder. When 
only 14 years old Tan ran away from 
home and, joining a pirate band, mar- 
ried its leader. When he was killed in a 
mutiny she married his successor and 
later headed the gang in her own right. 
Her most famous exploit was the cap- 
ture of the steamship Tai Yi, which she 
boarded disguised as a foreign lady with 
a baby in her arms. The baby proved 
to be a small arsenal of revolvers and 
ammunition for her followers on board. 
Tan herself shot dead the officer in 
command of the Tai Yi’s guard. 


Soviet Troop Planes 


During the recent Soviet military 
manoeuvres 11,200 troops were safely 
landed by transport planes behind the 
lines of a hypothetical enemy. Of this 
number 3,000 descended by parachute, 
while the planes brought down 1,000 
soldiers every sixteen minutes. The 
troops engaged in this operation were 
equipped with automatic rifles and light 
machine guns. 


Fijian Franchise 


Far off in the Pacific lies the British 
Crown Colony of Fiji, inhabited by some 
5,000 Europeans, 75,000 Indians and 
95,000 native Fijians. At present the 
Legislative Council consists of thirteen 
members appointed by the government 
and twelve chosen by the voters, but if 
@ movement now afoot succeeds, there 
will be no more elected members. 
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Frightened by the prospect of losing 
control to the Indian voters, the Euro- 
pean minority declares that it prefers 
to have popular representation done 
away with altogether. Already the 
municipal councils of Suva and Levuka 
are appointed instead of elected, and 
reform of the Legislative Council seems 
inevitable. Meanwhile, elections to the 
latter, scheduled for late in 1935, have 
been postponed for a year by the Colo- 
nial Office in London. 


Caged Emperor’s End 


Lij Yasu, deposed Emperor of Ethi- 
opia, is dead. Since the Italian invasion 
of the mountain kingdom began last 
October rumors prevailed that he would 
be used as a puppet about whom the 
chieftains hostile to Haile Selassie might 
rally, but whatever plans the Italians 
might have had were upset when what 
was Officially described as “general 
paralysis” ended the life of the unhappy 
man, Lij Yasu, who had been imprisoned 
for nineteen years, and much of the time 
in a gilded cage, was secretly buried on 
Nov. 28 at the monastery of Debre 
Libanos, 100 miles north of Addis Ababa. 


Altitude Record 


The world’s largest balloon soared 
74,000 feet into the stratosphere on Nov. 
11, four and a half hours after it rose 
from its base at Rapid City, S. D. Two 
army captains, Orvil A. Anderson and 
Albert W. Stevens, were responsible for 
bringing back to the United States the 
altitude record which had been un- 
officially held by the Soviet Union. 


San Marino vs. Turkey 


The little republic of San Marino, 
which sided with Italy in the World War, 
is still technically at war with Turkey. 
This fact recently came to light when a 
Turk, who wished to study agricultural 
methods in San Marino, was denied entry 


as an enemy alien. It was found that 
the great powers had forgotten that San 
Marino was a belligerent and had neg- 
lected to invite her to participate in the 
peace negotiations with Turkey and sign 
the treaties of Sévres and Lausanne. 
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TRAVEL IS MORE 
THAN AN ADVENTURE 


To appreciate its significance, to live its} 
joys, you, Ist, must see, 2nd, enjoy, 3rd) 
meditate, and, lastly, weigh and compare. 
Then, and then only, can you evaluate, can 
you make your own, the beauty of a sunset) 
in Greece or in the Bay of Fundy; the su- 
perb richness of Notre Dame Cathedral or} 
of the Taj Mahal; the majesty of the Alps 
or of the Canadian Rockies. 


One can plan, too, precisely what form 
of recreation he best enjoys. Is it wild life 
on a Ranch where your mount is brought 
to your cabin, returned to the corral by a 
cowboy when you return from a nice, long 
ride? Is it golf, tennis, hunting, fishing, 
skiing, motoring, flying, motor boating, or 
what not—all these at your command — 
what more can heart wish ? 


Study the advertisements in our Where 
To-Go. They are reliable guides to the 
world’s famous playgrounds and to its most 
wondrous scenery ; to its monuments of art| 
and civilization, and, what is of material) 
importance, to hotels and inns of interest 
in which you stop in comfort and security. 
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= HOTEL-RESORT & TRAVEL DEPARTMENT r=) 


TRAVEL 


The MASTER PLACE of Winter 
Sports ... SWITZERLAND 


Winter's inimitable Choice... 
where your blood tingles in a to- 
boggan or you bubble over with 
gay abandon in a Ski Jump...or 
even on Snow Shoes a look from 
Lofty Peaks gives you rare energy 
... SWITZERLAND ... Where 
interesting and colorful per- 
sonages gather at most desirable 
and charming hotels to watch 
Winter's Kings compete... The 
Railroad fares are from 30 to 45% 
less for Foreign visitors staying in 
Switzerland for 6 days or more. 


Your travel agent will help you 
or write for packet W. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
475 Fifth Avenue New York City 


WITZERLAND 


Che New York Times 
INDEX 


WHAT IT IS— 


A month-by-month record of the news of the world as reported in The New York 
Times and other large daily newspapers. 
Subjects, names and events are indexed alphabetically and chronologically, giving 
date and brief synopsis of every item. Complete cross references. Annual Cumu- 
lative Volume is a digest of the year’s news. 


WHAT IT DOES— 


Locates dates quickly—Checks accuracy of items, names, facts, places—Saves time 
hunting through newspaper files—Saves labor of clipping articles and classifying 
them—Furnishes key to source material for official records, addresses, articles and 


books, 


HOW TO USE IT— 


Following the name or subject a brief synopsis of the news item is given with the 
date. For example, an item indicating Ag 23, 3:1, means that the full account is in 


The Times for August 23, 3d page, 1st column. 
The only newspaper index published— 


ANNUAL VOLUME 
Price $26.00 Postpaid 


Monthly issues, paper bound $18 a year 
COMPLETE SERVICE—Monthly issues with Annual Volume. . $33.50 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 


229 West 43rd Street, New York City. 





A TRAVELER’S NOTEBOOK 


UEEN VICTORIA said of Killarney: “It is 
fairyland,” and Macaulay ‘‘never saw any- 
thing so beautiful.”” Wordsworth, who may be 
said to have put the English lake district on 
the map, wrote that Killarney was “the most 
beautiful spot in the British Isles.” 


In Germany all radio owners except the very 
poor are required to subscribe to the national 
broadcasting service. Nearly 7,000,000 sub- 
scribers pay dues of 3 marks (about $1.20) a 
month to support broadcasts that are entirely 
free from commercial re a 


The ruined Indian city of Xochicalco (pro- 
nounced so-she-cai-co), six miles south of 
Mexico City, is being excavated by archaeolo- 
gists. Beneath the ruins, which are perched 
on top of a mountain, are vast subterranean 
chambers and corridors. 

Ethiopian art is now the vogue in Paris. The 
subjects most often dealt with by Ethiopian 
artists are the hunt, court scenes, war dances, 
battles, birth, death and the lives of saints. As 
it is a sacrilege to portray a holy man with 
his feet on the ground, the saints are invari- 
ably suspended in the air. 


Behind the capital “ eae rises a moun- 
tain which was originally called Monte-vi-eu 
(Mountain-saw-I) by its discoverer, Fernando 
Magellan. In its corrupted form, Montevideo, 
the name was applied to the city which sprang 
up at its base. 


* * % 

Currants might weli be called ‘“corinths,” 
because Corinth in Greece gave them their 
name. 

* oo & 

Young Chinese girls, many of them from 
well-to-do families, are heing trained as tour- 
ist guides by the Shanghai Guiding Service. 
They work from §& A. M. till midnight conduct- 
ing sight-seeing and shopping parties for ap- 
proximately 25 cents in American money. Each 
morning before beginning their duties the girls 
have an Englisk. lesson for an hour. 


On October 23, the Harold Keates Hales 
Trophy for the fastest crossing of the Atlantic 
by a liner was preserited to officials of the 
French Line in recognition of the performances 
of the giant Normandie. The previous holder 
was the Italian liner Rex. 


Where and ane is Zimbabwe? We know 
that it is in Southern Rhodesia, that it is a 
ruined city with granite walls that are in 
places 31 feet high and 15 feet thick, and that 


— 


several of Rider Haggard’s famous novels haye 
Zimbabwe as their setting. We also know that 
the Zimbabwe mines produced about $759. 
000,000 worth of gold. But we do not know 
where the gold went or what disrupted the 
ancient civilization, and we cannot be sure of 
the date, although Zimbabwe is believed by 
some archaeologists to have been in its heyday 
during the time of Solomon. 

In pre-war days ‘there were several German 
beer-halls in London. They disappeared jp 
1914, but are now being revived, especially in 
the Piccadilly Circus and Leicester Square re. 
gion. Most of the new establishments haye 
small orchestras. 


Programs in 120 languages and dialects are 
regularly on the air in Europe, according to 
a French investigator. Russian stations lead 
in the number of languages used, with Turkey 
a close second. 


ale ale ate 
“ “ “~ 


According to a Mexican source, the word 
“cocktail” originated in Campeche, Yucatan, 
where bartenders stirred mixed drinks with 
the slender root of a local plant called the 
“cola de Gallo,’ “cock’s tail.’”? English-speak- 
ing sailors began to call the drinks them- 
selves ‘cocktails,’ and took the word with 
them to ports in the United States and else- 
where. 


ale Pd ale 
“ —~ 


In the little Saxon town of Hamelin, famed 
for the Pied Piper legend, there is an inscrip- 
tion in Roemer House commemorating the 
birth of “two youngsters and five little maids” 
to Frau Roemer at 2 o’clock on Jan. 9, 1600, 
Hamelin refuses to be impressed by the Dionne 
quintuplets. 


ale ale ab 
“ “ “ 


Crickets and other musically inclined in- 
sects are among the favorite pets of the Japa- 
nese. 


ale ate 
“ 7 


China may indeed be “in transition,” but the 
Chinese sense of decency remains very sensi- 
tive. When an Amoy photographer recently 
set up two Greek marble statues at the en- 
trance to his shop in the hope of advertising 
his business the shocked authorities required 
him to put clothes on the nude figures. One 
now wears a Japanese kimono, the other 4 
dainty organdie frock of Parisian design. 

None of Budapest’s many night clubs closes 
before 6 A. M., and a number are equipped 
with one or more revolving floors, disappear- 
ing orchestra platforms and other up-to-date 
mechanical contrivances. 
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Continued from Page VII 


is no absolute best among the forms of govern- 
ment and that “the excellence of a Constitution 
depends on circumstances.’’ Speaking of the 
New Deal, he says: “At this moment the 
American President is wielding very extensive 
powers ; but they are exercised either in virtue 
of his ordinary legal powers or of further pow- 
ers conferred upon him by the Legislature to 
meet the present emergency. The rule of law 
is maintained. The differentiating character- 
istic of a Dictatorship is lacking. In name and 
in fact the United States remains a Democ- 
racy.” 

DICTATORSHIPS. A Sociological Study. By Hermann 
Kantorowicz. With a Bibliography by Alexander 
Elkin. Cambridge, England: W. Heffer and Sons, 
1935. 2 shillings. 

A brief but excellent essay on the various 
types of dictatorships—military, personal, party 
and collective party. Dr. Elkin’s bibliography, 
including articles dealing with dictatorship in 
Europe, will be helpful to students of the 
subject. 


Our Treatment of Colombia 


COLOMBIA AND THE UNITED STATES, 1765-1934. By 
E. Taylor Parks. Durham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press, 1935. $4. 

ETROLEUM and the Panama Canal are 

P the factors that give unusual interest to 

the relations of the United States with 

the Republic of Colombia. The story of the 
Canal takes up a good part of the book, and 
the reader will naturally turn to it for a schol- 
arly account of what actually happened. Few 
Americans of the present day will excuse the 
cavalier manner in which President Theodore 
Roosevelt treated Colombia in that affair. Nor 
can we take much pride in the De Barco Con- 
cession squabble, which Dr. Parks has found 
it impossible to clear up entirely because per- 
tinent documents are not available. This vol- 
ume is the latest addition to a rapidly growing 
library of monographs on Latin-American his- 
tory which we owe to Duke University. 


India’s Peasants 


THE INDIAN PEASANT AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. 
By N. Gangulee. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1935. $4. 


HIS valuable but depressing book is written 

by a man who has long striven with the 

problems of rural reconstruction in India. 
He believes that all Indian improvement must 
start in the village, where malnutrition. malaria 
and the moneylender must give way to better 
farming, better business and better living. But 
neither the British administration nor the In- 
dian politician has believed that much can be 
done about the Indian village. Money lenders, 
landlords, industrialists and urban politicians 
are literally the peasants’ exploiters. Caught 
in a vicious circle of poverty, disease, illiteracy, 
overpopulation and debt, the peasants seem to 
have no way out except through re-education 
in rural living and a cancellation of debt for 
which no authority is prepared to levy taxation. 


Continued on Page XVI 
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ESCAPE Winter’s icy blasts in Central Mex- 
zco, where the only snows are on high mountain 
peaks. 


Sail sun-kissed Lake Patzcuaro. Explore its 
picture-book island villages. Thrill to the 
voluptuous semi-tropic beauty of Uruapan, 
near by. 


Explore Mexico’s other colorful byways — 
Oaxaca, Mitla, Monte Albén, Jalapa, Verktion 
Alvarado, Guadalajara, Lake Chapala, Guana- 
juato, You can...on a modest budget! 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT FOR LOW 
ALL-EXPENSE QUOTATIONS. 


Free illustrated folder. NATIONAL RAIL- 
WAYS of MEXICO, Alamo Nat’! Bldg., San 
Antonio, Tex 


oA bf 
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NOW ...«++--.» Thrill to Scenic MEXECO 
A PLAN to suit each taste and every purse .. . ALL-EX- 
PENSE ESCORTED TOURS, providing the best in travel— 
fine hotels, private cars for sightseeing, expert guides, fre- 
quent departures. 


Low cost INDIVIDUAL CIRCLE ‘TOURS . , . all arrange- 
ments made . . . expenses budgeted in advance. Go any day 
> ++ from anywhere. Take a “Summer” vacation in Old Mex- 
ico this Winter .. to the land of glamour, romance and ad- 
venture. Write for free booklet. AMERICAN EXPRESS 
COMPANY, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Visit the MEXICO Not Known to Tourists 


Get away from “standardized tours.” See and 
do the things that really interest YOU. For six 
years we’ve specialized in giving the intelligent 
traveler a glimpse behind the scenes—of things 
missed by tourists—at less cost than floundering 
around. Hotel reservations free. Ordinary 2¢ 
postal card will bring folder. 


AGUIRRES GUEST TOURS, 
Cinco de Mayo 16-C, Mexico City. 


WANTED: 


Wide-awake, ambitious men and 
women to earn extra money during 
their spare time, representing 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL. No 


expense or obligation to you. 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
Times Square, New York, N. Y. 
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Bargain Offers 


AMERICA’S OLDEST MAIL ORDER BOOK 
House offers SAVINGS UP TO 75% off pub- 
lishers’ original prices. All books new and in per- 
fect condition, and are ideal for Christmas gifts. 
FREE! 36-PAGE NEW 1936 BARGAIN 
BOOK CATALOG 266-CH. Sent on request. 


Milton’s Complete Poems. Profusely illus- 
trated by Doré. Size 63%4x10 inches. 688 
eae MEI 00) 6 oci0c.c ok o6susscse sons sea ogee 

Elbert Hubbard’s Little Journeys. Bound in 
genuine full leather. Complete in 15 illus- 
trated volumes. (Not new but in excellent 
condition.) ($135.) The 15-vol. set..only $19.85 

THE LITTLE NATURE LIBRARY. Birds 
—Trees—Butterflies—Wild Flowers. With 
88 full-page color plates. ($10.) The 4- 
volume set CASES Ob WSS 38 41O ROE 

The Life of Thomas Hardy. In 2 illustrated 
volumes. ($10.) The set ly $1.98 
“One of the most distinguished biogra- 
phies anywhere to be found.”—N. Y. 
Times. 

Fundamentals of Musical Art. Complete in 
20 volumes. ($40.) The 20-volume set. .$6.95 

“The First English Dictionary Ever Pub- 
lished.’”” The English Dictionaire of 1623. 
($7.50) o feo $1.49 
Selected as ONE OF THE FIFTY BEST 

BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR. 

The Holy Cities of Arabia. Complete in one 
fully illustrated volume. Originally 7 
lished in 2 volumes at ($15) - $2.98 

Banking Through the —. Profusely illus- 
trated. ($3 - $1.25 

Pocahontas. By Nathalia "Crane. Limited, 
numbered, autographed edition. ($10.) only $1. 98 

Nathalia Crane is America’s most fa- 
mous child poet. 

DECLINE OF THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH. 

By A. C. Flick. In 2 large volumes. 
($13.50.) The set... css 
“Best documented work ever written on 
the subject.’”"—N. Y. Times. 

Ancient Feasts. The Kalendar and Com- 
post of Shepherds. Illustrated with 60 
wood cuts from the 1493 edition. ($8.40) .$1.98 

Arthur Train’s Famous District Attorney 
Series. 5 volumes. The set $3 

By Stanley Walker. 


eeeeeesrreerees 


The pe ane Era. 
($3) 


Picturesque America. By John F. Kane. 
Illustrated with over 250 photographic 
plates. Size 74%4x10 inches. New and re- 
vised edition. June, 1935. Former edition 
sold at ($15)..... alete ts $2.98 

TWELVE-INCH GLOBE. Measuring 17 
inches from top to base. Up to the minute 
in detail and printed in 10 beautiful colors. 
1985 edition ($13.50) 

A big bargain in a Twelve-inch Globe, as 
hundreds of these globes have been and 
still are being sold at the regular retail price. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy, with 180 full-page 
Gustave Doré illustrations. 652 pages, 
printed in large, clear type. ($10).......$2.98 

The Story of the American Clipper Ship. 

TRG: MGS AUONS ic6c.ccssececccaes 

The Story of Jesus. With full-page color 
plates by Fra Angelico, Giotto, ete. 
($16.50.) Special Assn. price 5 


CONTINUED NEXT COLUMN. 
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Bargain Offers 


GIOTTO, Legend of St. Francis. Illustrated 
in full color. ($10).. 
Robert ‘G. Ingersoll’s Works. 
($21.00). The set 
Newton D. Baker: America at War. 
edition. Limited, numbered; autographed 
by Newton D. Baker. Bound in genuine 
full morocco. Complete in two illustrated 
volumes. ($25.) , $6.95 
Selected as one of the the 
White House Library. 
My Experiences in the World War. By John 
J. Pershing. Pulitzer Prize Winner. First 
edition. 60 illustrations, numerous maps. 
2 large volumes. ($10.) The 2-vol. set. .$2.98 
A HISTORY OF CHINESE ART. 153 illus- 
trations. SOO) 6c des ew eae ets 
The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Man- 
kind. By H. G. Wells. First edition. 2 
volumes. Illustrated. ($7.50.) The set. .$1.98 
The Science of Life. By H. G. Wells. 4 
large, fully illustrated volumes. ($12.) 
The 4-Volume Set 
Justine. Written by renee de Sade in 
1791. ($7.50) $2.98 
THE JOY PEDDLER. By A. H. Schoen- 
feld. ($12.50). $2.9 
The Woman Who Was Pope. A Biography 
of Pope Joan, 853-855. ($3)... 89 
Villas of Florence and Tuscany. 
trations. ($15).. 
The Old Mission Churches and Historic 
Houses of California, 217 illustrations. 
($15).. 
The Manors and Historic Homes of the 
Hudson Valley. 81 illustrations. ($12.50) .$4.68 
Pioneer Days in Arizona. Profusely illus- 
trated. ($4) naierernee $ 
American Colonial Re. 
illustrated.. BAe erbr6 ae cae 
DON QUIXOTE. Ov. er 400 Gustave Doré 
illustrations. ($12.50) $1 
How to Identify Oriental Rugs. Profusely 
illustrated .. aa $2 
The Gardens of Italy. 418 illustrations. Size 
11x16 inches. ($25.00). .$ 
Cathedrals of England onan Wales. 
illustrations. ($10) 
The Memoirs of Marshal Foch. By Colonel 
y eee A a | ee only 98c 
CHRIST LEGENDS. By Selma Lagerlof, 
winner of the Nobel Prize. ($3.40)...... 98¢ 
Fine Prints of the Year. 1931. With 100 
beautiful full-page illustrations. ($10)...$2.98 
These books postpaid within United States or 
Canada at these special prices; elsewhere l4c extra 
per volume. 


200 titles for 


eer eeeeereeeeeesees 


800 illus- 
$4.95 


eeoeeerereres 


eee erereeeres 


eee ewer eeeeese 


With 56 
$2.98 


We guarantee SATISFACTION OR YOUR 
MONEY BACK and over a half century of book- 
selling stands back of our guarantee. INVITA- 
TION! Browse among thousands of . Bargain 
Books at our large headquarters, located directly 
opposite the New York Life Insurance Building. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Established 1884 
367-373 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Herbert L. Bowman, Treas. and Mgr. 
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Bargain Offers Specialists 


EEE ror 
MPERIAL BOOK SERVICE, 110 FOURTH AV., ROSICRUCIAN WISDOM TEACHINGS DIRECT 
N. Y. C. 1,000 fine items comprising first edi- from the fraternity itself ; extension courses in 
tions, art, Americana Criminalogy, Marine, spiritual science and mysticism guide to construc- 
Travel, &e. Catalog on request. tive living and self-development; booklet on re- 
quest. Society of Rosicrucians, Inc., 321 West 


Rare First and De Luxe Editions 101st St., N. Y. C. CLarkson 2-3729. 


aesiatanasneatitimeieieeiciere tee I eT ai 
Ca <n SM — MY Me | per 
ODERN FIRST EDITIONS. HOUSE OF QCCULTISM — MYSTICISM — ASTROLOGY 


- Orientalia. Gateway, 30 E N r 
Books, Ltd., 553 Maidson Av., N. Y. C. Books bought. ’ ee ee 


Out of Print Stamps 
Nee 
HE "a ee ee aoe wa 7 THE PRETTIEST FOREIGN STAMP PORTRAY- 
books, which you rtic y desire, ing George Washington is the Famous Polish 
searched for diligently and quoted as promptly # 267. We will send this beauty, which is very 
and reasonably as possible. Our clients are scarce now, together with the complete set of 
assured of a most satisfactory service from an picturesque Japanese commemorative issue of 
organization covering sources of supply in all 1926. The complete set of Italian issue 1908 
English-Speaking Countries, Please send us your (5 values) U. S. $2.00 and $5.00 stamps as well 
list of one or more “WANTS.” No ge ge as the latest issue of the magazine “Stamp Lore.” 
The SEVEN BOOK-HUNTERS, Station H, Box The most entertaining and fascinating stamp 
66, New_York City. magazine. GLOBUS STAMP CO., 268 4th Av., 
AVE YOU DISCOVERED CORNELL BOOK] Dept. 56, New York, N. Y. 
Shop? Two large floors of new and used books 
and magazines. Lowest prices. Lists. 366 West ARBARIC ERITREA—ANCIENT TRAQ—SAV- 
99d St. N. Y¥. c yt Sas nent ares Kouang os Fas- 
= Inating’ sets from these four strange lands to- 
CHOLARS AND COLLECTORS LIST bp gether with three Canadian Jubilee issues, three 
_ book wants for prompt service without obliga- Canadian new issues, a scarce mint single from 
tions. Eugene Thumim, 245 Fort Washington Weird Afghanistan and ten different Travancore 
Ave.. City. Indian State, all only 10¢c with approvals. A. C. 
ORMER LIBRARIAN SPECIALIZES = SUP- NORRIS, 6318 Greenwood, Chicago, Il. 
plying out-of-print and rare books, also new 
books. Rosen, 410 Riverside Drive, City. sige ae FREE OFFER! ekg gran 
MAUL IGEHER” STREET Le” TERE TERE, i et of six grotesque stamps from the mys- 
CARCE—UNUSUAL BOOKS FOUND. pe terious land of Mongolia—-ABSOLUTELY FREE 
a a Research Bureau, 145 Eas to approval applicants enclosing 3c postage. 


Viking Stamp Co., Dept. 1C, Williamsburgh Bank 
Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Literature of Other Nations TEAMSHIP “NORMANDIE” AND CARDINAL 
OOKS ABOUT RUSSIA: PRE-WAR AND RICHELIEU COMMEMORATIVE — France’s 


+ : : : : ; finest Pictorials, both 5¢ to Approval Applicants. 
Soviet publications in English and Russian. i. 
Rosen, 410 Riverside Drive, City. A. T. BARNES, BOX 215, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


INNISH BOOK CONCERN. FINNISH BOOKS, | [J, GS, 1900 QUALITY MIXED 35c; SATISFAC- 


music, translations to English. 27 East 125th. * tion guaranteed. Foreign approval. Dolin, 
31 Park Row. 


pga NE STOCK U. S. STAMPS, LIST FREE. 
Bookbinding F Weber, 131-01T 229th, Springfield Gardens, 

GGELING, 55 EAST 11TH, N. Y. Cc. BOOK-|—N_Y: 

bindings of every description. Request illus- 


U PRICE LIST (1935 EDITION). SBND 3c 
trated literature. STuyvesant 9-3083. — 


stamps Dietz, 135 West 42nd. 


Press Clippings Coins 


LDEST AND BIGGEST PRESS CLIPPING MERICAN AND FOREIGN COINS BOUGHT 
bureau in the world. Only bureau operating and sold. Art Trading, 1 East 59th. 

special Rape ts department assuring eee 

ers and authors best service obtainable any- j i 

Where, Romeike, 220 West 19th St Professional Services 


OUR STORIES, NOVELS, BOOKS; SOLD, 

criticized, revised; intelligent, personal assis- 

Back Numbers tance for new authors. Please write PUBLISH- 

Ine bo scientific, back copies. B, Login & Son, | (7OMMERCIALLY PROFITABLE MANU- 
—nc., 29 East 21st, N.Y. C. scripts accepted for publication. We manufac- 


ture books for authors, Alliance Press, 114 W. 
Educational aids ctensh tet 


LLL y ™ > ~ ret ~ et 
SED TEX 7a 7 ANCin . ANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING, 
any rae 70 y ; ies, 7 5 . 7 Fs ; -17732. 
Review Books, Law, Medical Books. Over a Wormser, 952 Broadway. ALgonquin 4-177 
million books in stock for all Colleges and [f'YPESETTING AND PRINTING OF BOOKS IS 
one s. Send for Catalog 40-T. BARNES & our specialty. We can save you considerable 
NOBLE, INC., founded 1874, 105 Fifth Avenue, money. Craft Press, 342 East 86th St. N. Y. 
it A REgent 4-6920. 
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The most attractive parts of Professor Gangu- 
lee’s book are the reports of successful co- 
operative ventures and of village reform at 
the hands of two or three enlightened landlords 
and officials. J. BarTLET BREBNER. 


Chief Justice Taney 


ROGER B. TANEY. By Carl Brent Swisher. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1935. $5. 

OGER B. TANEY, sometime Chief Jus- 
R tice of the United States, has at long last 

received his due in what must be re- 
garded as one of the notable biographies of the 
year. With penetrating scholarship and lit- 
erary skill Mr. Swisher brings to life a man 
who played an important part in Andrew Jack- 
son’s New Deal and who as a member of Jack- 
son’s Cabinet had an important share in the 
war upon the ‘‘Monster’’ that was the Bank of 
the United States. Taney in one of his first 
important opinions as Chief Justice wrote: 
‘‘While the rights of property are sacredly 
guarded we must not forget that the com- 
munity also have rights, and that the happi- 
ness and well-being of every citizen depends 
on their fathful preservation.’’ Such philoso- 
phy further alienated those groups who dis- 
trusted Taney because of his position in the 
bank war. His twenty-eight years on the Su- 
preme bench never brought him popularity 
with the business interests, while his Dred 
Scott opinion and his attitude toward the Civil 
War made him later an easy victim for North- 
ern historians. Two generations, however, have 
passed since Taney died unhonored and it is 
now possible to be dispassionate. A scholar 
like Mr. Swisher can paint the Chief Justice 
sympathetically and place him in the gallery of 
great Americans. 


Economic Planning 


ECONOMIC PLANNING. By G. D. H. Cole. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1935. $3. 

ERE is another volume in the mounting 
H literature of the middle-class or “‘political’’ 

approach to socialism. Lengthy and even 
encyclopedic, it is concerned not only with the 
weaknesses of present-day capitalism but with 
a chart for the planned society. From Cole’s 
point of view, most of the assumed advantages 
of capitalism are illusory. Competition, for 
example, is not the life of trade, for the most 
highly developed industries are apt to be 
monopolies. Furthermore, consumer demand 
is largely determined by what the market 
offers, the traditional scale of prices and mass 
advertising. Cole insists that half planning is 
futile. Hitler, Mussolini and Roosevelt are all 
faced with the same dilemma, for, while capi- 
talists are willing to acquiesce in doles, public 
works programs and minor reforms, they are 
adament against any really effective program 
that might upset their economy of scarcity. 
Cole hopes that the transition to a socialized 
economy can be achieved peacefully, but he 
recognizes that this demands a strong, uncom- 
promising radical party. He also has to recog- 
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nize that such a party has failed to appear or 
to offer leadership. THOomas C. Cocuray, 


D. A. B. Vol. XVII 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. iited by 
Dumas Malone. Sewell-Stevenson. Vol. XVII. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. $12.50. , 

HE variety of talent that has gone into the 
making of America is once more demon- 
strated in this latest volume of the D. 4, B 

We have, for example, Daniel Shays of Mas. 

sachusetts and rebellion fame, Joseph Shelby, 

the Confederate general who later served under 

Maximilian of Mexico, the Sherman brothers, 

John and William. There are the hosts of 

Smiths who were important enough to demand 

space in this volume. Finally, it is well to re 

call that among American statesmen have been 
such diverse figures as Alexander Stephens, 

Congressman, Senator and Vice President of 

the Confederate States of America, and Thad- 

deus Stevens, who is remembered less for his 
support of free schools in Pennsylvania than for 
his vindictiveness toward the prostrate South, 


Building the CPR 


STEEL OF EMPIRE. The Romantic History of the 
Candian Pacific, the Northwest Passage of Today. By 
John Murray Gibbon. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1935. $3.50. 

HE building of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way through hundreds of miles of vast 

mountain ranges would in itself make a 
thrilling story. But the conquest of nature was 
only a part of this great achievement. Mr. Gib- 
bon vividly describes the political and financial 
conspiracies at Ottawa that several times al- 
most wrecked the project. Laying rails and 
tunneling proved to be among the least diffi- 
cult of the promoters’ tasks. The _ book is 
generously illustrated with prints, sketches, 
photographs, maps and cartoons of the day. 


An Indian Conspiracy 

CONSPIRACY AT MEERUT. By Lester Hutchinson. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 1935. Five shillings. 
R. HUTCHINSON, a young English- 
man, went to India in 1928. At first he 
wrote for local newspapers; then he 
turned his attention to organizing local labor 
unions. The consequence was that in 1929 he 
suffered arrest for ‘‘conspiring to deprive the 
King of his sovereignty over British India,” 
and only after wasting the greater part of four 
years in jail was he sentenced. A Court of 
Appeal almost immediately quashed the sen- 
tence. This little book is the story of the 
‘conspiracy’? and of the almost interminable 
trial. It is a highly irreverent and amusing § 
job, slashing at British officialdom with ut- 
diminished vigor and to the tune of innumel- 
able and fancy literary allusions. India itself 
comes off hardly better than the British Raj; 
what Mr. Hutchinson has to say of certall 
Nationalist leaders will startle those who still 
believe that Mahatma Gandhi is the symbol of 
all that is great, good and wise in an ancient 
and noble civilization. For more reasons than 

one Conspiracy at Meerut is worth reading. 





